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'^Oh» no, madam/* said the draper to the customer at 
the clearance sale. ^ There is nothing against these 
pieces, except they are what we term odd lengths. 
They are quite our best materials — ^you can see for 
yourself. Just odd lengths." 
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THREE— FOUR— FIVE I 

NOT a soul in Moulsej — that it, not a soul who knew 
them— could at first believe that the Chandlers and 
the Simpsons had quarrelled. That such close allies 
could seriously £dl out seemed too incredible, and yet it was 
sa Why, the Simpsons and Chandlers had been more like 
one funily than two familes I The children had been brought 
up together : the girls sharing the expenses of a common 
boat on the river, the boys being inseparable, the mothers 
like sisters, the one father leaning on the other for support 
in every emergency of life. Yoimg Tom Chandler was as 
good as engaged to Edith Simpson ; and, of course, Charlie 
Simpson was meant for Susan Chandler. Had there been an 
unpleasantness at the bridge table? Throughout the winter 
they met at each other's houses for a friendly rubber — on 
Wednesday at the Chandlers*, on Saturday at the Simpsons*. 
Had some terrible discovery as to the financial position of one 
funily been made by the other ? If so, which of them was 
in Queer Street? Had young Thomas made a row about 
Edith's behaviour at the Rowing Club ball ? Were Susan's 
eyes opened to Charles's method of spending his evenings 
occasionally ? How had it happened ? Why had the fiist- 
drawn bonds of years and years been severed in a day, and 
who was to blame ? 

No one could answer these questions. No one came 

B I 
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8 ODD LENGTHS 

anywhere near the real solution of the mystery. This was 
the occasion of the irrevocable breach. 



Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. Chandler were going up to town 
early one winter morning. Mrs. Simpson was a well-preserved, 
solid matron. Her hair was beginning to turn grey, and there 
were signs that she might alarmingly increase in bulk before 
long ; but she was still well-&voured and pleasant to look on, 
and must have been handsome in her day. Mrs. Chandler had 
the advantage in years, and was still slim and wiry. Her black 
hair, if it, too, were tiu-ning to the autumnal grey, was not 
permitted to betray the circumstance. Her dark eyes were 
as keen and bright as ever they had been, and there were 
wonderfully few wrinkles about them — considering that she 
was the mother of grown-up sons and daughters. 

They carried small hand-bags, and were dressed comfort- 
ably, but for from showily, in matrons* black.. They could 
both be fine enough when finery was demanded — at afternoon 
parties or on church parade — but at present they were bound 
for the Metropolis, strictly on business. 

There was a drawn look about their mouths, and a haggard, 
dry light in their eyes, which spoke of sleeplessness, or the 
fever of suppressed excitement. As a matter of fact, neither 
of them had slept well the night before. Tossing and turning 
on uneasy pillows, their brains throbbing with thoughts of the 
battle planned for the morrow, whenever a light slumber 
overcame them, they awakened with a start to a horrible idea 
that it was late in the morning and that they had missed the 
7.30 train. 

" No one was up when I came away,** said Mrs. Chandler, 
when at last the train was moving. They had been a quarter 
of an hoiur too soon on the cold and almost empty platform, 
and had found a second-class compartment all to themselves. 
^ I made a cup of tea, and snatched a bit of bread-and-butter. 
Quite enough ! *' 
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THREE— FOUR— FIVE! 8 

^ I didn't trouble about the kettle," said Mrs. Simpson ; 
^^I saved some cold tea and a coujde of oatmeal biscuits. I 
never can eat when I have a day like this before me.'' 

^* No. We can get a bun or a scone somewhere, if jrou 
should feel faint / shall be all right till tea-time." 

^^If all goes well, we shall be there before the shutters 
are taken down. I shall go straight to the Indian silks and 
muslins. That's where the rush will be ! " 

^^ I must go to the crockery and^glass first. I am bound to 
match our soup plates — the pale green ones^ not the best — and 
pick up some odd numbers of champagne tumblers first. But 
I shall hurry after you. You might hold any short lengths 
that you know I should ^cy till I can get to you." 

^^ I will try, dear, but you know how frightfully rough they 
are. I have had pieces torn to shreds in my hand before now." 

^^ I know. They threatened to have a policeman at each 
of the remnant coimters, and I only wish they would. I had 
my bonnet knocked right over my eyes^ just as I was stretching 
for the sweetest bit of brocade I ever saw — thirteen yards, at 
eleven and three, ridiculous ! — and, when I could see again, 
the woman behind me had grabbed it. Oh, dear — oh, dear I 
I have lost my list. I must have left it on the hall table." 

At the sight of her friend fumbling and clutching, with 
tremulous fingers, inside her Russia leather hand-bag, Mrs. 
Simpson was seized with nervous apprehension, and b^gan to 
clutch and fumble about her own reticule. It was all right I 
After tiu-ning the contents upside down and sidewa)rs without 
taking anything out, she enjoyed a long-drawn sigh of relief: 
she had found her pencilled catalogue of requirements. 

After that, while the one lady endeavoured to recall the 
items on the lost leaflet, the other lady read, over and over 
again, from the paper in her hand ; and, above the rattle of the 
train, nothing was heard ftt>m the two pairs of murmuring lips 
but — ^^ primrose parchment for Emily — the name or initial, if 
possible — ^wash-leathers, if they really go cheap. As many 
dusters as I can find— chipped decanters — soiled table linen. 
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Some watered silk from the fire — ^smoked gloves and short- 
waisted — — s" — and other such fragments : imintelligible to 
male understandings, yet gravid with meaning to all good- 
managing matrons. 

In spite of a friendly warning, Mrs. Simpson would get 
out of the train at Richmond before it was at rest at the plat- 
form, and very nearly sprained her ankle. They had to 
change across to the Metropolitan Railway here ; and, in the 
foggy and yellow atmosphere, they met a number of other 
ladies, mostly dressed in black, and all with hand-bags and 
haggard, eager eyes. They looked ghost-like and shadowy as 
they clustered in the fog round the wooden barrier, waiting 
for the ticket-collector to open the gate and let them through. 

The two friends glanced at each other, and Mrs. Simpson 
whispered ominously, ^ It xvUl be a fight I " 

Evidently the Thames Valley was mobilizing strongly for 
this first day of the campaign. The great man had sent out 
his pink proclamation] only a week ago, when would-be 
combatants far and wide were waiting anxiously and wondering 
what had delayed the expected summons. This was the sale 
of sales, the annual winter engagement, to which all other 
battles were as skirmishes or brushes. If you were not in 
your place when the battlefield was opened, you had very little 
chance of distinguishing yourself. There were, of course^ 
people who believed in the second day, and even the third 
day ; who swore that the real pickings were only to be made 
after the first flight of vultures had been satisfied ; who affirmed 
that the best things were never scrambled for till the rougher 
children had been got out of the way; and pointed trium- 
phantly to glorious prizes snatched from the lucky-bag in the 
last hours of the last evening. But the vast majority believed 
that ^^ first come, first served," was truly and indeed the order 
of the sphinx-like and mysterious general, and that the best 
fighters carried home the heaviest spoil The fight was fierce 
enough, in all conscience, but the owners of the burning eyes 
had come out to fight, and akeady, with a sensation that was 
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bjr no means unpleasant, they scented the battle afar, and 
meant to be in the very thick of it. 

It was, at any rate, very pleasant to be going into the fray 
with an <Ad campaigner and a cherished and well-tried comrade, 
thought the two ladies, as they sat squeezed together in the 
narrow carriage. How nice it would be coming back, side by 
side, when all was over I How they woidd exchange notes 
on the return to-night, fortifying and backing up each other in 
moments of sudden and sickening fear that they had not, after 
all, come out of it too well ! 

The fog hung heavier and heavier, and now and then 
a fog-signal went off like a gun, suggesting the exchanges 
on the outside of the battlefield. The train would be — was 
already — ^late — very late — atrociously and maddeningly late. 

Thousands of flaring gas-jets, and hundreds of electric 
lights — great, pallid moons and orange-coloured, glowing stars 
— ^werc fighting with the fog in the vast emporium. From all 
its halls and passages, broad staircases and extensive saloons, 
there rose an indescribable perfume of leather and carpets, 
aromatic woods and fabrics from Japan and the spicy East, 
acrid-smelling prints and chintzes, and the sour skins of fiirry 
animals, together with a heavy steam of hot coffee and newly- 
baked rolls from the spacious refreshment-room; and this 
mingled and indescribable perfume was, to the nostrils of the 
feminine crowds — surging about the counters in every depart- 
ment, thronging, like bees in a swarm or all the football teams 
of the suburbs in one united scrimmage, round those particular 
redouts where the besieged assistants were known to be 
literally gtviug things away — as the breath of war to the 
proverbial war-horse. 

Mrs. Simpson and her friend had been fighting for over an 
hour, and were both considerably flushed and dishevelled. 
They had met in the Mantle and Fur department, and were 
pausing a moment to recover themselves. 

In this large and f<^-impregnated retreat, with its iron and 
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glass dome, its wire busts and wicker figures, its tall and stately 
serving-women, who wore rustling black silk dresses and 
pyramids of hair on their queen-like heads, its piles of fisishion- 
able fur boas, its mountains of jackets and cloaks, and its 
suspended and tempting mantles, they were sheltered from the 
fury of the. battle that vras waging on every side. In here one 
could appreciate the wonderful hum of voices, and estimate 
the immense numbers that formed the humming chorus, which 
sounded strong and ceaseless as the waves of an incoming 
ocean. 

Neither required anything in the mantle line. They were 
only looking about them, thanks. 

^^ Certainly, madam," said one of the black silk dresses. 
"This is very soft,'* she whispered confidentially. "I half 
think it has been marked down in mistake. At this figure it 
is considerably less than cost price. They are only from Paris 
a week ago. I don't think they were meant to be in the sale 
at all. Forward, please ! ** 

The two old campaigners smiled at one another and 
sauntered on. It is possible that they were aware of how 
such managerial mistakes had often been made on previous 
occasions. 

Suddenly Mrs. Simpson stopped, pointing with outstretched 
hand, as if she had seen a ghost. Following the direction of 
the pointing hand, Mrs. Chandler instantly saw what had 
startled her companion. It was a rich blue velvet opera- 
cloak, trimmed with ostrich and peacock feathers, and lavishly 
embroidered with jet bugles and beads round the skirt. 

" Three— fmr-^five ! " the elder lady exclaimed breathlessly, 
and they both advanced — "three — foiu: — five I That must be 
a mistake, or it's dirt cheap I " 

"Silk lined!" They were picking at it, like birds, by 
now. '^ It's so good throughout ! Cheap at ten guineas I 
would have said. Look at the velvet I And the feathers ! 
Coimt the ostrich feathers. Such a bold mixture, but so 
tasteful. I never liked peacocks before!" and they walked 
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round and round it ; retiring several jrards sometimes and then 
running in from opposite directions, and stooping over the 
trimming, until the crests of their bonnets jammed, and they 
had to get up and readjust thenu 

^^ Emily,** said Mrs. Simpson, all at once, ^Mf I had the 
money to spare, Fd have it Three — four — five." 

^Louisa! So would I. Only I can't — daren't do it. 
Three — four — ^five." 

Just then a black silk dress bore down upon them, whisked 
the glorious thing o£f its wires, hung it about her own graceful 
shoulders, and sailed up and down in front of a very large 
woman with a red bet and a fidse fringe. The two friends 
hung about, fascinated, spell-bound, vibrating in every nerve. 

^ They say peacock feathers are unlucky, but that's non- 
sense, of course. Do you think she will take it i You would 
buy it for Edith, I suppose ?" 

^^ No," said Mrs. Simpson, rather shortly, ^ for myself. But 
it is no good thinking about it I musttft!^ 

^*For yourself? Oh, I hardly think you would like it for 
yourself. This blue is rather trying for anybody who hasn't 
the misfortune to be thin, and it ii cut so very spare," said 
Mrs. Chandler, giving the cloak a curious sort of tweak as 
the shop-girl returned. 

^*Do you think so?" said the elder lady, doubtfully* 
^* They can alter anything here, you know. But it n bright, 
very bright No^ you are right, I woiCt like it. Besides, I 
do believe peacock feathers are unlucky — even as few as those. 
No, it won't do. It would not suit me, even if I could a£ford 
it, which I can't" 

The girl had replaced the cloak on the wired outline of 
feminine beauty and grace, and Mrs. Chandler was stooping 
over its lower folds. Only the back of her neck and her 
bonnet, still slightly on one side, could be seen as she spoke. 

^^ In that case, if you have made up your mind against it, 
I really think, if you'll promise to back me up, I will make 
he plunge and buy it myself." 
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"I certainly will not back you up," said Mrs. Simpson, 
surprised into unbecoming loudness of voice ; and the back 
of Mrs. Chandler's neck was suffused with a guilty blush. 

"Why not?'' 

" Why not ? Because if cither of us buys it, / will buy 
it. / found it, and it is mine by right if I want it. This is 
not like you, Emily. You try to put me oflF it, and frighten 
me simply because you want it for yoxurself. That is deceitful 
of you." 

Of course Mrs. Chandler declared that deceit was, as ever, 
foreign to her nature. If her friend claimed her right and 
took it, so be it. If she felt that it would suit her ; that with 
her splendid and luxuriant figure she could carry off the blue- 
ness and the spareness together, and hce a Moulsey concert 
audience without any inward misgiving, it was not for Mrs. 
Chandler to oppose her, whatever the force of her own opinion. 
But if she did not care to risk the purchase, then Mrs. Chandler 
would. That was fair enough. 

But Mrs. Simpson was utterly unreasonable. It was hers, 
as between the two, by right of finding, whether she choose to 
buy it or not. In any case her friend must not, should not, 
buy it. And so the animated discussion went on, and the 
humming chorus all round waxed stronger and stronger in 
volume. 

" I call on you as a friend to leave it alone, Emily," the 
discoverer said at last. " It would be too mean and too imlike 
you to cut me out in that way." 

"Is not that the dog in the manger ? " said Mrs. Chandler, 
very heatedly. "At any moment somebody nuy come in and 
snap it up before our faces — while you stand talking such non- 
sense. It would suit me, and you would look odious in it." 

" Your rudeness and unkindness push me over the brink, 
Emily," said Mrs. Simpson, solemnly. " I will buy it. There 
shall be no dog in the manger about it. Three — four — five." 

Then Mrs. Chandler changed her front. She implored 
her friend to forget her thoughtless words. She should not go 
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over the brink. It would not suit her one little bit, and she 
should not burden herself with a white elephant at three^i— 
four — ^five. Neither of them would buy it, since neither of 
them could really afford it. They would leave it there for 
the next happy discoverer who should come that way. 

But Mrs. Simpson was now resolute to go over the brink, 
and required a lot of management before she consented to be 
led away from temptation — away from this soft and enervating 
shelter, back into the raging centre of the battle. 

<<I could not have believed she would behave like that, 
or say such rude things. I hmu I could carry it off all right I " 
thought Mrs. Simpson, as she snatched and pushed and elbowed, 
in front of the piles of rainbow-tinted note-paper in the Stationery 
department 

<< Odious selfishness I It would just suit me. That shop- 
girl and I were a perfect match in height and ever)rthing, and 
sh looked splendid in it. It would make Louisa look a simple 
tub — nothing else ! " thought Mrs. Chandler, very wrathfully, 
as, with snake-like undulations and rushes, she approached an 
immense glove tray. 

Ten minutes later a lady in black was hurrying down the 
staircase that leads from Ladies' and Infants' Underlinen to 
Cloaks, Capes, and Furs, while another lady in bkck was 
advancing through the great door of Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 
towards the same point. They met in the middle of the 
carpeted floor, one on each side of the blue velvet cloak. Like 
the two elders in the s^Kxrryphal story, they had parted 
company under some idle pretence, and, taking circuitous 
routes, had returned to the object of attraction and temptation. 

^I came back just to have one more peep at it," said 
Mrs. Simpson, in confusion. *^If only to see whether it was 
gone yet." 

^* And I came because I knew you were not to be trusted, 
and to save you from folly," said Mrs. Chandler, putting a bold 
hce upon the doubtful situation. 

" Three — four— five 1 " Mrs. Simpson murmured to herself, 
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as once more she permitted herself to be led away. ^^Dirt 
cheap ! It is madness leaving it ; " and she showed signs of 
breaking away and returning. 

^^If it is madness to leave it, and it doesn't suit you, why 
not let me have it ? " said Mrs. Chandler, almost dragging her 
along. " Come — come — you are forgetting everything. Does 
Mr. Simpson wear flannel next his skin i Because I have seen 
some " 

*^ Giving them away ? Show me where they are.** 

Then the two ladies went on with the business that had 
brought them to London. They struggled and bought and 
carried away their purchases, for fear other strugglers should 
get possession of them out of the shop people's hands, from 
counter to counter, from department to department. But in 
all their struggles, amid the confused sea of bonnets, in the 
roar of the assembled voices — ^for, though nobody meant to 
raise her voice, the general effect was in certain departments 
an angry roar — they never felt their minds free from one 
thought. Neither of them would lose sight of the other again 
until they were both safe in the moving train. 

They could not trust each other. You see, the friendship 
of years is a very real thing, and it is absurd to sneer at the 
feminine notion of honour ; but there are limits to everything. 
The soldier who will succour and stay with his comrade 
beneath the hail of the enemy's bullets, will cheat him out of 
his share of the plunder of a hen-roost There is no stauncher 
or more loyal friendship than that of two women of mature 
years, between whom no rivalry of love is ever likely to come. 
They will do practically anything in the world for each other ; 
but, in the peoiliar and inexplicable fever of a draper's winter 
sale, thiir limits are reached, and treachery is absolutely certain 
to be practised. 

Nobody knew this better than Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. 
Chandler. Had there been no obvious cause for suspicion of 
each other, it would have naturally occurred to both to keep 
a watchful eye. But now, after what had happened — the 
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first discussion, the meeting, and the angry words — a close 
guard was indeed necessary. 

It occurred to Mrs. Simpson that if only Mrs. Chandler 
would get entangled or held in some distant portion of the 
vast building, she could then safely leave her fnend for a brief 
space; but the lady gave her no such chance of freedom. 
Doubtless she, too, was angry at having to keep guard, and 
would also have been glad of a short relief. 

^I am only running up to the Drugs. Don't trouble to 
come. I will find you here when I come down,'' Mrs. Simpson 
would say, when she fancied the opportunity had arrived. 

^ One instant, and I will come too," and Mrs. Chandler 
would clutch her by the arm or hand-bag. ^^ Does this match 
that, or that match this best i " 

They met friends or acquaintances, of course, here and there, 
in the press of the throng, but a hurried nod sufficed for recogni- 
tion and they would press and push, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
storming of some strongly-defended place, without exchanging 
a single word. Sometimes, in smoking-rooms and other haunts 
of men, one hears dark insinuations as to the hours spent by 
ladies in shopping. One hears veiled allusions to the con- 
venience of the great metropolitan bazaars for frivolous 
appointments or the furtherance of reprehensible flirtations. 
No one who had ever been at one of the great winter sales 
would make such ridiculous suggestions, or hint that the fiur 
sex there congregated were bent on anything but business. 
In all the multitude of buyers there was never a male to be 
seen, except the perspiring shop-walkers (with the red rosettes), 
the tails of whose elegant frock-coats were in constant danger of 
being pulled off by the eager pluckings that claimed attention 
on every side. 

The afternoon was wearing on, the fog was creeping in 
like heavy smoke, the heat was tropical, and still the battle 
raged. The two friends were hot and dusty, dishevelled 
as to headgear, and, like pack-horses, burdened with parcels. 
Their indomitable courage still sustained them. They were 
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unconscious of bodily fatigue, though their legs nearly failed 
them, and their feet were burning. They had eaten nothing 
since the morning — ^not even the suggested bun or scone — and 
yet felt no hunger, though they were yawning woefully from 
sheer emptiness. They were fighting, shoulder to shoulder, in 
the mtlie among the odd lengths of Chinese cretonnes and 
Japanese muslins, when the opportunity that Mrs. Simpson 
had been looking for came. 

^* Pardon me; I have already selected that/' said Mrs. 
Chandler, firmly, to a lady who had taken possession of the 
other end of a long strip of flowery curtain. 

**No, that you didn't. Let go, if you please, at once," 
said the lady, with spirit. 

^^ Don't think of letting go," said one of the lady's friends. 
« Where's the shop-walker ? " 

" Hold it 1 hold it ! " cried Mrs. Simpson. " I will run 
for the shop-walker. This belongs to my friend, madam. Let 
go at once ! " and she darted away. 

Her keen eye had discovered an ally in the crowd, not two 
yards o£F. It was a Mrs. Rogers, a humble friend — almost a 
hanger-on-»of the Simpson household. While her companion 
was still struggling with the unknown foe over the highly 
desirable length of stuff so insolently attacked, Mrs. Simpson 
got in touch with Mrs. Rogers, opened her bag, gave her 
money, and, with surprising rapidity, instructed her. 

" Three— four — five, in large figures. You can't mistake 
it. Peacock's and ostrich's. Go as fast as you can. To be 
sent to my address. Don't delay — like a good creature." 

The ally hurried off, and Mrs. Simpson pounced on a 
rosetted assistant and returned to her friend^ to find the 
delicate Oriental fabric hanging in shreds and tatters in her 
hand, and the enemy vanished. 

The shop-walker made nothing of the incident (they 
alwajrs had a grand style at this famous house), twirled the 
stuff— a remnant indeed now — into a bundle, and threw it 
down behind the counter. 
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^^ Don't mention it, my dear madam. We are accustomed 
to considerable eagerness and occasional accidents. Pass along, 
ladies ! Pass along, if you please, ladies ! '' and he pointed over 
their heads to a great, staring proclamation of the proprietor — 
the m]rsterious and venerated general — warning non-com- 
batants not to loiter on the field of action. 

There was a light of tri\unph in Mrs. Simpson's haggard 
eyes as they at last found seats in the tea-room ; but Mrs. 
Chandler did not notice it. She was utterly worn out with 
the double duty of fighting for herself and guarding her fnend, 
and had renounced all idea of getting away firom her. It was 
not till they rested their aching limbs on the cane chairs that 
they knew they were dead beat, and nearly fainting from 
hunger. 

Their temples throbbed, and the inside of their heads 
seemed to be opening and shutting with a bang every second, 
as the train bore them homeward out of the fog and turmoil 
of the vast town — out into the purer air of the river valley. 
It had been a grand day, a memorable day, a never-to-be- 
forgotten battle ; and, while the rhythmical rattle of the 
wheels seemed to be repeating, ^ Three — four — five, three — 
four — five, three — four — ^five,'* with the emphasis on the first 
number, Mrs. Simpson told herself that she had tri\unphed. 

What was Mrs. Chandler thinking about, and what did 
the rattle of the wheels appear to her to say, while she sat 
with closed eyes, pretending to sleep ? Were the wheels 
whispering, ** Three — four — five," to her also ? If so, she 
never alluded to those tempting nimibers in the few scraps 
of conversation that passed between the two worn-out 
comrades-in-arms. 

But, she went up to town next morning by the same 7.30 
train, all by herself, without a word of explanation to anybody, 
and returned, before one o'clock, with a brpwn-paper parcel in 
her hand. 

Less than a week after this, Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. 
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Chandler both went to the evening performance of the 
Moulsey and Hampton Vagrant Histrions. Each hoped 
against hope, as she entered the hall, that the other would 
not be there. Each wore a blue velvet opera cloak with a 
collar of mixed ostrich and peacock feathers. They both 
flushed crimson, and then turned deadly pale as they met in 
the reserved seats, but they did not speak^ though the two 
husbands talked across them with boisterous cordiality. They 
both understood, even in their first surprise, that each had been 
treacherous to the other, and realized that in all probability the 
supply of those rich blue cloaks at three — four — five would not 
fail until the demand for them ceased. 

One would have thought no solution of the little difficulty 
as to who should possess the object of their admiration could 
have been happier. Each of them had got what each wanted, 
without robbing her old friend. But they did not see the 
matter in this light. Everybody noticed the coldness at 
the performance; and the open and complete breach — the 
absolute severance of every old tie, the irrevocable separation 
of the two entire families, who Were compelled to obey their 
commanders— immediately followed. You see, neither Mrs. 
Simpson nor Mrs. Chandler could forget that her friend had 
tried to deceive her, that she had tried to deceive her friend, 
and that she had deceived herself. 
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LADY EDITH was the daughter of Lord and Lady 
Lynton, but she was the wife of Mr. John Upton. She 
was the wife of a middle-aged stockbroker ; she lived 
for the most part of the year in the suburbs ; and yet she was 
distinctly a personage. She was a greater personage by being 
outside London than if she had always stayed in it. People 
liked to come down to Limes Court, and her garden-parties 
were events. You would read in the morning paper, under 
Today's Arrangements : ** Lady Edith Upton's third garden- 
party at Kingston ; " and you would long to be going. And 
in hct it was pleasant enough — if you went. 

All this was before the ugly days of motor-cars and electric 
trams, when the suburbs were unpolluted ; but it was not 
before the days of the speculative builder. As you drove 
down, it was pitiful to see his brutal, devastating hand at work. 
From behind each solid red-brick wall his hideous board would 
rise : ^^ Building Estate. Ripe for Development," etc. One 
can picture the rest. Down go the dear old trees; the stately 
Georgian house stands bare and desolate ; then a row of shops 
line out in front, but still you may catch a glimpse of the 
cornice or portico for a little while. Then down goes the old 
house itself, and that is the end of Perceval Park or Aumale 
House : a town of trumpery villas, streets, parades, terraces of 
jerry-built, rough-cast, and patent-tile abomination, has rolled 
over and obliterated the last traces of the home of the famous 
political lord, the great chancellor, or the king in exile. 

Limes Court was safe, of course, and, by reason of the 
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universal destruction, becoming every year more precious and 
more wonderful. 

As you drove in through stone-pillared gates, you were at 
once himdreds of miles away from the ugly, rolling town. 
You were deep in the heart of wooded England ; you were 
being taken to visit the lord-lieutenant of the county. There 
were some of his dwarf Jerseys ; there was his thatched tea- 
cottage ; there was the lane that led you to the home-farm. 

The house itself was quietly splendid, reposefuUy magnifi- 
cent. With the crowd of arrivals, you drifted through the 
rooms and came out on the terrace — into the thick of Lady 
Edith's third or fourth garden-party as the case might be, and, 
if partial to garden-parties, were glad you had been asked and 
glad you had been able to come. 

Lady Edith, tall, handsome, composedly gracious, was on 
the terrace, receiving her guests ; a Guards band was playing 
classical and popular music in alternate numbers ; behind the 
great windows of the long orangery there were tea and straw- 
berries on small round tables, and ices and sandwiches, and 
champagne plain in bottles and full of odd things in jugs, being 
lavishly supplied by many servants at bu£fets. 

And aJl over the wide lawns, walking in shade and in 
sunlight, sauntering away through the meadows towards the 
thatched cottage, to look at the cows in their fields, the flowers 
in their beds, the fish in their ponds — ^all over the place were 
Lady Edith's interesting, well-dressed, highly distinguished 
guests. 

Here were wise people, pretty people well worth looking 
at. Here were ambassadors, actors ; actresses — if over forty 
and very famous— or French, when no questions were asked ; 
all the lords and ladies who had nothing to do that afternoon ; 
but very few people from the City — just a few. Here, to 
admire also, was the fiunous vista of the limes with the tower 
(rf* Kingston Church — and never a roof in sight, look where 
you would. Mingling with the music of the Guards band, a 
babble of admiration floated on the summer air : 
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"Too charmin' (ot words.'* 

"Quite." 

"SowcUkcptuftisn'tit?*' 

" £xactl7. Just what I was going to say. Nothing spared 
to make it perfect. Really idyllic — on a day like this." 

Often the guests spoke of the City-made wealth by which 
all this pleasant and animated scene was rendered possible. 
Often, as to-day, they discussed the present and future market 
value of Lady Edith's idyllic surroundings. 

"I happen to know something about these mattery" said 
a white-haired old boy. <<As trustee — ^ye know — for young 
Boscastle, I saw the working of the whole thing." 

He was with another white-haired old fellow and two most 
sdid dowagers ; and as they walked very slowly in the sunlight, 
he told them of how he and his co-trustees had been forced to 
break up the Coombe-Mallard estate for building purposes ; of 
how dear old Lady Boscastle had fought against the cruel 
necessity ; and of how omipletely reconciled her ladyship had 
been when the money b^an to come tumbling in — both by 
way of ground rents and purchase. 

" These speculating builders, agents, and that sort of fellow 
came buzzing about our ears like so many flies — a swarm of 
'em, ye know, bidding against each other, before we'd made 
up our minds what the dickens we were to do with the 
place." 

" I remember it," said one of the solid dowagers. " Very 
charmin' place it was." 

"Wasn't it? But, ye know— really unknown to us, it 
had been steadily growing in value — for building. But tfuy 
knew — those agent fellows." And the old boy laughed. 

"Keen as mustard," said the other old boy. "/ know 
em. 

"They have an instinct that seems to tell 'em when their 

chance is coming. I called 'em flies, but our solicitors, who 

carried through the whole thing for us — ^very good firm — 

Bridgenorths — they said these regular agent fellows are more 

c 
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like vultures. Hovering — don't ye know — whenever there's 
death and disaster in the air." 

" How horrid 1 ** said the heavier of the two dowagers. 
^^ Shall we look for chairs i I believe we should find a seat in 
the orangery — and some tea." 

'^ Capital idea ! " said the white-haired cavaliers. 

But, perhaps as these two fine old boys were less anxious 
for tea than the ladies, they somehow got lost in the crowd 
behind the orangery windows, and, no doubt regretfully, here 
went o£F escort-duty. However, stout Mary Lady Crowland 
and stouter Frances Lady Ambleside obtained refreshment in 
great comfort at a table all to themselves, and, indeed, found 
another cavalier in an obliging stranger, who sent a servant to 
bring them tea, and himself carried them strawberries-and- 
cream, etc. 

He was a grave, kind man, who made nothing of this 
trouble, and to whom both Mary and Frances were smilingly 
grateful for the slight assistance he offered. 

^^ Too kind of you, Fm sure ! So pleasant here, isn't it ? " 

Talking still of the charms of Limes Court, while they 
dipped the fresh, sound strawberries in the thick, rich cream, 
the two good dowagers came soon to speak of the man who 
worked all day in the City to make the strawberries grow firm 
and the cows yield generous milk — of their host, who counted 
for nothing in Lady Edith's garden-parties. 

But, when they spoke of him^ the attentive stranger dis- 
appeared. 

** Er — Frances, could that friendly creature have been our 
host himself?" 

" Upon my word, Mary, I think it must have been ! Yes ; 
I am sure it is. I see him over there, speaking to the servants." 

Really, he counted for very little in Lady Edith's garden- 
parties ; really, perhaps, he counted for very little more in Lady 
Edith's life. 
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They had been married ten years, and be was much older 
than she — a grey, self-repressed man, strong of feature and 
strong of frame, dressing soberly, sober, almost solemn of aspect 
until you came to know him well : and no one seemed to do 
that. A man perhaps envied by many, but walking alone in 
a crowd— enviol because of his success, but perhaps alwajrs 
carrying with him the sense of failure. No children* That 
was a heavy disappointment. That, perhaps, was the thought 
which puckered his forehead and slackened the strong line of 
his lips when he sat by himself sometimes, in his little May&ir 
house or his big City office. 

He had been wcmderfully successful Once he was John 
Upton the clerk; then he was John Upton the principal 
partner. The firm was Meredith, George and Co., but he 
was the firm itself now— of Lombard Street ; a solid, respect- 
able house — brokers to the United Bank ; doing Government 
business — Colonial Government business. No q>eculation. 
No need to speculate. 

When he fell desperately in love with Lady Edith, it was 
all easy going for him. He won Lord and Lady Lynton 
immediately, and henceforth it was a triple attack upon the 
well-guarded heart. Lady Edith did not surrender without 
adequate and sufficiently maintained defence. There was no 
one else — Lady Edith told her mamma that she was quite sure 
of this. But, after all, a stockbroker was — a stockbroker. If 
Lady Edith had been weaving girlish dreams, she may have 
felt that in all her dreams she had never dreamt of a stock- 
broker. 

** My wish,'' said mamma, ^^ is not to influence you either 
way. It is for you to decide. But there is me consideration 
that— other things being equal— we ought not to lose sight of. 
He is certainly very much in love with you ; and he has heaps 
and heaps of money." 
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Money and love. He offered her both : all that he had of 
either. And he never asked her which she had chosen when 
by saying Yes she agreed to make all parties happy. 

Heaps of money, yet a hitch — a slight hitch — ^about tying 
it all up. But he bought Limes Coiut, and settled it upon his 
wife absolutely ; and with this the Lyntons were finally con- 
tented. As Mr. Upton explained, the golden heaps were in 
the business itself, and could not be taken out of the business. 
A man does not rise from a clerk's desk, and buy out and 
pension off partner after partner until he becomes lord and 
master of the whole concern, and yet keep his capital liquid — 
all in banknotes, bonds to bearer, etc. — in readiness to hand 
over to a father-in-law's solicitors. Lord Lynton might 
measure, and was invited to measure, the depth and width of 
the golden stream that annually flowed from the business ; and 
with this measurement the properly careful parent was obliged 
to be satisfied. Lord Lynton himself was settling on his loved 
child exactly two hundred per annum. Mr. Upton had asked 
for the lady, and nothing more. He never suggested that this 
provision was not magnificent, but, as a business man, he 
naturally stated the precise sum whenever the provision was 
mentioned. Perhaps the repetition of the amount gradually 
made his lordship easier to deal with, and caused him to forgo 
his original plan of standing out for ^^ big money." 

" You'll get a London house, of course," said Lord Lynton, 
still feebly bargaining. **You won't expect Edie to stick 
down at Kingston all through the year." 

^^I have a London house," said Mr. Upton, ^^in South 
Audley Street." 

His lordship was aware of this fact, but the house was a very 
small one, and he declared it to be ^Mnsii£Scient," and ^^a 
bandbox." 

*• All right, you know, for a bachelor, but really " 

^^ If £dith doesn't find it big enough, we can get a bigger 
house later. But there's twelve years of the lease to run." 

Mr. Upton further reminded Lord Lynton that it was 
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Edith) and not he, who had taken a fancy to Limes Courts and 
desired to live outside London. 

^^It is solely to please Edith that I am buying it,'' he said. 
^^ I have only one wish in lifie — to make her happy.'' 

^I am sure that's so," said his lordship, ^ but she mayn't be 
the best judge of what will make her happy." 

^If her happiness is to be found in a big London house," 
said Mr. Upton, ^^we will look for it there — later on. But 
we'll carry out the present arrangement first, if you don't mind. 
You may trust me to do my best" 

^All right," said my lord, rather glumly, as though in 
truth thinking that it was all wrong. 

Then with all due pomp and ceremony Mr. John Upton 
and the Lady Edith Parracombe, third daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Lynton, were made one. 

She was a good wife from the first; but, slowly as the 
years passed, they drifted apart, until one might almost say 
they were two again. Between them there were no quarrels, 
wrangling9> or bickerings; but it seemed that if there was 
nothing to push them asunder, there was nothing to hold them 
together. She was the person who spent the money ; he was 
the man who made the money ; and they did not, after the 
opening of their married life, ever exchange confidences as to 
the happiness or weariness which each derived from the process. 

Lady Edith was not interested in business matters— did not 
know if the place in Lombard Street was a house or a flat ; had 
never felt the least curiosity to go and have a look at it. 

^I am profoundly ignorant," she told her wcMnen friends, 
**and my husband always leaves his business behind him — 
forgets it after office hours." 

•* But how nice 1 " said one of the friends. ** What a 
blessing that must be 1 You are luckier that poor Angela 
Dunford. She sajrs that ever since Bertie went into the City 
he thinks of >nothing else. He moans and groans in his sleep, 
dreaming that all his silly stocks and shares are going up or 
down — whichever he doesn't want them to do." 
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Lady Edith was not fond of fishing. She was a good wife, 
but not the sort of wife to flounder into running water with a 
landing-net, and be photographed, making a pretty family 
picture for the illustrated papers : Husband, wifie, and salmon. 
Thus in August and September da3rs, when stockbrokers make 
holiday, Mr. Upton might be looked for in Ireland or Norway, 
while Lady Edith could be seen by all the world at Homburg, 
Carlsbad, or Dinard. 

She was a good wife — from a social point of view, a perfect 
wife. She had made his name as well known in polite society 
as it was in business circles. *^ Upton ! What IJpton i Do 
you mean Lady Edith's husband i ** Whether as hostess at 
little winter dinners in South Audley Street, or as hostess at the 
big summer parties at Kingston, she deserved all praise. She 
did not shirk those wifely duties which society cannot observe, 
though it can and often does talk about When Mr. Upton 
once was ill in bed. Lady Edith came up from Kingston, sat 
by his bedside, read aloud to him in calm, even tones till he 
got up again. What that she did not give him should a 
reasonable man ask for ? 

Mr. Upton asked for nothing — at least, asked only once 
something in the nature of a favoiur ; and then it was refused 
to him. 

Lady Edith was so good a wife that naturally, in spite of 
her good looks, the tongue of scandal was powerless to harm 
her. Really, you could not see her talking to a man — alone 
with a man, in a box at the opera, in her victoria in Hyde 
Park, at a German spa, on the top of a mountain, anywhere — 
without understanding that, as the common phrase runs, there 
was nothing in it, and that you hadi better not waste breath in 
starting a tale which all the wind in your body would never 
keep going. She was, in fact, an inveterately virtuous woman, 
by feeling and temperament as well as by training and in- 
culcated tradition, and she possessed what is perhaps a rare 
power. She was not only virtuous : she could make all the 
world believe the fact implicitly. 
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But she bad men friends as Well as women friends. If you 
saw the man in the victoria one day, you would very likely see 
him there the next day ; also in the opera^box — for a little 
while the same man alwajrs. It was simply the modern fashion. 
Nothing — absolutely nothing in it* 

Once it was an ex-guardsman, who was a musical genius. 
He composed reveries, nocturnes, what not, and played them 
himself on the piano — for the first time — to Lady Edith. His 
talent had been spumed in the regiment. He was always 
included in week-end parties at Limes Court. Mr. Upton, 
coming down on Saturday afternoon, would find him at the 
piano, plajring assiduously. And Lady Edith, as her husband 
came gently into the pretty room, would raise a finger warn- 
ingly — give him a gracious, smiling, but serious warning not 
to interrupt the music. The young man always went on 
plajring ; and when he had finished his nocturne, or whatever 
it was, he always politely asked what Mr. Upton thought of it. 

Once it was a brilliant and well-connected young man who 
wrote plajrs, that were only acted on Sunday evenings by some 
peculiar and influential society of which Lady Edith was a 
member. He re-wrote his plays perpetually, and he read — for 
the first time — all his new versions to Lady Edith. But he 
never went on reading when Mr. Upton came into the room. 
He stopped at once ; folded his typewritten copy ; bit his 
moustache discontentedly ; almost glared at his host, as who 
should say : '^ What the deuce are you doing here — disturbing 
people ? Why don't you go back to the City, and attend to 
your own business i " 

Then it was an older man ; and then Mr. Upton asked his 
favour, in the pretty morning-room at Limes Court. 

** Edith, I don't care about your Mr. What's-his-name." 

" Are you speaking of Gerald Gordon i " 

" Yes. I don't care about him." 

"Don't you?" said Lady Edith very coldly. "You 
scarcely know him. You have not seen him more than half 
a dozen times." 
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^^ I have seen him oftener than I want to. Edith, oblige 
me — humour my whim. Don't ask him here ; and don't let 
people see you about together any more." 

But then Lady Edith protested against what she seemed to 
consider an unwarranted interference with her freedom in 
selecting her own friends. She protested coldly, calmly, 
dispassionately. 

**You say * Oblige me;' but you speak as though you 
were issuing an order. Of course I shall obey you — ^whatever 
I may think." 

This was at the end of the protest — ^very coldly and calmly. 
Mr. Upton, standing by the marble hearth, had picked up a 
delicate Dresden figure and was examining it as though he had 
never seen it before and did not remember how much money 
he had paid fl$r it. He too was quite calm : grey, grave, and 
strong, a quiet, self-repressed man who certainly conveyed the 
impression that he would be obeyed if he did issue an order, 
not at all the sort of man to be set at naught by any Mr. 
Gerald Gordon. 

*< Edith, how can you talk like that i " 

<< You compel me to speak plainly. You don't seem to under- 
stand that what you have said to me is — almost — an insult" 

"Edith I" And Mr. Upton put down the china shep- 
herdess, and stretched out his hand, as though inviting his wife 
to come across the room and clasp it. " Edith 1 " 

But his wife did not avail herself of the invitation. 

"I want to know exactly what you mean. Don't you 
trust me ? " 

"Yes, absolutely." 

" Then your request is ridiculous." 

" I don't think so. I trust you — absolutely ; but there are 
appearances." 

" Appearances I I think I should be the best judge as to 
appearances." 

" Oh, very well," said Mr. Upton ; and that was the end 
of it all. 
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Perhaps he felt that he had no solid ground to stand 
on. He could not say : ^^ I am speaking to you as Jack's 
finther, etc.) etc. 

Lady Edith remained quite unruffled* It took much to 
ruffle Lady Edith. 



HI 

But she was perceptibly ruffled at last The ruffling began 
with something that she really might have supported as a most 
trifling annoyance. It was only an impertinent letter from 
a person of no consequence — just a vulgar, pushing little trades- 
man who called himself an estate-agent The letter made her 
face flush from indignation. 

^ Should you be desirous of selling Limes Gmrt,'* said Mr. 
Vince, of the New Parade, Kingston-on-Thames, ^we shall 
be happy to assist you in the matten We may say that we 
have long considered this land ripe for building, and we anti- 
cipate little difficulty in developing it both expeditiously and 
advantageously.'' 

Sell Limes Court ! Cut up and utterly destroy her beautiful 
home — the place that she had made famous, the place upon 
which she had lavished her art and care together with her 
husband's money, the place that she loved ! Was ever such 
an impertinent suggestion made by an impudent agent questing 
for his odious work ? 

She was so angry that she spoiled three sheets of her thick, 
Limes Court paper before she satisfied herself by attaining 
duly crushing terms for her brief third-person reply to vulgar 
Mr. Vince. 

^We note," said Mr. Vince, acknowledging his setback, 
^ that you do not at present contemplate o£fering Limes Court 
for sale, or yourself developing it as a building estate^ although, 
as escperts, we have no hesitation in assuring you that it is 
thoroughly ripe for this purpose. Should you at any time 
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feel disposed to go into the matter again, we shall be most 
happy to put our services at your disposal." 

Lady Edith's hand shook as she tore up this second 
consummately impudent communication. Really, she was 
imreasonably angry. But, although the wife of a business 
man, she knew so little of business that she could make no 
allowance for the necessity which compeb business men, big 
and little, to be ever seeking business. In her opinion it 
would have been grossly impertinent to write to her, even 
if the preposterous notion that she would ever sell her property 
had been sober fact. It was true that the property belonged 
to her, and not to her husband ; but that was a purely private 
arrangement No Mr. Vince had any right to this knowledge, 
or any excuse for acting on it. Had Mr. Vince been justified 
in writing to anybody, he should have written to her husband ; 
but, of course, he should not have written to anybody. 

She was driving, in a day or two, by the river, and then 
past the ugly new shops called the New Parade. She looked, 
with haughty contempt, at the bill-decorated front-windows 
of Mr. Vince's office : ^* Building Land. Ripe for Develop- 
ment. Grenville House Estate," etc., etc In imagination 
she saw such a bill prepared for the sacred and inviolate 
Limes; and again indignation brought a faint flush to her 
pale cheeks. 

The flush deepened presently. Her carriage had passed 
the estate-agent's, and then had been stopped abruptly by 
an obstruction in the road. A builder's waggon, laden with 
scaffi>ld-poIes, blocked the road from pavement to pavement ; 
and the poor horses were helplessly straining to pidl it round 
and move on with it 

** My lady — your ladyship — a thousand pardons — but if I 
may have a word with you " 

The impudent, red-haired little man had come running 
from his office, and now stood bowing by the carriage-step. 

"I am Mr. Vince. We have been in correspondence, 
as you know, and I could not let the opportunity slip." 
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The stupid footman, thinking that his mistress enjoyed 
the conversation and intended to prolong it, would have got 
down to stand by Mr. Vince at the carriago-wheel ; but her 
ladyship told him to remain where he was. 

"Turn,** she said to the coachman, **and drive back to 
the river." 

**A personal interview," said Mr. Vince, eagerly, ** often 
clears up any little misunderstanding." 

^ There can be no misunderstanding," said Lady Edith. 
" You have received a reply to your inquiry." 

^*Yes; but," said Mr. Vince, still close to the step, as 
the coachman turned his horses, ^* if you would permit me 
to come up to the G)urt any morning. I do assure you there 
never was a time when things were brisker." And, as the 
carriage drove away, his ugly, vulgar words followed her: 
^^ Ripe — development — top of the market," etc. 

As she drove in through the stone-pillared gates, and looked 
first on one side, then on the other, she folt the warm blood 
rising to her face again. 

The stately trees were throwing long shadows across the 
rich meadows ; at a white gate the cows had clustered, waiting 
for their servants, the farm-hands, to come and conduct them 
to the sheds and milk them ; beyond the field was blazing 
colour, red and mauve rhododendrons in their full June glory ; 
through masses of foliage one caught a glimpse of stone 
balustrades and glittering water. Presently, beneath the graceful 
branches of her sweet-smelling limes, the house itself came into 
view, massive, splendid, imposing, yet with the pretty, home- 
like touches that so pleased the garden-party visitors when they 
saw it for the first time. Green shutters to white-framed 
windows, red-and-white flowers in the tiled window-boxes, 
red-and-white blinds to make the house seem sleeping while 
the sun shone upon it. 

Sell it 1 Take the top of the market for the beautiful 
home which she had made all her care, to which she had given 
all her love for ten long years 1 Lady Edith was,^ perhaps, 
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more angry than she had ever been as she thought of the 
insolent overtures of the eager, red-haired man. 

On a table in the square hall there were letters, and some 
visiting-cards left by people who had called in the course of 
their afternoon drives — people of more or less importance ftom 
big houses at Wimbledon, Esher, and Hampton, not ordinary 
suburb-dwellers. One card the butler had separated from the 
rest, and laid on the corner of the ebony table, and now he 
glanced at it doubtfiiUy. 

^^ A person, my lady, who was very particular to see you. 
I ask him if he was expected by you, my lady, but he said 
ho, only he would be glad if you could spare him a minute, 
as it was important" 

Lady Edith looked down at the isolated card, and started : 

*^Mr. Robert Miller, Miller and G)mpany, Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, St James's Street" 

** I cannot see this person." 

^^ No, my lady ; I told him I was sure you would not — 
without he had come by appointment. But he said he'd wait" 

** Is he here now i " 

^^No, my lady. He ask permission to walk round the 
place." 

^^ You should not have given him permission." 

*< I didn't, my lady. I told him I couldn't take it on myself 
to say he might — that is, inside ; but of course he was free 
to walk round the outside in the public road, and he said 
he'd go and do so, and call again on the chance." 

^ That was quite right, Reynolds. If he calk again, tell 
him I cannot see him." 

Then Lady Edith picked up her letters, and went into 
her own room to read them while the footmen brought the 
tea-things. 

One letter was from a hospital, appealing for a donation ; 
one was from a friend, asking for an invitation to the next 
garden-party for a dear girl who woidd then be staying with 
her ; and one was from the great Pall Mall firm of esute-agents« 
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'< With a view/' said the) Pall Mall firm, <<to the sale by 
private treaty of Limes Court and the surrounding ripe building 
estate, we shall esteem it a favour if you will allow us to place 
the same upon our raster." 

Lady Edith, after reading her letter, walked about the 
room with clenched hands. 

Slander had been powerless to touch her ; scandal had 
been forced to pass her by; but now, plainly, rumoiur was 
busy with her name. Never having been tsdked about by 
common people, she hated to think that they were talking 
of her now. But this certainly was happening. It could not 
be chance — ^that all these agents should of a sudden come like 
a swarm of flies buzzing about her fragrant limes. Some one 
had spread a report that she wanted to sell her limes, her 
shaded paths, her velvet lawns, and glittering pools. Some 
garden-party guest, earing her strawberries but bursting with 
envy at the sight of so much splendid peace and well-ordered 
beauty, had done this thing to humiliate her, to annoy her. 
Perhaps there had been a paragraph in the newspapers: the 
lie put into public print by the secret enemy. 

It was some time before Lady Edith could compose herself; 
but at last she succeeded in recovering a calmly contemptuous 
state of mind again. What did it matter, really? If the 
annoyance continued, perhaps it would be well to get her 
husband to deal with it — from Lombard Street. He could 
have newspapers searched, and, if any impertinence were dis* 
covered, he could instruct people to get injunctions, and so 
forth. He would know what to do and how to do it If 
the annoyance continued, it would then become a matter 
of business — s<Mncthing that had passed from her department 
into his. 

Next morning there were two letters from London agents 
— a Maddox Street firm and a Holbom firm — and another 
letter from the uncrushed Mr. Vince. 

^Re Limes Court," wrote Mr. Vince: "We regret 
troubling you in this matter again, but, hearing that rival 
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firms are moving, we do earnestly beg that, should you 
ultimately decide to treat, you will in fairness remember that 
we were the first firm to approach you in this important 
matter," 

Then Lady Edith determined that, on the next occasion 
they happened to meet, she would request her husband to deal 
with the annoyance. 



IV 

On this glorious June day Lady Edith felt languid and 
weary. It was a day on which the least efibrt tired one. 
She had breakfiist in the open air, at the shaded end of the 
terrace; and she sat for a long time after the servants had 
carried away the breakfiist-table^ shirking the duties that lay 
before her. 

This morning she must grant interviews to the man who 
managed the farm for her, to the man ftom the waterworks 
who was to investigate the cause of the lessened pressure at 
the third fountain, to the head gardener and the man who 
was to be sent from the nurseries on Kingston Hill to advise 
as to the new flower-beds — a heavy morning's work for the 
mistress of Limes Court. 

Then, after lunch, a woman friend was coming to spend 
a long afternoon and remain to dinner. Lady Edith very 
nearly made up her mind to send a telegram to Roehampton 
asking the friend not to come. 

She and this Angela Dunford were very old friends, who 
had seen little of each other in late years. They had been 
girls together, neighbours in Devonshire. Then Angela had 
married her Bertie. Captain Bertie was in a smart cavalry 
regiment, and he had carried his bride into the exile that 
suddenly befell the dashing corps. From fiur-off India, Angela 
wrote immense letters to her dear plajrmate Edith, and on 
thin paper and with crossed lines deplored her banishment 
at such great length that perhaps Edith grew tired of reading 
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about it, and omitted to reply by return mail as requested. 
Then the gallant Bertie came into a fortune, left the r^ment, 
hastened home, and promptly lost the fortune by unlucky 
investments. Then, thinking he had learnt all about the City 
while achieving his disaster, Bertie became a regubur City man ; 
and, as Angela said, moaned in his sleep while he dreamed of 
his stocks and shares. Really, the poor man did very well in 
the City, and contrived to keep an intact roof to shelter his 
loving wife and his noisy youngsters. 

The two friends met now on rare occasions, but exile and 
the years had broken the old bond. Angela was handsome 
still, but to Edith's critical eye all the old charm and elegance 
were gone. She had somehow become a middle-class matron, 
thinking of nothing but her husband and her children, and 
only with apparent difficulty talking of an3rthing else. She 
came to the g^en-parties by train, and she brought with her 
two little boys in white ssUlor-suits ; and it used to be this 
sort of thing : 

*< Good-bye, Edith dear. Jack, Tom, thank Lady Edith for 
a happy afternoon. I hope you didn't mind my bringing them." 

^^Mind? Good-bye, Angela. Really, we have not had 
a word together.'* 

^ No, Edith. Do let me come down one day when you 
are quite alone." 

"Oh, but i/^." 

" And, of course, if you wouldn't mind my bringing those 
two imps^ they'd simply love it." 

For auld lang syne it would not do to put o£F poor Angela. 
In all the years she had never come with her brats for the 
quiet day. But now she had suddenly invited herself, without 
the children. She was staying at Roehampton, and her friends 
would lend her a carriage. 

^I am longing to see jrou," said Angela. "I want to be 
all alone with you, as we used to be in the old times, when 
we were both happy girls, with nothing in all the wide world 
to worry or distress us." 
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Thus wrote sentimental and rather boring Angela; and, 
receiving no telegram to withdraw the consent to her friendly 
visit, she duly arrived on this oppressively warm afternoon. 

^^Oh, Edith dear, I am so glad to be with you.'' And 
she kissed her hostess affectionately. 

Edith Upton strolled about the lovely gardens with the 
visitor ; showed the visitor the dwarf magnolias and the giant 
peonies, the water-lilies with the gold-fish darting beneath the 
broad leaves in the lowest of the stone-walled ponds, the tower 
of the church at the end of the famous vista, and the upper 
terrace and the house as seen from the marble seat in the 
rosery: in a word, showed the visitor all the pretty things 
that she, the hostess, was never tired of looking at. 

But the visitor to-day seemed to see without seeing. Her 
thoughts seemed far away, and the only serious conmient she 
made was something that sounded like disparagement. 

**It is wonderful,** said Mrs. Dunfbrd. "So near London 
— ^you wouldn't guess. But you don*t have the country air. 
Personally, I could be happy in a cottage — ^in the country — if 
only it was the real country.** 

" The peaches ripen here,** said Lady Edith, very seriously. 
" People say the London smoke extends to Staines now, but 
I alwa)rs think peaches are the test. Would you care to go 
through the houses i I am proud of my orchard-houses.** 

" Do you know, I'd rather sit down now,*' said the visitor. 
" It is so hot, isn't it i ** And, as they strolled up to the terrace, 
again she spoke thoughtfully. 

"Edith, I notice you say about everything *my,* not •our.* 
The whole place is yours, isn*t it ? I mean, it really all belongs 
to you, not to Mr. Upton ? ** 

" Yes," said Lady Edith, coldly. "It is mine. It was my 
husband's wedding present** 

" A magnificent present.** 

"Yes,** said Lady Edith. 

She spoke coldly, because her friend's somewhat odd question 
had set her thinking of all those estate-agents again. 
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After tea she took her friend for a long drive, and during 
the drive she related the annoyance to which she had been 
subjected by the agents. She talked of the agents with the 
utmost scorn and strong indignation. 

" Ripe ! They call it ripe for development Tfeey say 
I ought to sell it for building.*' 

"Oh/' said Angela, "you wouldn't like to sell it, of 
course?*' 

^^ Like I I wouldn't sell it for any consideration whatever. 
If it was worth a thousand pounds a square foot, they should 
not have it." 

"Oh," said Angela, 

Lady Edith, while she dressed for dinner, left her friend 
time to smooth her hair and put on her hat again, and time 
also for reflection and musing. The visitor was on the terrace 
when the hostess came down, loddng queenlike and gracious 
and altogether splendid. 

"Edith," said the visitor, abruptly, "my husband says Mr. 
Upton has ceased to act for the United Bank." 

" Has he ? I know nothing of business matters." 

"They are all having a baddish time in the City, my 
hud>and says." 

And the guest looked hard at her hostess, who was looking 
down her vista at the church-tower. 

"Are they?" 

It was radier a silent meal. The two friends had talked 
about so many things already that there was not much more 
to talk about. Mrs. Dunford had asked if she might have 
her borrowed carriage ready to take her back to Roehampton 
at a quarter to ten ; and the hour for departure soon came. 
It was a still, oppressive night; and there was not a leaf 
stirring as they stood once more on the terrace, listening for 
the sound of the carriage-wheels. 

"I don't understand you," said Angela Dunford, at this 
last moment, very abruptly. "When you speak of Mr. Upton, 
you might be speaking of a stranger." 

D 
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Lady Edith laughed. 

" It is not necessary — is it ? — to convey all one's feelings 
in the tone of one's voice/* 

Angela, she thought, had exceeded an old friend's licence. 
An old playmate and girl friend is entitled to be a bore, but 
she is not entitled to be impertinent 

^^ Edith, I have something on my mind. I have been 

trying to tell you Bertie says there are things being said 

about Mr. Upton — things that a wife ought to know. People 
are talking about it" 

<<Do you mean that he is paying the bills — of some 
actress?" 

" Oh, no ! They say-^— Well, that his business is 
going to pieces — ^that he has been speculating unsuccessfully." 

^^That cannot be true. His firm does not speculate." 

^^ How do you know ? You say you know nothing about 
him and his business. Well, I thought you ought to know." 

"Thanks," said Lady Edith. "Though, really, I don't 
understand why, or what I can do in the matter." 

" Don't you ? If my husband was in any mess, I should 
know what to do ! " 

"What?" 

" Stand by his side and face the trouble with him. . . . 
Good night, Edith." 



Lady Edith, alone on the terrace after her friend had gone, 
walked up and down, thinking deeply. 

She understood now. This was what had set the agents 
moving. Rumour was busy with her husband's name, not 
hers. Disaster was in the air ; and about the threatened man 
all those who make their profit by wreck and ruin, like vultures, 
had begun to hover. Doubtless all the world had been talking, 
and, as always, the wife was the last to hear an echo of the 
ominous chorus. 
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Walking slowly to and fro, she thought of how this trouble 
had come unushered into her quiet, guarded life. It was the 
last danger she had ever thought of : that the gdden heaps of 
money would one day melt and vanish. Now, instinctively, 
she was sure that her husband's ruin would be complete and 
rapidly consummated. It was the common end — had she ever 
reflected — of the common business story. Trite, stale, and yet 
inevitable — she had seen it acted in stage pla]rs, had read it 
again and again in stupid novels. 

^^I beg your pardon : my husband will not spare expense,'* 
the proud wife would say defiantly. ^^ My husband is a rich 
man." 

^ Was a rich man," some one would heavily reply. ^ Say 
tc/tfi, not li." 

** What do you mean ? " 

^^I mean that your husband is a ruined pauper." (Act- 
drop. End of Act n., etc.) 

Slowly, as she walked to and fro, her thoughts worked. 
She who knew so little of business foimd herself thinking at 
last of business matters with an extraordinary perception and 
lucidity. He had lost the business of the United Bank. That 
was the beginning of the end. The august clients had taken 
alarm, and in self-protection had dealt the first death-blow. 
More important to an eminent stockbroker than to any beautiful 
society lady is reputation — a himdred times more important. 
His reputation is his life. To say that he is shaky is to set 
him shaking. And when once he shakes, who can stay the 
deadly oscillations? He is a top that has ceased to spin 
steadily and smoothly; wider and wider go the disastrous 
blundering circles; in each sweeping curve equilibrium is 
recovered as by a miracle. Then bang I Into the wall, into 
the gutter, anywhere. 

That was what was happening now to the great buaness 
house in Lombard Street. 

Trouble, perhaps disgrace, was coming fiist into her quiet 
life. Disaster was in the oppressively heavy air. The sky 
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was growing darker; the long summer twilight was gone; 
and the starless night seemed to draw in, closer, heavier, each 
time that she turned in her thoughtful pacings. 

She was thinking of him now. At last her thoughts had 
passed from herself, from consideration of how the trouble 
might afiect her, to how it might afiect him. Suddenly, pity 
moved her. He would su£Fer ; he must suffer very greatly in 
the ruin that, like the dark night, was closing him roxmd. He 
was a strong man, a resolute, fighting sort of man, who would 
sufier torments of mind in his failure. He was not the sort of 
man to take defeat easily ; to get up from the ground, brush 
the dust from his clothes, and try to smile as though nothing 
had happened. He had fought a good fight — she felt no doubt 
of that ; had fought longer and harder than another sort of 
num. But, beaten at last, he would be heartbroken. 

Pity pulled at her heartstrings as she thought of him — 
grave, silent, self-repressed, a doomed man walking in a crowd, 
envied by many while he carried his secret burden of dread. 
As she thought of him now, her friend's words sounded again 
in her ears. She must go to him to-morrow morning. She 
must stand by his side and help him to face his trouble. She 
must do her duty. And while she thought of her wifely duty, 
sadness, regret, weariness, possessed her — an infinite weariness 
made her footsteps drag as she turned from the dark terrace 
towards the lighted house. 

There was a sound of voices in the hall, and for a moment 
she thought that her husband had come down — ^to excuse her 
the task of going to him. The weight slipped from her feet, 
and her steps quickened as she went towards the voices. 

But she found only servants closing the shutters, while the 
butler talked to a belated visitor in the porch. 

"A Mr. Jeffisries, my lady," said the butler, coming from 
the porch. **One of Mr. Upton's clerks, my lady, fix)m 
Lombard Street" 

Then the visitor advanced into the hall. 

** I am sorry to disturb you," said Mr. Jefleries, politely, 
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^^ at such an hour. But I hoped to find Mr. Upton here, or 
that he would have left me some message." 

Mr. Jefferies was a bearded, middle-aged man — sedate, 
self-repressed, one might say, as his master: a fitting and 
suitable confidential clerk, with a fine Lombard Street manner. 

"I live at Twickenham," said Mr. Jeflferies. "So I just 
came on to Kingston to inquire." 

Lady Edith, speaking to the visitor, was conscious of the 
interest shown in this visit by her servants. The butler was 
lending an attentive ear ; the footmen were pretending to be 
busy with the shutters, slowly, noiselessly lifting bars and 
closing flaps; Sergeant, her maid, passing through the hall, 
lingered on the stairs ; a baize door that led to the offices had 
moved slightly — there were hidden listeners. Disaster was in 
the air. Echoes of the ominous City chatter had been heard 
in outer halls and lobbies. 

"Not finding him in South Audley Street, I thought 
I would come on. I thought perhaps he might have left a 
message for me with you." 

"No." 

"Knowing that he had been here this afternoon, I 
thought " 

"But Mr. Upton has not been here to-day." 

"I beg pardon, my lady," said the attentive butler. "The 
master was here this afternoon — while you were out driving." 

"For how long?" 

"About an hour, my lady. He said he would not disturb 
you in any case ; but you were out for the drive, my lady." 

"Yes, my lady," said Sergeant, the maid. "He was in 
his room for over an hour." 

" Oh, you saw him i " said Lady Edith, rather breathlessly, 
" Did he say if he would be down for the week-end i Did he 
leave any message — for me^ I mean 7 " 

"Er — no, my lady," said Sergeant. " No, my lady." 

Lady Edith told the visitor to follow her into a pretty 
little room on the left of the hall, and to close the door. 
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**Tell me what you want exactly. There is some serious 
trouble — in Lombard Street ? " 

" Well," said Mr. JeflFcries, with a deprecating gesture, " a 
pressure of business — certainly ; and we are, perhaps, a little 
at sixes and sevens, as it were — for the moment.** 

Mr. JefFeries was calm, self-possessed, but graver in the 
little room than he had been in the big hall ; and with every 
word he ruffled Lady Edith's composure more and more 
completely. 

** I have no doubt I shall find Mr. Upton to-morrow morn- 
ing, in South Audley Street — ^I have very little doubt. That's 
what I will do — ^go there, first thing in the morning, and take 
his instructions. We are — as I say — rather at sixes and 
sevens." 

"What time will he go to the office to-morrow ? " 

Mr. Jefieries glanced round the room. He did not reply 
to this inquiry. 

" What time in the morning do you expect him in Lombard 
Street?" 

" We expected him there this afternoon," said Mr. Jefieries^ 
gravely, " but he didn't come." 

** And were you— did his absence make things more difficult 
for you ? " 

" Well — no easier. But I was not thinking of that. You 
see — the feet is — as I say, we expected him. It is, of course, 
important that he should give us all the fullest instructions — 
just now." And Mr. Jeflferies pulled out his watch and looked 
at it. 

"I don't suppose," he said, still looking at his watch, **that 
Mr. Upton telk you much about office-work and us — our 
names even. But I can assure you I have been in Mr. 
Upton's confidence, I assure you he reposes trust in me." 
And he looked up suddenly from his watch to Lady Edith's 
face. *^I wish I could have seen him to-night I wish I 
could have seen him, , , , If he is here, I beg of you to let me 
see him." 
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Lady Edith's hand had begun to shake^ and her bee was 
very pale. The man thought she was deceiving him : that, 
in this hour of crisis she was hiding her husband from his 
confidential clerk. Eagerly she protested her innocence ; and 
Mr. Jefieries, with his eyes upon her face, at once believed her. 

" Forgive me,** he said. ** I see I was wrong. I thought 
it was just possible. Well, I can't do anything more. • • . 
Eleven-fifteen — the last train has gone from Kingston — so I 
can't go back to town to-night. • • • 111 just walk home to 
Twickenham, and go up first thing to-morrow." 

He had frightened her. With every word he frightened 
her more. Disaster and disgrace were coming to her. All 
her composure had been blown from her by the cold wind of 
ruin. I^y Edith, of the third and fourth garden-parties, had 
vanished utterly : it was only a white-fiuxd, frightened, conunon- 
place woman who was clinging now to the visitor's arm, and 
imploring him to tell her the truth. 

^ For God's sake— don't keep things back from me I What 
is it? You — ^you want to warn him. How — how can I 
help him? You — ^you want him to get away — before the 
morning ? " 

^ No, no," said Mr. Jefieries, stoutly, but very gravely. ^ I 
wonder you think that. No. Certainly not There's nothing 
wrong in that sense. If-— if we are in trouble — and I don't say 

^ You are not telling me your real thought." 
Then, with a very curious change of manner, in broken 
sentences this Mr. Jefferies told her something .of his real 
thought. 

^ You wouldn't imderstand — ^what I mean. I'm not think- 
ing of the business : I'm thinking — of him. Lady Edith — you 
wouldn't understand* In business, men are bound together 
by more than the mere money. Employer and employed are 
sometimes — friends. That's what he and I are. I owe him 
everjrthing— he trusts me — he knows that I pay my debt — in 
love. He is worried to death— I've been trying to make him 
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fiicc it — to help him, as best I could — not to lose heart — to 
keep steady on his base — ^whatever happens." 

They were her friend's words, sounded again in this strange 
voice. To stand by his side and face the trouble with him I 
That was all the Lombard Street clerk wished to do. That 
was what was keeping him out of his bed at night. Love of 
his employer, not fear of losing his employment, was driving 
the man. Soon now the man left her, and she was alone to 
think over it. 

In his dark hour her husband had not turned to her for 
love or sympathy. Why should he ? What had she ever done 
to tell him that she would find either if the need came i Pity 
and shame were strong upon her as she went down a corridor, 
and turned on the electric light in her husband's little-used 
library. He had been here to-day — alone with his misery for 
an hour or more ; and he had told the servants that she was 
not to be disturbed. In his misery he had wished to avoid her 
— as if she had been an enemy, not a wife. 

^^ Not to lose heart. • • • To keep steady on his base what- 
ever happens I " Even now, looking roimd the empty room, 
thinking of the man's words, she did not understand the man's 
real thought. 

The room was large and unhomelike — without the pretty 
things that abounded in other parts of the house : a rarely used 
room, scrupulously neat and tidy. Tidier, perhaps, to-night 
than she had ever seen it : on the big desk no litter such as a 
busy man often leaves, every drawer emptied of memoranda 
and notes, all endorsed letters carefully burnt ; there was the 
pile of black ashes in the iron grate — a room tidied and set in 
order by a man who meant never to use it again. At last she 
imderstood the thought. 

When Sergeant, the maid, came to the open door, her 
mistress was on her knees by the bureau, with her hands 
shaking and rattling in the empty drawers. The maid's face 
was as white as that of her mistress, presently, as the girl 
stammered out her replies. 
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**My lady. I must tell you. . • . I — I am frightened. 
My lady, he gave me the letter to give you to-morrow morning 
—not before" 

** Where is it? Give it me I" 

Lady Edith snatched it from the girl's hands, and her own 
hands shook so violently that it seemed she woidd never be 
able to tear open the envelope. 

^ I am in great difficulties, and, really, I see only one way 
out of them. I am very sorry to leave you like this ; but you 
must sell Limes Court and do the best you can. They tell 
me the ground is ripe for building.*' 

Then Lady Edith rushed out into the corridor — ghastly 
white, with a hand above her head, calling, in a voice that rose 
to a scream. 

** Reynolds I WiUiam I Who is there? Come here I •* 
The servants had never heard or seen the like of it ** Wake 
them at the stables ! The carriage ! The horses I For God's 
sake be quick ! ^ 

VI 

SuiODB ! Nothing else ! Death was in the air 1 

With clenched hands she was pacing to and Aro in the 
suble-yard, while the scared servants were dragging out her 
smart victoria, bringing harness for the sleepy horses, tumbling 
into their clothes, tumbling over one another in their frantic 
haste. Panic spread from her : she had filled the night with fear. 
" For God's sake be quick I Can't — can't you see — it — it's 
life and death ? " 

Livid, shaking, stammering, she stood among her grooms, 
praying to them for speed. Never had pampered, well-paid 
servants seen the like of it. Swept away on a wind of horror, 
their proud, calm-voiced lady had vanished in the darkness 
between house and stables: here, in the lamplight by the 
coach-house doors, was a dishevelled, agonized suppliant praying 
to them for speed. 
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He was alone in the silent house so many miles away, call- 
ing to Death to come to him. It was a race against Death. 
If she could get to him first, if she could stand by his side, she 
could save him. 

The delay almost drove her mad. 

"All right, my lady. Right now.*' 

The coachman, in his stable clothes, had pulled on his 
gloves after buckling the reins. Her maid had brought her 
a hat, and put a big cloak round her bare neck and shoulders. 
The maid, in bonnet and jacket, thought she was going for the 
drive also, but she was told to stand tnck. 

" I best take a chap with me, my lady,*' said the coachman. 
** Jump up, Dick." 

" No i no one I No one to add to the weight. Go on. 
Drive on.'* 

Two of the stablemen had run forward with lanterns, to 
get the gates opened, to light them on their way. It was so 
dark beneath the spreading limes that the coachman was 
compelled to drive very slowly till they came out between 
the meadows. Then they went at a swinging trot along the 
smooth gravel to the twinkling lantern at the open gates. 
Slowly again through the stone pillars, and slowly turning, 
out into the broad high-road. 

" Now — now gallop them. Make them gallop now.** 

Then the light from the carriage-lamps flashed upon brick 
walls, glass fronts of shops, white palings of villas ; the beat 
of the iron shoes rang out loud and clear : the race with Death 
had started. The coachman shouted to a sleepy waggoner, 
and the light carriage swept by in safety. A policeman was 
shouting after them. A dog barked at them, followed them in 
a cloud of dust. From wall to wall the clatter of the galloping 
feet echoed and reverberated. 

They were forced to let the horses walk when they came to 
the first steep hill, past the Kingston gate of Richmond Park. 

"Pity we couldn't *a gone through the park,** said the 
coachman. "It would *a saved us a lot if the park was open.*' 
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While they mounted the hill, she was standing up, talking 
to her coachnuui, with her white hce touching his elbow some- 
times. He explained that it would be fatal to try to gallop 
up the hill. " Only bust *em before we get to Wimbledon 
Conunon. Let 'em catch their wind now, and we'll do 
nicely." He explained to her that the road through Richmond 
was under repair, or he would have gone that way. **It's a 
bit longer,' but it's a better road, if it was in order ; but it isn't. 
Once we get to the top of the Common we'll have a fair run, 
down Roehampton Lane and on to Hanunersmith." 

All terms and ceremonies had disappeared in the dark- 
ness as they went up this first hilL No "my lady" even. 
Something in the heavy air stifled ceremony. 

"Soon as we're over Hammersmith Bridge," said the 
coachman, "we shall get among the night-crawlers — the cabs, 
I mean. You best pick up a hansom then, and go on in that. 
My horses will be about beat by the time we reach the bridge." 

Then they galloped once more, upon the flat, broad road, 
between stately, sleeping houses ; slower again, down the long 
hill ; and once more galloping, through the vale, towards the 
next hill. 

With clenched hands die sat staring in front of her, almost 
frozen with horror. Death was in the air, flying before her 
in the darkness, flying to the far-off house where h stood 
waiting. 

He would wait for the night. He would wait till the 
night fell deep and full, and then he would creep out of the 
silent house, steal to the black river, and drop from a stone 
parapet into the darkness below. He would wait till all was 
silent in the street beneath the windows, and then would go 
from her with a flash of fire and a puff of smoke. He would 
wait in the silence with a glass in his hand, would drink, let 
the glass faU and break upon the floor, and, gasping, would 
drop forward from his chair. In imagination she could see 
him. Would she be in time ? Had she stood by his side as 
night drew near, she coidd certainly have saved him. 
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In this long drive, all her married life seemed to come back 
to her. How selfish she had been always^ how cold, how 
cruel — alwajrs ! As she thought of it, her love seemed to 
come back to hen She had loved him. At first, not at all. 
Then, because of his love for her, because of the bond itself, 
she had been forced to love him. For a little while — for a 
little while after the priest had joined their hands, she had 
really loved him. If there had been children — if fate had 
been kind to them and made her a mother, she would have 
loved him always. 

How cruelly selfish she had been I She thought of 
attempts he had made to bring her back to him — a word, a 
tone, a gesture, the meaning of which she had understood, 
but ignored. She thought of him lying ill, of his gratitude to 
her for sitting by his bedside. In imagination she felt his hand 
upon her wrist, heard his low voice : ^* Edith, don't read any 
more. Don't tire yourself. Edith, how good you have been 
to me while I have been lying here I I shall never forget 
your goodness to me— never forget it." And she had opened 
the book again and read on : not because he wanted to hear 
more, but because it was less trouble to read to him than to 
talk to him. She could not look back even upon this famous 
bedside reading without shame and regret. 

How generous he had been always. He had given her all his 
gold ; and when the gold was gone he would rather &ce death 
than empty-handed meet her. And she thought of how she 
had spent while he toiled ; of her careless, grand, unquestioning 
way of using his money. She thought of something he had 
once said : " We are steadily increasing our expenses." " We " 
— not ** j^w." And she had said : ** I thought you were so 
rich " ; or something like that — something u^erly imworthy. 
" Yes," he said ; ** but I should be richer if I sometimes saved 
money." " Is it worth while saving ? " she answered. ** What 
should we save for ? " That was a cruel — ^a bitterly cruel — 
thing to say. 

Horror froze her blood now as she thought of these things. 
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She had been driving him on — ^to this. The carriage-lamps 
flashed upon brick walls again, and the clatter of the flying 
feet echoed loud and long. They were dashing down 
Roehampton Lane. Would she be in time? Henceforth 
she thought no more of the past. She thought only of him, 
with ever-increasing fear. 

She had felt certain that he would be at the house in South 
Audley Street : that he would go there some time this evening, 
as he had been to Kingston, to make all tidy and neat in the 
room that he meant never to use again. Instinctively she had 
been certain that he would go there — to wait. But now, as 
she drew nearer to her goal, fear broke her thought, fear nearly 
drove her mad. The last half-hour — ^first with the beaten 
horses, and then in the hansom-cab on again fix>m Hanuner- 
smith Broadway — was an interminable agony. 

No light showed from the house ; not a sound came to her 
as she sprang from the cab, and with shaking fingers set her 
latchkey in the lock. A policeman watched her as she let 
herself into the dark hall, and then stood talking to the 
cabman. 

*^ Seems in a hurry about something, eh ? What's up, I 
wonder ? *' 

Light from beneath the door of his room on the first floor ; 
and, when her shaking hand was on the door itself, something 
that seemed to make her heart turn to fire, and then stop 
beating — ^the sound of a footstep. 

He was by his writing-table, stooping over a tin box, 
tidying his papers. There was a litter of papers on the floor ; 
there were papers on his table, on the seats of chairs ; papers 
smouldering above a heap of ashes on the hearth. Close to his 
desk lay his watch. He had been busily setting his papers in 
order : working through the silent night-hours, with his watch 
open to tell him when he must strike work, and use the 
revolver that lay waiting near the watch. 

He was grey, haggard, dreadful to see — a doomed man, 
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methodically working on, with Death staring in his eyes 
and whispering in his ears. 

Lady Edith was on her knees, an arm clinging round his 
legs, a hand pulling at his sleeve. She was moaning ; she was 
sobbing; she was clinging to her husband with frenzied 
strength. 

<< Oh, oh, oh !— thank God !— oh, thank God, I am in 
time!" 

That was how Limes Court came into the market 

Mr. Upton has been compelled to begin all over again. 

But he will succeed — because his wife is standing by his side, 

facing his troubles with him. 
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THE SQUIRE AND THE PARSON 

WELL) Jack!*' said the parson, ^what are 70U 
looking for ?•' 

**Th* 'ounds, sir," said the rustic. 

The rustic was standing on the second bar of a gate ; and 
the parson had paused as he walked by along the high-road. 

"The hounds have gone an hour or more.*' 

" But they may come back, sir. I heard un *arf 'n *our ago, 
running the vale proper." 

And Jack Barnes, the rustic, speaking over his shoulder, 
gazed at the fine stretch of grass country, the upward sweep of 
the woodlands, and the bare ridge of down that shut out the 
happy valley into which horses and hounds and red-coats had 
vanished. 

**Pity fox weren't driven for the mill, sir." And he 
nodded his head in the direction of the old mill, two miles 
away. "There'd 'a been leaping then, sir, all up the old 
Pint-ter-Pint course. They used to come round by the lower 
wood, sir, and the finish were the mill " — tracing out the line 
of country with extended arm. "You could see 'em most all 
the way sir, and the crowd in the mill-race meads was as big 
as Alderfield Fair. If you'll believe me, sir, there did used to 
be a steam round-der-bout, the cocoa-nut shies, and swing- 
boats, for all the world like a fiiir. I know the year the Squire 
won the race on Pioneer I was so near struck dead by one of 
them swing-boats as turned me fair sick. I was a^running for 
to see the young Squire weigh in — ^never looking for naught 
else — ^and it weren't so much as that from my head — it were 
not, sir. My legs, sir, was like turned to water, and tremble I 

47 
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I trembled like Th* 'orn ! I heard th* 'orn down the 

vale — I heard it distinct " 

It was a hunting country. Gentle and simple, high and 
low, they loved the sound of the horn. This Jack Barnes, a 
decent fellow, as the parson knew, was but a type of the little 
southern community. Sucked in with their first supplies of 
milk was the deep love of sport ; and the child who had seen 
his mother drop the chum-handle and run to the garden gate, 
while the gay throng jogged by firom meet to cover, was the 
father of the rough man with the pointing hand and the 
excited eyes. Why these poor louts, who had never in their 
long lives sat upon a saddled horse, or pieced together the tale 
of a fox-hunt from start to finish, otherwise than in broken 
chapters spread out over a course of years, only pursuing as the 
loose cart-horse pursues the express train flashing by its narrow 
pasture groimd, outstripped long before it is stopped by the first 
fence — why these should be essentially as keen with regard to 
the matter as the glossy-booted, snowy-breeched lords of the 
land was a m3rstery to the parson : a mystery which had already 
given him pain. 

** 'Twas th' 'orn calling un off. Killed or gorn to ground 
I reckon. They won't come back now,'* said Jack Barnes 
regretfully* And he turned and seated himself on the gate. 

<<I did not see you in church on Simday, Jack," said the 
parson kindly. 

«No-o,sir." 

" How was that i Not ill, I hope." 

** No sir " — very slowly. " I was a-ferriting. That's what 
I was a-doing, sir." 

"Then don't let it occur again." And there was an 
assumption of authority in the parson's tone— a kind but 
authoritative reproof. "Be in your place on Sunday next. 
Jack." 

" Look here, — ^sir," and the rustic grinned amiably, respect- 
fully, and sheepishly — ^"I bean't goin' again — ^When you sees 
Squire there, you may look out for me." 
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The young parson clenched his fists as though the yokel 
had struck him, and as though, in the heat of the moment, the 
other cheek was not about to be turned. 

By entirely unconscious muscular action, Barnes's right leg 
had crossed to the field side of the gate when the parson took a 
step back, and, without a word, stamped away down the road 
to the village. 

The Squire would not go to church. 

With the loss of his mother he had lost the silken but 
unbreakable rope which, wet or fine, from year's end to year's 
end, on each seventh day, had haided him out of the Hall 
across the park, and brought him up with a hitch and a double 
turn in the fiunily pew. 

He was perfectly frank when tackled on the subject. 

^^My dear chap, my poor mother over-did it with me. 
I don't say that I shall never go again. Certainly not. When 
I'm married, no doubt my wife will insist; and I suppose 
I shall have to begin again. But, meantime, honestly I can't 
stick it." 

And Mr. Charles Draper, the Squire, almost groaned. 

** But the example ! " said the parson, very mildly. ** You 
see, you have to think of others." 

" I have to think of myself first," said the Squire. " It 
isn't that it does me no good. It does me positive harm." 

" How can that be ? " 

"I'll tell you," said the Squire earnestly. "You know, 
I'm not a bit irreligious. I believe all right, but it simply bores 
me to death. I know the service by heart. I could rattle it 
through myself in fifteen minutes, without a slip; and yet 
I know, from the moment I'm boxed in my pew, it is going to 
take an hour and a quarter to get through the ph—not counting 
the sermon." 

"But surely that is not an ordeal " the parson was 

beginning, with a grave but kindly smile. 

"It is — it is," said the Squire. "Enough to make me 
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almost go out of mj mind sometimes. What have I to think 
about ? Fm not a bookish chap. I've no mental food to chew 
the cud with. I can't listen, because I know what's coming ; 
and it comes so infernally slow that I want to give a view- 
holloa when it Joes come." 

The parson laughed indulgently. 

^* Then I begin to think of all sorts of foolish and abomin- 
able things. In the sermon especially, it really seems as though 
the devil himself was personally attacking me. I wrestle with 
him, but I am so intolerably, maddeningly bored that I am 
powerless to resist." 

The Squire's blue eyes shone steadily on the parson ; his 
handsome bo]rish iace was full of earnestness. He was ex- 
planatory, regretful, eager, but obviously stating his case with 
absolute truthfulness. 

*^ I'll tell you what I was thinking about last time I went, 
while you were preaching your first sermon : — ^well, I was 
thinking what I should do if I was married to old Mrs. 
Edmundson. It was like a nightmare. I pinched myself, but 
I couldn't shake it off." 

"My dear fellow!" 

" Horrible I wasn't it ? Then, in a flash, I was thinking of 
a trip to Paris with poor Nellie Granger, your schoolmistress. 
The boat, the train, the hotel— everything — as real as life, too. 
I could not get away from it, till you tiuned towards the altar 
when you'd finished. It must do a man harm to harbour such 
thoughts as those." 

"I will give you a little book of meditations, written by 
one I used to know a t " 

** No, no, old chap. It's no good. If I could I would, but 
I reaiiy can't Come into the billiard-room and give me a 
licking at the pills. And, I say, I want to write you a little 
cheque for the school extension fund. I know you are dead 
keen about building." 

This was the first of many conversations. 

The Rev. George Craddock was thirty-three years old. 
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and Mr, Charles Draper was only twenty-seven. The parson 
was dark and strongly biiilt ; the Squire was tall and fair and 
slender. The parson lived with a man and a maid in the 
snug little vicarage by the church ; the Squire Uved in the fine 
old red-brick Hall, and was lord of the rich country-side — the 
brilliant firinge of the bare southern downs. 

The Rev. George was a priest who believed in what he 
preached. He was a well-to-do celibate, dean-shaven, priest- 
like as to the thin nose and cold grey eyes, but with a secular 
turn to his mouth and lips and firm-set chin. 

After a successful Oxford career and some good work in 
a poor London parish, he had been presented to the living 
of Chickfbrd, which, strangely enough, was in the gift of an 
alien lord and not in the hands of the local squire. 

Even in his undergraduate days he had lived very little 
with men of his own age ; and from the weight of college 
walls, the splendour of college chapels, the slow tongues of 
college dons, and, above all, the insjured writings ever in his 
mind, he seemed quite unconsciously to have acquired a dignity 
of manner and an old-world trick of speech which in the 
ordinary intercourse of life were apt to suggest a foolish 
affectation or a ludicrous eccentricity. 

Of Chickford the Rev. George had known nothing before 
his arrival, except this: that it lay in the country hunted 
by the Alderfield Hounds, but was within easy reach of most 
of the best meets with Mr. Gaunt's. But, as the Rev. George 
had not hunted for thirteen years, and had no intention of 
ever taking the field again, this information, volunteered by 
a sporting acquaintance, was of no import to him. 

Then, on the afternoon of his arrival in the December 
twilight, while he stood in his garden plot, portmanteaux, 
book-boxes, cricket bags, and tin cue-case still lying on the 
gravel path and grass border, the Squire came down to the 
garden-gate to bid him welcome. 

He was wonderfully pleasant to look upon, with his blue 
eyes, his simburnt £ice, his silky little moustache, his white 
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teeth, and happy smile. He had taken off his pink coat and 
tops, and replaced them hj a shooting-jacket and brown gaiters 
and boots, but the white stock, the white breeches with a 
spatter of soil upon them, and the brass buttons of the hunt 
glittering upon his buff waistcoat, indicated what the day's 
work had been. 

*^I left hoxmds early on purpose to be here as soon as you 
turned up,*' said the Squire* ^^I hope we shall hit it off 
together." 

And, as fully as on a first impression one man can love 
another, the parson loved the Squire. 

He soon began to pick up all the local lore connected with 
the Drapers of ChickJTord — ^their history, and their past and 
present splendour. Some time, long before the dawn of 
civilization, it seemed, in a misty world of strife, when men 
lived in caves cut in the hiUside, a Draper had come to Chick- 
ford with his stone axe in his strong right hand, and so hacked 
his way into the love and confidence of the neighbourhood 
that he became its lord paramount and perpetual. Then — 
after an interval — there had been the Draper who built the 
Hall, then the Draper who kept the hounds, and then this 
young reigning Draper's father. 

To the parson, it was obvious, while the matrons of the 
village poured these matters into his attentive ear, that, as a 
hmiljy the Drapers of Chickford were locally held to be of 
rather more weight in the world's scale than the HohenzoUerns. 

^*Yes; Charles Draper's mother nursed the property all 
through his minority," said Mrs. Burden, the doctor's wife, 
and a most worthy lady. ^*Ah, $he was a saintly woman, 
Mr. Craddock. A true Chxirchwoman. I wish you could 
have known her. A woman of tremendous resolution ! When 
she made up her mind to a thing, nothing would change her. 
If you wouldn't bend before her, you had to break. But that's 
a characteristic of the Draper fiunily." 

"Acquired by marriage even?" said the Rev. George, 
smiling good humouredly. 
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^^Oh, she was a Draper by Urth — a coudn. So that 
Charles may be said to be a Draper to the backbone." 

With the family traditions, the hunting traditions of the place 
were also freely imparted. The Alderfield Hunt — a subscription 
pack — formed one of the oldest as well as one of the finest 
institutions of the kingdom. The Alderfield and Mr. Gaunt's 
alwa]rs had shown more and bettir sport than any two other 
packs in the world. Mr. Gaunt's hounds, no doubt, were 
more universally known, more famous in printed records ; but 
the Alderfield, really and truly, was the better country, and 
Chickford lay in the very heart and creamiest part of it. Of 
course, Mr. Gaunt, who had hunted his own hounds for thirty- 
five years, overshadowed everything by the greatness of his 
sporting fiune, but his country was so vast that he had been 
obliged to cede a considerable portion of it to the Alderfield. 
And of all the flyers who had ever flown in the wake of the 
streaming hounds in either country, Mr. Charles Draper was 
unquestionably the most accomplished performer. 

^^ One year he hunted from Rugby," said Mrs. Edmund- 
son, a matron of conriderable importance, with good-looking 
daughters. ^^Yes; he stayed there the whole season, just 
to see for himself how things were done ; and it is a fact, Mr. 
Craddock, that he simply astounded them. They were positively 
glad to see the last of him. He cut them all down, he did 
indeed." 

^ I think he rides very gracefully," said one of the older and 
prettier daughters, *^and he never seems to get hot. I know 
he was perfectly cool when he rode in after winning the 
Point-to-Point on Pioneer." 

^ Yes," said Mrs. Edmundson, ^< there used to be a meeting 
of the United Hunts every year ; and Charles won the Hunt 
Cup at the last meeting, three years ago. They abandoned 
it after that. A great pity, because it was an event — something 
to look forward ta But such damage was done by the crowds." 

A clergyman in a new neighbourhood is sure to be given 
his bearings by the fairer half of his flock, but the Rev. George 
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was quick to correct his observations by the aid of masculine 
pilots. In this matter of the horsemanship of the Squire there 
were, however, no two opinions. The rams and the ewes 
were unanimous. Captain Hill, Mr. Grove, Mr. Chandle, 
and the other men that he soon met at the Hall all endorsed 
the statements of the ladies. There was no doubt about it. 
The Squire was a marvellously clever rider to hounds. 

^ And he has taken to you in a most surprising manner," 
said Mrs. Burden impressively, as became his mother's friend. 
^^ You will have a great influence over him, and it will be your 
duty to exert it for .his good. He is idolized by everybody here. 
He is very young, and, with the immense power in his hands 
and the tremendous temptations to which he is exposed, he 
needs one to guide his steps.*' 

The Rev. George did not quite relish having the line or 
his duty traced out for him by the most friendly hand, but he 
refrained from telling Mrs. Burden so. 

^ Do you know you are going to make my task harder 
than I had deemed probable ? " said the parson. 

<< Oh, don't let's go over all that again," said the Squire, 
sadly. 

^I fear defection among your coiurders. That farmer — 
he who rears so many horses, and lets hunters on hire — he was 
at first punctual in attendance, but his place knows him no 
more." 

<«What! old Meldon? Has h dropped it? Oh he's 
getting fiit and stupid. He won't go a yard this season. I 
saw him the other day messing about at a little place no bigger 
than that sofa I Shall I speak to the old fool ?" 

<* Do what you no doubt did in the hunting-field. Give 
him a lead." 

But the Squire only shook his head. 

He was good to the poor, just to tenants, generous to 
relatives — filling his house with cousins and aunts, surprising 
them with new silk dresses, startling them with litde cheques. 
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giving them luxurious lodging and unstinted board until they 
were ousted, not by him, but by other aunts and cousins 
panting to fill their places. 

He was a stray lamb that must be brought back to the fold ; 
and the parson returned to the charge again and again, always 
with a tolerant smile on his close-shaven face. 

^Look here," said the Squire, ahnost at bay. ^If you 
would guarantee to rattle through the thing in forty-five 
minutes and swear you'd never preach for more than hia/, for 
your sake I'd come." 

^My dear follow, how can I make such a promise ? How 
can I bflirgain— " 

^^But you parsons seem to have no notion of time. Have 
you never waited three-quarters of an hour at a railway-station i 
It seems a month," said the Squire vehemently. ^Do jrou 
know how long the Grand National takes i Four and a half 
miles across country. Isn't the time a man can ride such a 
race as that in long enough for a sermcn ? " 

He was such a good young Squire. 

He viras supposed to have sown his wild oats as a Draper 
should — one season's crop on a big scale — two or three hundred 
acres under the riotous growth, and there an end of it. Of 
course the village gossips — one or two worthy matrons — fancied 
that he had kept a strip or two in cultivation in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and that, when you saw him flash by in the 
station-brougham to catch the evening train after a week's 
hard riding, he was off to tend these minor patches. But the 
parson checked the tongue of gossip, and gave no credence to 
slander. 

He was all that he should be. Only when you asked him 
to go to church, you ran head-first against the Draper charac- 
teristic It was as though, where all was light and space and 
air, a heavy padded door jammed to in your hoc 

^It has almost come to this : Your abstention is like to 
lose me my hold on the parish." 

*^ What old she-ass has told you that i " 
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" Your lack of sympathy robs me of theirs." 

^^ My dear chap ! If you want the truth, it's your lack of 
sympathy with us that's upsetting the apple-cart ! " 

And the Squire's tone was a trifle heated. It had been a 
long discussion this time* 

^^My lack of sympathy?" And the parson's tolerant 
smile iaded away. 

" Well, we are a sporting lot — a himting lot — ^we always 
have been. Now, in your heart of hearts, you don't approve 
of himting. You don't hunt yourself." 

^^ I hunted before I took Orders. But now it would not 
be seemly. I have never condemned hunting." 

<^ Why, my dear chap, what was your first sermon ? It 
was an early frost that year. Hounds stopped before Christmas. 
And you began about it being a beautiful, white world that we 
rose to look out upon — Heaven's pure mantle which you loved 
to see, and for your part you wished it might lie there all 
through the Christmas season, and that men's hearts would be 
as white as the snow. Very eloquent ! But not much in 
touch with a himting lot like us fellows, with their horses 
kicking their cribs to pieces. Half the parish earn their daily 
bread by the hunting, one way or another." 

^^ If my people are sliding from me from any such foolish 
thoughts, you must aid me to win them back. I cannot preach 
a lie — ^that to hunt a fox is the best thing a man can do." 

^^ And I can't go and hear you preach, one way or another," 
said the Squire very hotly, *^ so let's drop the subject once and 
for all." 

^^That means that I must come here no more." 

"What rot!" 

" No ; the Hall is very pleasant, and I value your company 
much, but my charge more. While you stay away from my 
Master's house, I must stay away from yours." 

This was the parting of the ways. There was no quarrel, 
no hard word, no break of friendly greetings when the two 
men met. But for three months the village had known that 
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diplomatic relations had ceased, and that, to all intents and 
purposesi the two great powers of the village were at war. 

Twilight was felling, and there was a touch of frost in the 
still air as the parson jogged along the Alderfield high-road on 
his quiet old pony, telling himself that he was a beaten and a 
disappointed man. 

He had been carrying spiritiial comfort to a bedridden 
grandam on the skirts of his parish ; but, throughout his visit 
to the stufiy little sick-room, his thoughts had been working 
upon the words spoken thb morning by the man Barnes. The 
brutal speech of the thick-headed peasant had embodied the 
fear which had weighed more and more heavily upon the Rev. 
George for the last three months. War with the Hall must in 
the end mean the loss of his flock. Poor foolish sheep, trained 
from birth to follow their leader, how could the shepherd drive 
them when their leader turned rogue i He had realized from 
the first that if he failed to get the bell-wether into the pen, no 
hurdles would hold the rest of them. 

Mingled with the bitterness of his priestlike regret, there 
was something of personal pain, the twinge of wounded vanity, 
in his failure. It had seemed, in the beginning, so small a 
thing to induce one smiling young man to mend his wzjs. A 
little pressure, the influence of a strong character over a weak 
one, a friendly appeal to the better side of a radically amiable 
nature, a request urged, if necessary, as a personal favour, and 
the thing would be done. 

Presently, in the silence of the dusk, the voices of men 
and the sound of horses' hoofs ringing clear on the hardening 
road followed him as he moved sadly forward. He never 
looked round. He knew that these were people returning 
from the chase — the Squire, Chandle, Grove, and the rest — 
noisy and jubilant after a triiunphal day — perhaps a fox killed 
within a yard of its hole. ^ A noble day's work," he thought 
bitterly. 

^ Hullo, old chap ! " cried the Squire genially. 
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« We've had the run of the season ! '' said Captain Hill. 

"A real clinker 1 " said Mr. Grove. 

^< And no mistake 1 '* said Mr. Chandle. 

Their red coats were splashed with mud. One of them 
had torn his face with a bramble streamer; another had 
smashed his hat under a tree ; but their voices were loud and 
enthusiastic, as of men who had been out to battle and come 
home flushed with the full glory of conquest 

^* Come up to dinner to-night," said the Squire eagerly. 

^ And we'll drink a health to old Pioneer/' said Mr. Grove. 
*^I never saw him carry you better" — nodding admiringly at 
the Squire's gallant old bay. 

^^ Look here, Draper," said the parson, drawing ahead and 
close to the side of the Squire. *^ What I have long dreaded 
has come to pass." And earnestly, hurriedly, the phrases 
tumbling over each other in a torrent of eloquence, the parson 
told the Squire the evil words of Barnes, and the despair and 
anguish they had unchained in his breast 

^ This means that imless you give in, I must go. With 
you against me, I am powerless to hold my own." 

The Squire laughed. <^I assure you it's not that a bit," 
he said kindly, but still smiling, while the parson's face was 
contracted and convulsed with emotion. ' ^It b simply your 
attitude towards the hunting that has turned Barnes and the 
rest of them rusty. I assure you — if you only rode — just to 
the meets even " 

The parson struck his forehead with hb clenched hand 
in an extraordinary gesture of despair. It was just the action 
which would be appropriate to an actor representing on the 
stage a desperate man who hears that his last resource has 
failed him, but, to the Squire, it was startling and painful in 
its strangeness. 

**Then look here," gasped the parson, and hb voice was 
harsh and strained. ^^I challenge you on your own ground. 
Will you ride me four miles across country i " 

"Chandle! Grove!" The Squire called to the men 
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behind him. He thought that scmiething had snapped in the 
parson's brain, just now, when he struck his forehead. 

^^I am bitterly in earnest,'' said the parson. ^I take you 
at your word. I have lost them because I do not ride ? Well, 
I will ride to win them back ! And the wager shall be this : 
If I win, you come to church ; if I lose, I leave the parish ! " 

This was what the parson said in the growing darkness, 
as the hunting-men crowded round him-*excited, eager, 
boisterous, all talking at the same time. Not once did the 
parson say it, but again and again. ^^That is my challenge. 
Four miles I Do you refuse ? Wherever you like 1 I am 
bitterly in earnest." 

And at last the Squire said ^Done." What else could 
he say, in the circumstances, with four or five friends about 
him, who pronounced the parson's offer one of the hand- 
somest, most sporting, and completely satisfactory which it 
had ever been their privilege to overhear ? 

"But you haven't a horse," the Squire objected feebly. 

^ I will procure one," said the parson resolutely. 

" Oh, it's too ridiculous ! " said the Sqmre. 

**Isitamatch?" 

" Of course it is," said Mr. Chandle. 

**Good morning, Meldon. May I speak to you?" said 
the Vicar of Chickford at the gate of Mr. Meldon's little 
garden. 

"Certainly, sir. What can I do for you, sir?" said 
Mr. Meldon, coming down the path. 

He was a big man, with a broad face and a double chin ; 
and he did not appear to welcome his Vicar with any marked 
degree of cordiality. 

"Well," said the parson, with a slight hesitation, "I desire 
a racing-horse. Can you let me have one on hire ? " 

"A racing-horse? I ain't got no racing-horses," said 
Mr. Meldon, pushing his square-topped bowler back on his 
forehead. 
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*< One that can gallop and jump and stay over four miles 
of a fair hunting country/' said the parson. 

Mr. Meldon drew himself back a step or two on the path ; 
then turned, and called lustily, *^ Missus ! Come out here. 
Missus!'' 

" Well, what ever is it ? " said Mrs. Meldon, in the porch 
of the house. 

She was a hard-faced lady of thirty-five, with dark hair, 
and a thin, pinched look about the nose and lips. In the 
sportingly expressed gossip of the village, when compared with 
her husband in strength of character and capacity of household 
and general control, she was held to be very much ** the better 
horse of the two." There was even less of cordiality in her 
greeting than in her husband's as she bade the parson *^good 
day." 

** WeU, what is it i " she asked Mr. Meldon. 

** Look here, sir. WoiJd you mind repeating of that again ? " 

And the parson once more recited his requirements. 

"What for?" asked Mrs. Meldon sharply. "What do 
you want such a horse for ? " 

"To ride," said the parson simply. "To ride a match 
with." 

"To ride yourself?" asked Mrs. Meldon. 

"Yes; to ride myself." 

" But can you ride, sir ? " 

"Well, Mrs. Meldon, that is the question I ask myself. 
As a lad, to the age of seventeen, I rode regularly, following 
the hounds when occasion served." 

"Did you, now?" said Mr. Meldon, scratching his head. 
"I never knew that." 

"But have I lost such equestrian art as I once possessed ? 
I cannot say ; but I hope not" 

" And who may you be wanting to ride against ? " said 
Mrs. Meldon. 

"The young Squire. He and I have made up a friendly 
match." 
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^^ Oh, sir, it's all tome nonsense of the Squire's. It's just 
a joke they have been having with you." 

^Indeed, Mrs. Meldon, it is no joke. The challenge is 
my own ; and a horse to bear me I must certainly find. If 
my good friend here cannot help me, I must seek elsewhere." 

Mr. Meldon tilted his hat forward, rubbed his fm chin, 
and stood silently gazing at his Vicar, with a perplexed grin 
on his ample face. 

"If you have no horse of speed," said the Vicar, **it will 
be of no avail to lend me another; for, as you know, the 
Squire's horses are indeed fleet of foot" 

"Well, / never heard the like of this ! " said Mrs. Meldon, 
laying her hand on the latch of the gate. "Will you step 
inside, sir ? I do believe you're but taking a rise out of Jim 
and me. But step in, sir — step in." 

And the sharp lines of Mrs. Meldon's face softened and 
relaxed into an expression of sunshiny geniality which the 
Vicar had never yet seen in that quarter. 

"You are very good, Mrs. Meldon, but believe me, I 
am not joking." 

"Go on, sir," said Mr. Meldon, chuckling. "It's a bit 
too rich to take us in ! " 

"Don't be a fool!" said Mrs. Meldon. "Can't you see 
Mr. Craddock is in downright earnest ? I could — the moment 
he spoke — ^with half an cya" 

"No I Is he?" cried the rebuked husband. "Well, I'm 
blowed ! " And he struck his great thigh with his open hand. 

" You see, sir," said Mrs. Meldon, pouring out a glass of 
mahogany-coloured sherry in the best parlour, and urging her 
guest to take this light refreshment after his walk — " you see, 
sir, it's a serious thing to go and risk breaking of a horse's neck 
by racing him under one as is not exactly used to it, as it were 
—even supposing Jim here had a likely one." 

"I should indemnify you for all hazard," said the parson. 

" Heaven forbid we should refuse to support a gentleman 
in such a bit of fim — and him the vicar of the parish," said 
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Mrs. Meldon devoutly. ^^ But it is but natural that Jim has 
to look at the thing aJl round. It would mean money lost to 
US| without counting of accidents. Our hunters let regular. 
Two guineas a time, and two days a week. Now, to take a 
horse and train him for a race would be keeping him for that 
purpose and nothing else for weeks." 

^Captain Hill bade us ride our race a month hence,*' 
said the parson. <^ If this be so, the horse which you devote 
to me will forfeit a rent of sixteen guineas for his field 
service." 

"For what, sir?" said Mrs. Meldon. "Oh, yes; that's 
right, sir." 

" Well, to be fair, I must pay you more. Mrs. Meldon, if 
you can set me upon such a creature, trained and ready, as 
shall give me a chance of winning my venture, I will pay you 
thirty guineas, and will further recoup you for any injury the 
poor beast may-su£Fer in the contest." 

" Well spoken, sir ! " cried Mr. Meldon, smacking his leg 
again. " Spoken like a gentleman — and a sportsman ! " 

" Be quiet, Jim, and ring that bell. % . . The Squire'll ride 
old Pioneer, that's a certainty. I only wish to goodness, Jim, 
we'd never parted with Crocodile." 

"Was Crocodile a racing horse ? " asked the parson* 

" He was that, sir. Not strictly speaking, you know, sir. 
But he was a rare beggar to leap and gallop. As sure as I 
stand here, he'd have taken the Hunt Cup off the Squire and 
Pioneer if I could have had one of my chaps a-riding of him, 
instead of being bound to put up a member of the Hunt 
Captain Hill's a very nice gentleman, sir, but he ain't no more 
good to ride a race than my foot ! " 

" Why did you sell the animal ? " asked the parson. 

"Well, you see, the old devil were not honestly safe to 
ride with hounds. You could not steady that horse if he meant 
going, and you could not start him if he didn't mean to go. 
The missus will tell you what a fright I give her on him in the 
field behind the stables. So we sold him to Rogers, over at 
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Alderfield, for thirty-five pounds, to see what he could do with 
him along with the military for the regimental races.** 

^^ Have you rung, ma'am ? " said the apple-cheeked maid at 
the parlour-door. 

<^ Yes,** said Mrs. Meldon decisively. <<Tell them to put 
a saddle and bridle on the old bay mare and take her round to 
the field.** 

It was a pleasant sight to see Mrs. Meldon, with her petti- 
coats well tucked up, take up a position on a molehill in the 
muddy field, while the Vicar, seated upon the rat-tailed, fiddle- 
headed mare, had his stirrup leathers carefully adjusted and his 
black trousers bound about his ankles with bits of string, by 
the ready hands of the dealer and his men. 

*^Now, sir, canter round the field, just to get your seat 
like,'* said Mrs. Meldon, with shrill and authoritative voice ; 
and her beady eyes flashed with excitement ^^And when 
you come back, take her over them hurdles. Now, holler, 
Jim, to wake the old slug I She's half asleep 1 '* 

"Tally ho I Whoop! Tally ho I Forrard away !'* roared 
Mr. Meldon, and the black-coated figure and the rat-tailed 
mare started away at a sedate canter. 

" Lord's sakes I Set back I '* screamed Mrs. Meldon, as the 
Rev. George landed on the mare's shoulders while she made 
her cow-like progress over the rotten old hurdles. 

"Bring her round and shove her at *em again, and set back 
for the love of mercy I ** cried Mrs. Meldon. " Get behind 
her, Jim, and holler again ! *' 

Then, with an attendant train, the master beating a stick 
inside his hat, and the helpers screeching, the old mare came 
round to the attack again. 

This rime she was moving. With her long ears cocked and 
the old rat-tail on high, she came on in gallant style, standing 
o£E at her jump most stoutly, while the Rev. Gecnrge lay back 
till the shovel hat and the hairless stump nearly met, and beast 
and man sailed over the obstacle triumphantly. 

"He*ll do!" cried Mrs. Meldon. "Jim, we must help 
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him through with this job. Who'd ever have guessed heM 'ave 
had the grit in him i Much better, sir, much better ! '* 

The parson's face was pale, and he was gasping for breath, 
as a man who had been swinmiing against a strong tide. 

**The quite unwonted — er — exercise, at first, exhausts 
one," he gasped. ^^I, too, must undergo a course of training, 
Mrs.Meldonl'' 



**I just bin over to sec White of the Mill,'* said Mr. 
Meldon, touching his hat respectfully to the young Squire. 
"He's all right, sir.'' 

"Is he?" said the Squire. "I didn't know he'd been 
wrong. What has been the matter with him ? " 

" I mean about the race, sir. He don't put objections of 
any sort—- only stipulates we make good all damages, as is but 
fair." 

"What race ?" said the Squire shortly. 

"You and Mr. Craddock's, sir." 

" I'm not going to ride any race with Mr. Craddock." 

" Indeed, sir i Is that so, sir i " 

"Certainly not." 

" Oh come, sir, you can trust me I I am in the know, 
naturally. Captain Hill and Mr. Grove have been in half a 
dozen times, and we've pretty nearly settled everything. The 
old Pint-ter-Pint course, and the finish at the mill. I ain't seen 
Churchill yet, down at Firbank Farm, but the rest is agreeable." 

" Look here, Meldon," said the Squire. "It's all nonsense. 
And you mustn't encourage him in such folly. You don't 
want him to break his neck, I suppose ? " 

"Why, no, sir," said Mr. Meldon thoughtfully. "That's 
just what the missus and I don't want him to do. And that's 
why we've taken him in hand as we have done. And he's a 
beggar to stick to his work, sir I Down at our place every 
mornin', seven o'clock, sir, and hard at it, on anythink you 
care to put him on." 
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" What do jrou mean ? Learning to ride ? ** 

" Well, recovering of it like ! It seems he did ride once — 
r^ular.** 

^You have done very wrong to encourage him to make 
such a fool of himself/' said the Squire. 

^Have I, sir? Well, I must say I thought that was 
your doing, sir,** said Mr. Meldon humbly, **and you wished 
it, sir.** 

^^ What do you think you are going to put him on when 
you*ve done with him ?** asked the Squire abruptly. **What 
have you got that would have a chance against any of mine, 
I should like to know, supposing he had been riding races all 
his life?** 

** Oh, we*ll find him something for to ride, sir,** said Mr. 
Meldon, slowly, and rather sheepishly. ^^ 1*11 do my best for 
him honestly, sir, for he*s fiurly come over the missus and me, 
I do assure you, sir, by the way he goes at it He*s a good 
plucked *un — there's no denying it, sir ! ** 

^ O Mr. Craddock, you qiute startled me,** said the elder 
Miss Edmimdson, with a nervous little catch in her voice. 
** I thought you were in the vestry.** 

Evening service (a saint's day) was just over, and they had 
met in the shadow of the church porch. The very sparse 
congregation had dispersed, and the sexton was barring and 
bolting the heavy doors behind them. 

**I come from the vestry now,** said the Vicar. ** Were 
you waiting to speak with me. Miss Edmundson ? ** 

^Oh, no,** said Miss Edmundson. ^^I was hurrying 
home.** 

And they walked side by side down the church path 
towards the pale flicker of the oil lamp hanging above the gate. 

** But I do want to speak to you, now I have met you,** 
said Miss Edmundson, with a little laugh and another nervous 
catch in the voice. "I have something for you.** And she 
fumbled with a brown paper parcel. 

F 
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" For me or for my poor ? '* asked the Vicar. 

" For you, yourself," said Miss Edmundson, gulping. " I 
know people sdways make so much fiin of such gifts that 
I'm almost ashamed to offer them. But I want you to, please. 
Will you?" 

The flickering lamp lit up the eager, shy, and blushing 
face of the girl and the gravely attentive &ce of the priest. 

^^ I worked them all mjrself, and at first I meant them for 
somebody else. But now I want you to have them — Please 
take them. I must go. Mother will be wondering I " And 
she thrust the soft parcel into her vicar's hands. 

" Good-night Throw them away, if you never wear them 
and don't want them. But I worked them myself." 

She had taken his hand, mechanically, and was unconsciously 
pressing it in her nervous agitation. 

^^ And, Mr. Craddock, I do want you to win. I do hope 
you will win. I think you are splendid." 

" My child," said the priest, "what is this ? " 

But she was gone. Her light footfall fluttered ^t away 
down the soft road ; and the parson turned thoughtfully home- 
ward, with the embroidered slippers in his hand. 

" What's the good of blackguarding me about it ? " cried 
Mr. Chandle indignantly. " Is it my fault if half the village 
have heard about it ? And what does it matter if they have ? 
Poor beggars, they don't get much to excite 'cm I " 

** Beyond arranging things with the £urmers and Meldon, 
/ haven't spoken to a soul about it ! " said Mr. Grove. 

" You have all encouraged him to malro an infernal ass of 
himself! " said the Squire angrily. 

"I don't see that at all," said Mr. Chandle warmly. 
" You accepted his challenge." 

**You fellows forced me to by egging him on. But it 
would be a nice thing for me if it ended in his breaking 
his neck." 

" Why should he break his neck ? " 
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^Fm not going to give him a chance,'* said the Squire. 
^ I shall write to his bishop if I hear any more of it.'' 

Mr. Grove and Mr. Chandle turned suddenly grave, 
looked at each other, and then at the Squire. 

" My dear fellow, you mustn't do that." 

" You mustn't think of doing that." 

** Why not ? It's just what I shall do." 

'^ No, no ! If you did that, people would only think 
one thing." 

'^Everybody would say you had funked it." 

^^ Funked it! II " said the Sqiure, his eyes blazing. 

^^ I mean, the villagers. They would, old chap, really. 
No, no," said Mr. Grove. ^ Set your mind at rest. He won't 
break his neck." 

**I know for a fact," said Mr. Chandle, "that Meldon 
has bet a fiver he completes the course." 

All this was late at night, in the Hall billiard-room. 

** What's that?" said the Squire, turning towards the 
French window. ** There's some one outside on the terrace." 

It was Captain Hill, wrapped in a martial cloak, and with 
a face full of importance. 

" I saw the light, so I came round here," said the Captain, 
stepping into the room. " I couldn't come before. Fve been 
dining at the Burdens. But I came as soon as I could — to 
let you know something you ought to know, Charles." 

"Well, what is it ? " said the Sqtiire. 

"I foimd out, this afternoon, at the George, that Meldon 
has taken six to four — ^thirty pounds to twenty. At this price 
— neither more nor less — Meldon has bet his two tenners that 
the parson beats you." 

" Who the devil told you that ? " 

" Barker. Barker laid the odds himself. But I have found 
out something more than that." And the Captain's words 
came slowly and solemnly : 

"I've seen the horse the parson's going to ride. Meldon 
has got back old Crocodiled 
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** No ? No ? ** cried Mr. Grove and Mr, Chandle. 

^^I have seen the old beggar/' said Captain Hill. ^'I 
should have known him among a thousand. You remember, 
Meldon sold him to some coping hVerynum over at Alderfield. 
Well) as sure as I stand here, he has got him back again." 

And now the torment of the young Squire began. 

It was all right in the daytime, with the sunshine and 
action of life to keep his thoughts gay and bright, although 
in everything which he did — ^the careful attention to the 
training of his horse, the gallop before breakfast, the perpetual 
visits to the stable, the inquiries as to appetite and spirits, the 
close scrutiny of imbandaged legs, the long talks with the head 
groom as to the mmutest detail of diet — ^there hung upon him 
a heavy sense of injury and resentment His friends had 
treated him badly. Fair-weather fh'ends, they had all failed 
him when the pinch came. Suppose that they had been living 
in the old duelling days, and that he — a man who had made 
his proofs, who had shown himself to be gallant and staunch 
not once but a dozen times — had received some grotesque 
challenge to fight, from a foolish, unwarlike fellow that he 
had never injured. Might he not have laughed away the 
proposed combat, and should not his friends and equals have 
sought jealously to save him from an ordeal devoid of glory 
and pr^nant with the ridiculous.? But what had his friends 
done ? At the first hint of his intention to treat the half- 
witted challenger with contempt, they had plainly said : ^^ Hero 
of a hundred fields you may be, but, if you won't fight now, 
we shall say you are afraid to fight I '' 

He carefdlly concealed his resentment, and forced himself 
to find the laughing word and the light-sounding reply for one 
and alL Every hunting day new praises of the parson came 
wafted on the wintry air at the meet and the covert-side. 

^^You have bucked that parson into a regular sporting 
character. How did you lure him on, Draper? . . . The 
best thing I have heard for years. . . . Oh, yes; we shall 
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all be there to see the fun I They tell me he is becoming 
the idol of the village. Twenty people hanging about to 
watch him gallop round Meldon's £urm ! My wife sajrs she 
has never seen the church so fiill as it was last Simday 
morning,** etc., etc 

But it was at night, tired out and yet sleepless, lying in 
the big, soft bed in his spacious room, that the young Squire 
suffered. Suppose that the man succeeded in sitting on his 
horse, why should he not be beaten ? What could all his 
science, all his nerve, all his resolution avail him if old Pioneer 
tripped or blundered and his rival kept going ? And why not ? 
Pioneer was an old horse now ; and his excited brain worked 
out the horse's history again and again. Bought as a four- 
year-old, but probably nearly five years old ; then hunted two 
seasons — no : three seasons \ and then, at the end of the third 
season, winner of the Hunt Cup. And that was three years 
ago. An old horse 1 Ten or eleven years old. But, God 
bless him ! he never trips and never blunders \ and, when 
considering age, how about that old Crocodile ? 

Fool I fool I to have permitted himself to be drawn into 
such a trap. Everything to lose and nothing to gain. What- 
ever happened, this wretched man must cover himself with 
glory. To be beaten at his own game, on his own ground, 
before his own people by a black-coated parson ! Humiliation 
— disgrace-^despair— damnation I 

And the Squire would fling himself out of bed, feel his way 
across the room to the water-bottle, and drink a tumbler of the 
cool well-water to slack his fever. Then, lying down again, 
a temporary calm would come ; and, easy, confident for a few 
minutes, he would, in memory, ride over the course— the 
course known to him and not to the parson. There was one 
really nasty place, a small brook, not wide, but deep, with a 
few ragged bushes to you, and a ragged hedge on the other 
side with stunted trees growing fairly close together. A mere 
nothing if encountered with hounds. Given time to choose 
your place and your pace, to let your horse imderstand what he 
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has to do and then make him do it — nothing at all. But, 
coming down upon it (it was at the bottom of a slope) at 
racing pace, a trap — a dangerous trap. It was here that 
the parson would break his neck; and all England would 
execrate the Squire as bloodguilty although the law could 
not touch him. 

But Crocodile knew the course. That resolute old brute, 
without a really sound leg to his portion, booted and gartered 
and blinkered up to the last moment — that fiery-eyed, tearing, 
pulling blackguard of a dealer*s pride — had galloped and leaped 
the course three years ago, and had nearly snatched the cup 
from the Squire*s hand. 

Fool ! to have goaded the parson to madness and let him- 
self into such a fix as this ! Why should the man fall o£f ? 
They all said he could ride. Meldon and his virago of a wife 
had been coaching him for six weeks. Would Meldon have 
backed him if he were likely to break his neck ? No : it would 
be a fair race, ridden out to the end ; and, lying in his luxurious 
bed, in the dead, unhappy night, the Squire told himself that, 
if the parson won, he, the Squire, would conmiit suicide. 

Aftaid ? They had talked of people thinking that he was 
afraid of the parson, and now his heart was cold with fear — a 
creeping, clammy, superstitious fear. If all the county had 
challenged him to ride — Grove and Hill and the near ones, and 
the far ones too, the steeplechasing peer from Mr. Gaunt's, 
and the great soldier rider from Alderfield — how gladly would 
he have ridden races with them all, one after the other, if the 
programme took a twelvemonth to get through I There would 
have been no lying awake then ; no cold shivers to disturb 
him. But now he knew that he was afraid : afraid that, 
struggle how he might, the finger of some mysterious power 
was upon him, dooming hii|i to defeat. 

Lying alone in one wing of the great house, in the dead 
middle of the black night, with ghostly creakings of the 
panelled walls and sighing of wind and ticking of clocks in the 
empty corridors, the young man suffered, oh, he suffered 
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intolerably, for the great wrong he had done. Why, oh, why 
had he obstinately refused to go to church i Why had he 
done this evil thing i Why had he broken his mother's rest in 
the cold splendour of her place of repose ? Why had he pro- 
voked her by his abstention, continued and continued ? Why 
had he roused her resolute spirit to wander through the shadow 
world, a Draper of the Drapers, firm in her purpose even on 
the other side of the tomb— wandering, seeking, unresting, 
until she had contrived to send this fiend in a black coat and a 
shovel hat to bruise his heart and lacerate his pride as punish- 
ment of his misdeeds ? 

For, a prey to his superstitious horrors, tossing and turning 
in the half-delirium of insomnia, the poor young Squire firmly 
believed that this was what had happened. 

Sinking into the warm oblivion of sleep, on his narrow 
pallet, in his quaint little cottage bedroom, the parson was 
reciting to himself, word by word, the letter which he had 
despatched in reply to the chaplain of his Bishop : 

^*It is no idle report, but a fiu:t ; so I cannot publicly con- 
tradict it, as his lordship appears to suggest. Certainly I shall 
ride this race, because, as I would with all humbleness assure 
his lordship, I believe that it is expedient, in the best sense of 
the word, that I should do so. In the peculiar circumstances 
of this parish, and imder the existing condition of its thought, 
my conduct will not be considered unseemly or derogatory. 
Not without study, not without preparation, shall I ride out to 
do battle with the arrayed force of folly and prejudice that has 
hitherto obstructed and frustrated my best efforts.'' 

That was the gist of it. That was an absolutely sincere 
expression of his earnest thought on the matter. He was to do 
battle with the arch-enemy of mankind ; and the stake was to 
be the spiritual welfiire of these heavy-footed, slow-witted 
rustics. If, and he prayed that it might be so, something like 
a miracle were vouchsafed, and it should be given to him to 
prevail over the enemy in the sight of all men, then their hard 
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hearts would be softened and their wandering feet would be 
brought back into the way of grace. 

Not without study, and certainly not without preparation. 
The preparation, as Mrs. Meldon understood the word, had 
been terrible. Broken in joints, aching in back, sore in limbs, 
he had never faltered or wavered. The labour and distress of 
the thing had crushed out sensation and thought — except the 
thought of the reward he was suffering to attain. That thought 
had dominated his life to the exclusion of all else. He had 
been an uncomplaining slave in the hands of his trainers, sub- 
mitting to torture with the smile of an early martyr. The 
solid flesh had melted away from him ; his cheekbones had 
become prominent ; but his arms and 1^ seemed to have been 
turned into steel and whipcord. He had lost fifteen pounds 
since he first sat in Mr. Meldon's scale, and yet, even now in 
his sleep, the shrill voice of Mrs. Meldon crying in his ear : 
^^ Set back, for the Lord's sake ! Set back, can't you ? " made 
him wake from a troubled dream in a bath of perspiration. 



^^ Lord 'a mercy I Look at the crowd in the Mill-race 
meads,'' cried Jack Barnes, waving his hat in his rapture. 
^^A'most as big a crowd as I ever see for the P'int-ter- 
P'int!" 

There was indeed a large concourse of company on wheels, 
on foot, and on horseback. The appointment had been a 
carefully guarded secret which had leaked out through three 
counties. The entire population of Chickford, excepting only 
the bedridden and incurably insane, were naturally present, 
augmented in force by whosoever ** loved a bit of fun " within 
a fifteen-mile radius. 

Single flags were flying at the turning-points and double 
flags in the straight ; luncheon-baskets were open ; corks were 
flying ; cocoa-nuts were there in plenty for the winning of the 
true eye and the strong arm ; the red coats of the hunt servants 
flashed gay in the sunlight ; informally installed stewards. 
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clerks, judge, and starter could be distinguished by their 
agitation and excitement; beauty and gallantry, effervescent 
youth and honoured age, were alike on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion : in a word — Mrs. Edmundson's word — it was an event. 

There was to be a Burners' scurry afterwards, a rough-and- 
tumble scramble to glut the yokels with delight, but what 
everybody — high and low — ^had come to see was the match, 
the great match at catch-weights over four miles of a ^r 
himting coimtry between the Squire and the parson. 

The start was at Churchill's Farmhouse ; the finish was 
to be at the Mill, as in the past. 

They were to start at half-past one; and, by Miss 
Edmundson's little watch, which shook in her trembling 
fingers, it was already a quarter to two. 

** Now, gentlemen ! " It was Captain Hill, with loud 
military voice and authoritative official manner, in Churchill's 
farmyard. **If you please, we'll de^tch you on your 
journey." 

The young Squire slipped off his long drab coat; the 
clothes were swept from Pioneer's strong back, amidst an 
approving murmur of rustics at the gate. 

Man and horse were pictures. In the pink of condition, 
both of them : gloss and glow of satin skin, lustre of silk hat, 
shimmer of boots, glitter of brass buttons and of spiirs and bit 
and chain, flash of eager eye, glory of red coat and polished 
leather, splendour of orchid flower and cream breastplate — they 
were all glitter, glitter, man and beast, dazzling the eye to look 
upon them. 

" Well, good luck to you, old chap I " cried the yoimg 
Squire in his fresh, hearty, pleasant voice, and he clapped his 
rival on the shoulder. " We can't both win, so I mustn't wish 
you more than a good second, eh i " 

All those superstitious horrors of the small hours had been 
lifted from him; and now, in the simlight and the hour of 
action, the Squire was his own man again — alert, easy, confident, 
eager for the fray. 
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But so many people, all talking at once, were about the 
Vicar that he hardly heard or understood what was being said. 

^^ Now then, sir, come on." And, as Mr. Meldon almost 
tore oiF the parson's shabby old ulster, and disclosed him to 
view, a genuine burst of admiration arose. 

Everybody had wondered how the parson would attire 
himself on the occasion, and there had been a general feeling 
that the clerical hat and coat must of necessity be abandoned 
as painfully incongruous. The parson had felt this himself, 
and had determined to do the thing in style, to fight the fight 
in the garb of the children of darkness. Two visits to Savile 

Row and Bond Street and here he stood transformed, in 

low topper, black frock-coat, cords and black jacks, long cutting 
whip in hand, a business-like if sombre figure, which might 
have stepped forth from one of the well-known sporting prints 
of fifty years ago. 

^^ Splendid I You look inmiense, old boy ! ** cried one of 
his excited parishioners. 

And now, as one in a dream, the parson is led forth upon 
Crocodile, and jogs along the lane in a little knot of horsemen, 
another little cavalcade in front surrounding the Squire, while 
Mr. Meldon, hot and perspiring, rides jealously at the parson's 
side, pouring out his final instructions in an overpowering flood. 

" Now, I never let you get on the horse before to-day : for 
why ? For this, sir : he'd 'ave found you out and turned 
nasty. He would I I know the old devil. Are yer lengths 
right ? Sure ? Well, just you set there as you're setting now, 
and don't interfiere with him with hand or heel. Don't you 
let him guess but what he's got the finest jockey in England on 
his back. And mind you set back, as the missus says, over the 
first fence or two. He's a nasty trick of throwing his head, 
and I don't want to see you knocked off in the second field." 

** No, no I " murmured the parson. 

^^ And here's a thing I'll tell you now, sir. It ain't no four 
miles you've got to go, and never was, though they always 
called it so, but it ain't, not by a long chalk, as I know. No ; 
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nor not three miles. Well, you just follow the Squire. Let 
him go on, and you just follow. This is a horse that knows 
his job, and don't you attempt to bustle him. If you was to 
begin messing him about, he*d turn it up here in this lane 
now ; and not you nor me, nor twenty more, would get him 
out of it. But when he*s started — if he does start, and I shall 
be there, yer know, with my voice, which he knows — heUl go 
on and you won't stop him. You just set down, then, and 
leave it to him. Don't drive him, and don't check him." 

" Yes, yes I " said the parson. 

^^ And when you gets in sight of the Mill, with a straight 
run for home, send him along then. Don't be afraid of being 
in front then. Go ahead, and keep on going. He won't 
refuse with you then." 

Mrs. Meldon, in a surprisingly gaudy bonnet with purple 
strings, was perched in a gig at the gate where the riders turned 
into the fields. Her lips were dry and closely compressed ; her 
eyes were on fire. She hopped up and down by the side of her 
driver like a bird of strange plumage. 

^ Keep ahead of all them 'orsemen, you ass I " she said to 
the charioteer. ** And as soon as ever they're ofT, let go for 
the Ridge as fast as yer can tear I " 

** Oh, crikey ! Ain't he an ugly one ! " said a voice as the 
parson rode through the gate. 

It was poor Crocodile who was condemned thus — not the 
parson. 

In sober truth, he was no beauty. Of a dunnish chestnut 
in colour, he measured sixteen-hands-two of coarse, long-legged, 
raw-boned, iminterestiftg horseflesh. He was heavily booted in 
front ; he was capped-hocked behind ; and a long patch of 
broken white hair on his belly told the tale of a serious injury 
in some bygone struggle. One had an impression of blood in 
spite of the ugliness, a Romanish nose, but a fine broad fore- 
head, with a large bold eye — a blackguard, but a blackguardly 
aristocrat : one who had come to the gutter, but not one who 
had been born there. 
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That was the impression, so &r as one*s excitement would 
allow one to think at all Then, as Mr. Meldon and the 
parson wheeled about, the great brute let fly behind, a lunge 
at the empty air, gave his back a jerk, grunted and bucked 
once, and one instinctively felt that there was propelling power 
about him if nothing else. 

A titter ran round the field. The parson had lost one of 
his stirrup-irons; Meldon's men were putting his right foot 
back into its proper place ; Mr. Meldon was whistling and 
cajoling and cheering. 

** Oh, my goodness ! He's going to turn nasty ! " wailed 
Mrs. Meldon, standing up in her gig. 

^^Are you ready, gentlemen?'' shouted Capuin Hill. 
^^ Now you understand — but I'll tell you again. Keep turning 
to your left, outside the single flags all the way, and between 
the double flags when you come to them." 

"So ho— so ho there! Tweet, tweet, my beauty!" 
whistled Mr. Meldon, moving forward alongside his charge. 

" Get into line. Come up, there— come on, Craddock 1 " 

"They're oflF!" yelled Mrs. Meldon. "Shove along! 
Keep ahead of them horses ! He's all right ! He's done the 
first fence ! " And the old gig went rocking and swaying 
down the narrow lane at a hand-gallop. 

Mr. Draper, on Pioneer, had bounded away, and was 
going straight and strong as a bird towards the first flag flutter- 
ing in the distance. Steady and close in his wake followed the 
Rev. George Craddock on Crocodile. Cracking his whip and 
hallooing, Mr. Meldon had followed to the low bank which 
formed the first obstacle. Almost imperceptibly the Squire 
had glided over ; with a jerk and a grunt Crocodile had 
lumbered over behind him, knocking down a barrowful of 
firesh-broken earth in his tracks. 

Then, rolling his great head, and fixing his large eyes on 
the twitching tail of his smart and jaunty leader, he had, to 
the inexpressible relief of his owner, started gamely in pursuit. 
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Up goes the red coat, up goes the black coat over the next 
fence ; and bobbing, bobbing away, across a twenty-acre field, 
red and black go forward straight and true. Up they go 
again, red first, black a moment after, and on again in the 
same order — red first, black closely fdlowing. 

It is all that Mr. Meldon and the rest of the horsemen can 
wait to see ; and indeed, in the excitement, the press, and the 
plunging of the crowd, they have hardly seen that properly. 
Galloping wild and reckless, they must catch them again on 
the turn by the brook. 

Voiceless for want of breath, purple in the face from his 
exertions, Mr. Meldon draws a smoking rein at the wheel of 
his wife's gig, on the Ridge Road. 

" I see 'em pass Carter's farm. He was all right. Close 
up,** she shrills. ^ *Ere they come. Lord's sake I He's a 
'undred jrards be'ind the Squire.** 

^* The Squire wins ! The Squire wins anyhow I Come 
on, sir ! The Squire ! ** 

There is a passing shout, an approaching cheer, as they 
swing into view ftom behind the wood. 

Galloping as easily as a man following hounds from cover 
to cover, the Squire is leading by a good many yards, if not by 
a hundred. Well within himself, not racing at all, Pioneer 
leads the way as though aware that no efibrt will be needed 
to-day. 

The parson has been in some sort of trouble on the 
other side of the wood. His hand is up to his hat, which has 
been knocked over his eyes by something, as they come into 
sight ; and, till he gets his hand down again. Crocodile sprawk 
in his stride and loses ground terribly. 

There is a drop into the sloping pasture, at the bottom of 
which the crowd marks the brook-side. The Squire almost 
stops on the crest of the hill as he picks his place ; then drops 
over neatly and collectedly, and, carefully holding his good 
horse together, comes quite steadily down the slope, steering 
straight for the turning-flag among the stunted trees by the 
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brook. They are to leave the flag on their left hand. The 
next flag is away on the top of the hill to the left — for it 
is uphill after the brook — and then, when once that next flag 
is passed, they will have a straight run for home. 

SomehoWy the parson and Crocodile have negotiated the 
drop. Mrs. Meldon has hidden her face in her hands, shiver- 
ing. There has been a shout, a roar, a yell ; but, when she 
looks up, the black coat is in its right place and the horse is on 
his legs. 

" He*s forgot ; he*s forgot ! ** gasps Mr. Meldon. " Keep 
to the right — ^keep wide ! '' he hoarsely shouts. ^^ He's a-doing 
of it I God bless him I He's a-doing of it ? '* 

There is blood on the parson's forehead and lips, and his 
face is deadly pale — those hard by him observe — ^as he comes 
thundering down the slope with a sudden and desperately 
reckless accession of speed. 

^* Steady him I Hold him steady ! " screams Mrs. 
Meldon. 

Pulling away to the right, leaving the Squire and the 
flag hx on the left, he comes tearing on in a mad gallop. 
There are fewer trees by the brook-side — here on the right, 
where he makes his wild attack — but the bushes are thick on 
the bank, and the brook is certainly a few feet wider. 

There is a terrified rush of people who had considered 
themselves well out of the way, a shrill scream of a frightened 
child, but a breathless hush on the hill, while the parson flies 
downward, across the bottom ; and then, with a mighty hoist. 
Crocodile leaps upwards, and soars clear over the brool^ bank, 
and bushes, and, without check or hang, strides away up the 
opposing slope. 

« O-o — o-o-h — ^hoorah I Bray vo ! ** 

There is deep-voiced roar of satisfaction from those who 
have witnessed the great leap at close range. 

Swinging left-handed, having taken the jump at the worst 
place, the parson has the hill at its best place, and is going 
great gims for the next flag, amply repaid by this advantage 
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for his wide riding, while the Squire and Pioneer are struggling 
up the most precipitous part of the slope. 

Along the firm ground of the ridge of the hill, the parson 
comes tearing at true Grand National pace ; and Mr. Draper, 
standing in his stirrups, bounds upon the ridge, and turns — Hftj 
]rards in his wake. 

^' Parson wins I Parson wins for a sovereign I Parson 
wins anyhow 1 ** comes a great shout from the lane. And, 
clattering over the stones and gravel, reckless of life and limb, 
mad with excitement, with a roar at each fence as up goes the 
black coat, then up goes the red coat, with the hum and rattle 
of flying wheek drumming in their ears, and the shrill cries 
of Mrs. Meldon piercing them, Mr. Meldon and the other 
moimted spectators gallop down the ridge-road towards the Mill. 

Bob, bob, bobbing, seen in a flash behind the trees and 
through bresdcs in the hedgerows, go black coat and red 
coat Up goes the black coat ; up goes the red coat. They 
must be going at express speed, for black coat and red coat 
are streaking out of sight as though the gallopers in the 
parallel road were standing still, and black and red seem to sail 
over the obstacles, though you can just detect the rise and fail 
where the leap comes. 

Up goes the black coat ; up goes the red coat. Which 
went up first i Up they go again — black coat and red coat 
simultaneously. It must be a ding-dong race. They must be 
neck and neck as they rise again and disappear behind the 
waving arms, the carriages, and the carts of the crowd at 
the Mill. 

There is a mighty roar from the Mill-race meadows : then 
cheer after cheer. Hats are flying like blackbirds above the 
heads of the mob, each rustic is roaring and yelling, no man 
is silent, as Mr. Meldon, apoplectic in &ce, and careless of 
danger to men, women, and children, gallops towards the 
winning-post. 

"The parson! The Squire ! The Squire! The parson!" 
from a thousand throats. 
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" Who won i Which done it ? Which come in first ? " 
yells Mr. Meldon ; but no one answers. 

The parson, white as a sheet and almost fainting, in spite 
of Mrs. Mddon^s preparation, rolls in his saddle as his hundreds 
of admirers flock round him ; but triumph is in his eye and 
pride and happiness about his bleeding lips. 

Flushed and hot, but with plenty of breath to chatter and 
joke as his friends lead him back, the young Squire sits jauntily 
upon his smoking steed, and certainly does not look hopelessly 
crushed by defeat. 

The only really satisfactory result of the struggle has been 
found — the only bit of fun to content all the world, on calm 
reflection, and send all home happy, with their half-crowns 
and sovereigns still in all their pockets. Neck and neck over 
the last bank, nose and nose over the made-up hurdles in front 
of the carriages, and not a mouse*s whisker between them as 

they pass the post. Colonel Gorlby of the shire 

Yeomanry, the worthy judge, has given the only possible 
decision — z dead heat. 



He is not a riding man. He has only once been seen in 
breeches and boots ; but Chickford loves, honours, and respects 
its parson, and will listen attentively, in the well-filled church, 
to the weekly discourse, even though the good words flow on 
to twenty minutes by Chickford's furtively scrutinized, hand- 
hidden watches — that is to say, to a time at least suflicient for 
the running of two Grand Nationals. And, of all the pastor's 
flock, there is no sheep so prominent and punctual in the 
Sunday fold as Mr. Charles Draper, the Squire. 
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OF a glorious summer afternoon^ high up in that big 
block of flats near Knightsbridge Barracks, Colonel 
Cecil Owen was giving one of his delightful tea- 
parties — with music. 

A new tenor had sung ; a new pianist had played ; a 
violinist was soon to be heard scraping for the first time in 
London : in the hall, in the tea-room, and the room where 
people crowded to hear all this new music, the heat was 
oppressive. The host, amiable, fussy, happy, bustled to and 
fro : paying compliments to his clever artists, saying ^^ shush, 
shush** to noisy dowagers who made too much noise over 
their tea, finding seats for very important dowagers — keeping 
an eye on all his guests. Perhaps no man ever gave such 
tea-parties as this grey old Colonel. He lived in London as 
other people live in quiet little villages, knowing everybody 
and known by all. Every circle was open to him ; he was 
aristocratic, artistic, musical, literary, dubbish, even Bohemian 
— if you might place him by considering the company he kept. 
When he issued his little notes promising tea and music on 
such and such a day, all London seemed to come flocking, 
as a village flocks to see the magic lantern or listen to the 
lecture in the schoolroom behind the vicarage. 

Above all, the good dowagers loved thus to flock, bringing 

their elderly unmarried daughters, their clever but eccentric 

nephews, their dear friend, the Italian Countess or the Spanish 

Duchess, who had just arrived from her native land, and who 

o 8i 
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had often heard of Colonel Owen, although she lived such 
a long waj from Knightsbridge. The dowagers made the 
crowd. But in the crowd were the guests that one came to 
look at: fiunously beautiful actresses and opera singers — too 
famous now to be young ; celebrated writers, actors, and so 
forth ; old young men — indoors men with smooth pallid faces, 
sinuous gestures, extraordinarily self-possessed manners ; very 
old men and women, whose fame had been earned so long 
ago that already it was almost forgotten. Beyond these were 
the men and women who are merely unavoidable— figures 
that one cannot escape from, names that one must read in 
every newspaper, meaningless forms on the moving back- 
ground of the years. 

The heat in the room was oppressive. One guest, a tall, 
thin man, furtively pushed the big French window and let 
in a little air together with the soimd of carriage wheeb rolling 
by hr below in Hyde Park. 

This guest was Geoffrey Elliott, not in the least famous, 
just a background figure — ^a silent man of forty, who had been 
standing by the window for the last half-hour, nodding and 
smiling when nodded to and smiled at, but not seeking con- 
versation, listening to the chink of tea-cups, but not hastening 
in search of tea, hearing sweet melody of voice and string, 
but not applauding or saying ^^ Thank you** otherwise than 
automatically. He was dark, erect, pleasant of aspect, and 
known to many of the guests ; and, having come to the party, 
he should have been paying attention to the dowagers, miaking 
himself useful and agreeable. But it seemed that he was 
mentally quite alone in this crowded place, as if he had 
only come here to think; and in truth he was thinking 
deeply. 

Gently pushing against the casement, he let in more air — 
hot and heavy, yet sweet and pure in comparison with the 
atmosphere of the room. Then, through the sheet of glass^ 
through the iron bars of the little balcony outside, he looked 
down at the moving world so hr below his fe^t, and, looking. 
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he thoiight. The shadow of the great building lay upon the 
carriage drive, but the tan ride was in sunlight : the plane 
trees were half in shadow half in light, and riders passing 
slowly beneath the green leaves seemed unreal, unsubstantial, 
glittering toys set to move by an unseen mechanism* The 
steady, imceasing npise of the carriage wheels seemed a sound 
artificially produced — a sound that might give a sense of 
reality only to those who heard it at a distance. Carriages 
close to carriages, three abreast, horses* noses almost touching 
carriage tails, the summer stream of wheeled traffic rolled by. 
Endless, inexhaustible stream. As he watched it he was 
thinking. Life rolling by — no. Death-in-life stalking by. 

Inside the room, when he turned again, were all these 
dreadful, fading faces — faces to him most horrible because he 
had known them for twenty years, and now, in a moment 
he could read their message, coidd understand the only mean- 
ing they would ever have for him. Death-in-life. Old men, 
old women, who yesterday were young; painted masks that 
hide the horror of decay ; glassy, fish-like eyes, that used to 
flash and glow when the fire within burned bright and strong, 
that now can only show the flicker and the smoke of charred, 
exhausted fuel. Death-in-life. 

And, as he stood by the window, while a really A-esh and 
pretty young woman played the violin, the intolerable sadness 
of life crept into his heart, into his brain, freezing, paralysing. 
Softly he pushed open the window, stepped out, and, standing 
on the balcony, looked down at Death-in-life stalkipg by — ^and 
Death beckoned him. 

Steadily gazing down, as though fascinated, he leaned 
forward over the iron rail, a little more — a very little more 
still. ... 

" We must close the window, I fear.'* 

A hand was on his shoulder. His host was speaking 
*^to him, 

^^The air is most welcome, but the noise is too much. 
I am afraid we must shut the window again.*' 
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And his host gentlj drew him back : saved his life, and 
then introduced him to a harridan to take in to tea. 

^^ Good-bye, Mr. Elliott,*' said an amiable, smiling dowager 
presently. ^ Do come and see me. One never sees you now. 
You have become quite a recluse. Too bad — at your age. 
You don't even tell us where a letter will find you. I have 
written to you at your club two or three times — but you never 
answer. Too bad." 

In the golden sunlight he walked away from the musical 
party, through the crowded park, away from the rolling wheels, 
the brightly dressed women, the black solemn men ; and, as he 
walked, he thought. Alone, as far as he could get away from 
the well-dressed mob, he sat thinking of it. From his seat in 
the shade of a tree he looked out into the warm sunlight and 
saw it. Death-in-life. 

Forty dream-years, and this is what it has come to : the 
beckoning hand and the swift certainty that one must 
follow it. 

Why? Because he stood alone in the world? That 
could not be the reason. Thousands of selfish men of his age 
sunned themselves in the thought that they were self-centred, 
that fate and their own hands had built them safe self-prisons 
from which they could never escape, but into which no danger 
could ever break. He knew himself to be selfish — ^very selfish. 
In the beginning he had greatly loved two people : his mother, 
who had been dead for years ; and his younger brother, who, 
though living, was so completely lost to him that nothing of 
the old love remained. The others — married sisters, old friends 
— were nothing, less than nothing to him. He was absolutely 
alone — ^without even a servant. He possessed a bare competence 
and had lived the sordid life of his class, on five hundred a year 
— good clubs, staying about in country-house, travelling on the 
Continent, the militia once — debts alwajrs, in spite of rigid 
economy. For over a year he had been living in a common 
lodging-house — what might almost be called workmen's 
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dweUings — near the King's Road, Chelsea, rigidly economizing, 
giving his address to no one, quietly pulling himself straight 
financially. But those sordid little troubles with regard to 
means n^ not worry him. They were nothing. No money 
could help him. Millions and millions of pounds could make 
no difierence to him. The knowledge that all the gold ever 
minted into coin was of a nidden his would not have gladdened 
his heart, just now on the iron balcony, or lifted the oppressive 
sense of weariness that had fidlen on him in the crowded room. 
Then why i 

His health i Nothing to complain of there. Not what 
you would call a strong man, but active, wiry — able to bear 
such fatigue as had come in his way ; amateur soldiering with 
its field days, route-marching, etc ; some hunting, some shoot* 
ing, a little mountain-climbing; and the late hours, supper- 
parties, night clubs, etc., etc^ of London. It had troubled 
him, as years passed, that he could not carry flesh. He was 
lean, had tdd doctors that he was very lean. But doctors had 
reassured him : he need not distress himself; there was nothing 
abnormal, no lack of vitality, nothing tursng. But the some- 
thing wrong might have come in a moment That was his 
thought now. Brain mischief? Could it be possible that in 
the stu£^, airless room some tiny speck of ruin had been 
wrought in his brain? Fibre, cells— -something ruptured — 
some new-created physical basis for the new strange thoughts ? 
He was no physiologist, but he thought now with wondering 
doubt of things he had read in boidcs or heard men speak of. 

No, it was not that — ^nothing of that sort Perhaps it was, 
after all, no more than this : the thought-explosion of slowly 
accumukted weariness — the weariness of dull routine, of the 
sameness of one's days, one's surroundings, and one's lack of 
change or adventure. Then the cure for his trouble should be 
easy of attainment He must fly away, be done with the hfe 
of cities— close rooms, pushing elbows, chattering voices. He 
must go to Nature, wild scenes, wide spaces, open skies. That 
would be the thing — ^break with the old, take up the new. 
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But, even as he thought of it, a feeling of impotence overcame 
him. He had scarcely strength to lift himself from his chair. 
What should he do with the struggle for life in rough countries ? 
Too late. Too late for that— *and, as he sauntered on beneath 
the trees, he thought of dead men lying in desert places : saw 
them, solitary wanderers in untrodden wastes, feeble creatures 
like himself who had pitted their waning force against Nature's 
vast and merciless strength in strange lands thousands of miles 
from home. He coidd see them, with upturned, sightless 
eyes — frail shells from which the life had been beaten out by 
waterless plains, cloudless skies, fruitless shrubs. Day after 
day they had su£fered raging hunger, burning thirst : then had 
come delirium : they had walked in dreamland, in ghostland, 
till perhaps, at the last, there had been a flicker of sane thought ; 
and, understanding their impotence and failure, they had lain 
themselves down to die. 

Pity for these dead men — ^as languidly he walked on — 
filled his heart with warm suffused pain, filled his eyes for a 
minute and more with warm smarting tears. Pity for all who 
suffered throbbed wide in his brain till slowly it narrowed to 
a poignantly intense self-pity. How cruel that fate should 
punish him thus, what a monstrous injustice that he should be 
so imhappy I All the world was beautiful in the golden even- 
ing light— even this common London park was beautiful, 
most beautifid. The white bridge glittered ; upon the shining 
water boats gently glided ; girls' voices sounded a pleasant 
music f above the dark masses of the heavy sununer foliage, 
white houses showed fantastic towers and cupolas. But in the 
yellow haze, in the deepening shadows beneath the trees, far 
and near, high and low, over vivid colours and moving forms, 
there was sadness. 

He had felt the sadness of lifo before — something invisible — 
a presence in gay scenes — ^what all feel — but not this. He 
must go away — farther than one may go by crossing oceans 
and traversing continents ? 

Slowly his thought deepened, steadied itself, flowed strong. 
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for a little while at least, into resolved purpose. He must 
rouse himself, make some sort of fight and throw off the 
trouble that possessed him, or he must of settled plan do what 
from sudden impetus he had nearly done this afternoon. 



n 

Hb was walking briskly when he neared his home. The air 
was cooler now ; people were breathing freely after the oppres- 
sive heat of the long day ; about Sloane Square the tops of 
omnibuses were besi^ed by shop-girls, clerks, and salesmen 
returning from their work, while broughams and cabs carried 
the well-to-do shop customers to their dinner-parties. He 
walked more briskly* He would dress as hst as he could, pick 
a good hansom, and dash off to his club ; have a late but com- 
fortable dinner, sit talking at the club if he happened to meet 
pleasant talkers, or stroll out again and look in to see a ballet 
at one of the big music halls. The trouble was gone from 
him completely as he reached his home. 

It was a humble, almost an abject, home for a well-dressed 
man about town. A large house, outwardly plain and for- 
bidding as a workhouse or penitential institution ; inside the 
big door, a bare hall, the glass window that opened into the 
porter's office, and, before you, the stone stairs, distempered 
walls with the painted names of the permanent lodgers^clerks, 
dressmakers, shop-managers, etc. — and the niunbers of the 
single rooms that, whenever vacant, were at the disposal of 
shop-assistants, etc., or any respectable person who cared to 
pay eight shillings down for a week certain. Mr. Geoffrey 
Elliott's name did not appear on the wall. He had taken his 
two rooms — Fkit 24, foiirth flour, at the top of the building — 
with their furniture, for three months, ftx)m a Bohemian, out- 
at-elbows artist-friend, one Henry Fenn. No busy dowager, 
beating up recruits for card-parties, could find him here : it 
was a safe, cheap shelter for his luggage and his wardrobe, and 
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in three months with replenished funds he could, of course, 
return to the more expensive lodgings of clubland. But he 
found himself so comfortable in this remote nest of plebeian 
toilers that he stayed on for another three months, and then 
bought the furniture from hard-up Fenn, and henceforth paid 
his rent direct to the landlord's representative in the porter's 
office. The arrangement saved him from the eflFort that woidd 
be necessary if he moved back to clubland, and for a year and 
more he had perhaps unconsciously been shirking the slightest 
effort. 

Here, in this big house, life was easy ; he was safe from all 
intrusions ; no friend could come prying and boring : if the 
fancy for complete solitude was upon him — and such a craving 
for peace and quiet had very often in the last year made itself 
felt — he could indulge it tranquilly, coidd sit brooding in his 
chair, or muddling over old letters, old papers, old magazines, 
could think hour after hour of days that were gone. All day, 
when the workers were abroad, a splendid silence held the 
house — z grateful, refreshing, nerve-eoothing silence, unbroken 
sometimes for long brooding hours. There were days on 
which he loved this long pause wherein he was disturbed by no 
sounds of footsteps on the stairs, doors opening and shutting, 
far-off voices growling or laughing. He woidd look up with a 
fretful exclamation when again the stillness was shattered by 
stupid noise. In a room on the floor below him was a great 
peace-breaker — a tall, pale girl who had a type- writing machine. 
Generally she was out, but some days she worked at home. 
One never knew. Unexpectedly the hateful click-click, clack- 
clack would begin — just under one's feet, and one would be 
forced to listen to the faint, imcertain, irritating noise ; and the 
longer one listened, the more dearly came the little tinkle 
of the bell, the jolt and rattle of the abominable untiring 
mechanism. She worked far into the night sometimes, but at 
night he rather liked the sound. It was by day that it annoyed 
him — annoyed him so extremely that there had been mornings 
when he was tempted to go down and buy from her a respite : 
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to knock at her door and taj, ^ Miss Blaynard/* — that was her 
name — << here is a sovereign. I engage you for the day not to 
doit** 

Poor girl— of course he never told her how sadly she worried 
him ; he was sorry for her really, and bade her good morning 
or good evening, when he met her on the stairs, quite politely, 
even cheerfully. The big house had been built for lonely 
people like her, not for lonely people like him. She was not 
ill-looking, and her voice was refined in tone ; she spoke, when 
spoken to, without embarrassment or hesitation and without 
the least friendliness, just as neighbours should speak to neigh- 
bours, with cold civility. 

Not by any means an ill-iavoured girl of twenty-nine, 
thirty, or even more ; with pale eyes, pale hair, the signs of 
what might in other circumstances have become beauty of 
figure, features, expression; but all had been washed out, 
worn out, efl&ced, it seemed, by the stress or monotony of her 
working life. 

This evening, coming up the ^airs, he met her ; and was 
grateful to her for her presence, for her nod of recognition, and 
for the noise she made in shutting her door. 

As he climbed the stone steps, his trouble had returned to 
him. Outside, in the open street, he had been all right ; but 
now, in a moment, it had come back — with a new sensation 
of strangeness, vagueness, imreality. At thia hour the house 
should have been noisy, full of the noise of life : voices growl- 
ing or laughing in many rooms, footsteps on every floor ; and 
yet to-night the stairway to the third floor was silent as the 
grave. The gas had not yet been lit ; through narrow windows 
on each landing one could see a patch of yellow sky, but no 
light seemed to enter. Grey shadows pervaded the house — 
shadows that deepened, blackened, seemed to change into black 
walls closing round him as he mounted. It was as if he had 
suddenly found himself on the narrow winding stairs of some 
old deserted tower, and fear and doubt had seized him, and he 
dared not mount higher in the darkness, lest he should encounter 
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a gap in the stone steps or the stone wall| and, stumbling, fall 
through it to destruction hundreds of feet below. 

He had paused irresolute, breathless, straining his ears for a 
sound to break the spell, when she came out of her room and 
spoke to him. 

'^ Oh, Miss Maynard i Good evening. How dark it is. 
Why don't they light the gas on the stairs i ** 

The spell was broken. In a moment he was himself again. 

^^ Let me get you some matches.'' 

" Thanks awfully. I wish you would." 

She went back into her room, brought him a box of 
matches, and he lit the public gas jet ; and for a minute stood 
talking to her. 

^' ril put the matches outside your door as I come down. 
You are going out, I see." 

"Yes," she said, "for a little air. How dreadfully hot it 
has been." 

"Hasn't it?" 

"What I call a tiring day." 

"Exactly. I have been doing nothing, and yet I feel 
tired. And you — ^you have been working all day i " 

" Oh yes," and she smiled. " In business they can't take 
the weather into consideration — and stop work at eighty in the 
shade. It would be very nice to have a rule of that sort. 
Good night." 

"Good night. Miss Maynard. Many thanks for the 
matches. I won't forget to put them back — by your door." 

"Thank you." 

"Oh, Miss Maynard " She was going down the 

stairs, and he had followed her to the top step. " I forgot to 
ask. Where is everybody ? Do you notice how quiet every- 
thing is ? " 

" I suppose they have all gone out. It is too hot to remain 
indoors." 

There was coldness in her voice-^the neighbourly tone 
was lost. She would not linger and talk with fellow-lodgers. 
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A lonely, proud, pale toiler — a tall, slim girl who should have 
been pretty and petted ; who should have been slowly courted, 
slowly won, and long-loved ; whose light and fire and joyous 
life should have been carefully fed, jealously tended ; who must 
be cold and dim and vague as the grey shadow of herself on 
the stone wall now always. 

^* Yes, that's it. I hope you'll have a pleasant walk. Good 
night. Miss Maynard.'' 

Then he went upstairs, entered his silent retreat, lighted 
the gas in both rooms, hastily changed his clothes ; while 
dressing, looked at himself in the glass, and saw it once 
again. Death-in-life. Wasted muscles, shrunk calves — a 
misshapen, feeble body to be hurriedly hidden by clothes — not 
a live man. Forty years gone, and this is what it has come to. 
Then why wait for what is coming ? 

His club was one of the noble, old-fashioned establishments 
in Pall Mall. Once it pleased him to know that, while still 
young, he had been put upon its list of members. He liked 
the men he met there — older than himself, but friendly, smiling 
good-natured companions in idle hours. He liked the club- 
house, its solid pomp and comfortable magnificence, huge doors 
swinging on smooth hinges, marble pavements and velvet pile 
carpets, fngid statuary, but soft, slumber-wooing couches, — 
well-cooked food, well-kept wine, well-trained servants. 

To-night nearly all the windows stood open in the big 
dining-room, and electric ians were working in niches beneath 
the gilded cornice ; but the air was warm, heavy, exhausted. 
Elderly servants in plain dress-clothes, younger servants in 
black silk stockings with gold garters to their breeches, moved to 
and fro slowly and noiselessly ; a fiunt steam and odour of hot 
meats hung about the screens by the service doors ; the yellow 
light fell softly and feebly from small crystal bulbs in the lofty 
ceiling; there iwere black shadows between the painted 
columns that divided the room — shadows rendered darker by 
the bright circles of light thrown by strong lamps about the 
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tables where men sat eating and drinking. It was late — nearly 
half-past nine : only ten or a dozen tables were occupied in all 
the big room. 

On each side of him taUes were empty. He knew all the 
diners by sight— old kabituis^ the members to whom club 
means home ; and one or two had nodded to him ; but none 
seemed to want his company or indeed to wish to talk to 
any one. He ordered his dinner — good food, good wine — and, 
loob'ng about the room, tried to wait with patience. 

But suddenly disgust, almost nausea, seized him. All 
appetite had gone. He would not eat or drink in here. The 
dust firom the thick carpets seemed to rise to his nostrils ; the 
tainted, vitiated air seemed poisonous; the warmth and the 
silence were stifling one. And once again he saw it — Death- 
in-life. The odour of decay was in the place. It was a vast 
tomb, a house of death, really. And he looked down the long 
room, recognizing the signs that till now he had never under- 
stood : bloodless hands, bald heads gleaming as white bone 
beneath the lamps, foces of parchment, lifeless hair, — round- 
paunched men on slender legs tottering away from the lamp- 
lit tables, plethoric men gorging as insects gorge in the shadow 
of their doom, men like himself quite alone in the deepening 
shadows. 

It is too ugly — too ugly to go on with. 

He did not dine ; he did not go to a Music Hall : he 
walked away from the club, past the old palace, into St. James's 
Park, and sauntered slowly homeward on the broad path 
beneath the trees. He had failed to find talkers in the club 
smoking-room : he was fiuling in his resdve to make a fight of 
it. The sense of impotence was upon him as he came out of 
the quiet park, and, passing beneath the wall of the other 
palace, reached the lamp-lit shop-windows again. Impotent, 
imable to struggle, certain to h\\\ — and he stood outside a 
chemist's window, vaguely wondering. 

Poison? Which? What should he ask for ? Would they 
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sell it to him ? Thej would inquire whj he wanted tt ; thej 
would make endless difficulties ;^*and, with his hands in his 
pockets, he lounged on, thinking of all the difficulties he would 
have to surmount. It would have been easjr this afternoon — 
just a loss of balance, a head-first plunge over an iron balustrade* 
An eas7 chance missed — not to be retrieved. Now, nothing 
but doubt and difficulty in accomplishing his purpose. 

He thought of it in words — as he stroUdl through Eaton 
Square. ^^Yes, I think I will ccMnmit suicide— or, rather, I 
think I must commit suicide. I don*t think I have anj choice 
now— but it will be very difficult — dreadfully difficult.*' 

Then suddenly there came immense relief of mind. An 
inspiration — memory, working for him, gave him bade a thought 
that should have presented itself at once, without a moment's 
delay. His old revolver ! The Webley Service revolver of his 
militia days. He'shoidd find somewhere, neatly packed away 
in one of his trunks, the revolver and a tin box with cartridges. 
Government ammunition — fifty rounds originally, and fifteen 
or twenty unused, stuffed down in the box with rag and 
crumpled newspaper : — he remembered packing the box and 
putting it away. Immense relief came to him with this thought 
of the weapon lying ready to his hand. The sensation of being 
overdriven began to fade ; the strain and torment was relaxed : 
no hurry now. The thing could be done at leisure — ^above all, 
without crushing difficulties: any time to-night, to-morrow 
morning — perhaps even later. 

Was escape after all possible ? No. Walking across the 
open space in Sloane Square, he tested his thought, ofiered 
himself the fight again, and found the thing inevitable. With 
the clear thought of escape, the oppression, the trouble, the 
unbearable sense of helplessness came rushing back. With the 
thought of the revolver, he was at peace again. 

Alone in his rooms he hastily dragged out his boxes, un- 
locked, cut cords, threw back lids, littered the floor with 
garments, books, old photographs, old pipes, spurs, boots, 
bimdles of old letters — the relics of all his old life tumbling 
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about him in confusion; but, at last, found what he was 
seeking : the revolver and the cartridge box. Yes, all ready — 
no rust ; clean, bright, in working order ; and the brass-cased 
cartridges, with the grease still on them. He gave a sigh of 
contentment, and sat down to rest and to think. 

He sat for a long time, leaning back in his Comfortable 
chair, with half-closed eyes, his mind at rest, his arms^hanging 
loose — his whole attitude that of a man exhausted by excessive 
physical, and not mental, &tigue. Then, languidly rising, he 
took up the revolver, brought out six of the smeared cartridges 
and leaded it, and laid it on the table in the middle of the 
room. Henceforth, as he wandered aimlessly about the room, 
his eye was drawn to it persistently. 

The litter he had made seemed to keep his thought 
wandering ; each thing that he looked at seemed to have the 
power of changing the drift of his thought— only the revolver 
was a fixed point, something solid, steady, that could hold his 
thought. 

Hour after hour passed while he muddled with his disturbed 
odds and ends, picking up things, putting them down, trying 
to repack the trunks, seeking to tidy the room — ^accomplishing 
nothing that he attempted. All his life was showing itself 
to him, scrappily, without order or logical sequence — now one 
year, now another, people, places, written and spoken words. 
Seeing and hearing his past thus, he thought of drowning men 
and of all that they are said to recollect in the few minutes 
of their agony. Drowning ! How easy that must be — and 
he glanced at the revolver and shivered. 

The reason why he must be done with life was that 
everything had dropped out of his life. Seeing these pictures 
of the past, he coidd understand why he was doomed. All 
had gone from him — pleasure, hope, love. All that builds up 
life had slipped away. Perhaps he was strong enough in frame 
and organs to live for another thirty years. That was no 
matter — he was a dead man really. It was not hallucination ; 
he had not fallen a prey to a dominating idea : he had allowed 
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the logical weariness of life to take possession of him. But 
the necessity was flagrantly cruel, hideously unjust. Since the 
world began no man had suffered such injustice from &te. 

Then he thought of how easily he might have been saved 
from this creeping, all-embracing, over-powering death-in-life. 
For the second time, he wept as he thought of it. 

His brother — ^his once loved younger brother^<ould have 
saved him. Far away, at his fine house in Hampshire, no 
doubt, at this hour Jack was sleeping by the side of his fat, 
rich wifie, never stirring in his sleep, never muttering a cry 
of horror or grief because of this abominable tragedy. How 
cruel, how wickedly, inconceivably cruel. Jack would not 
weep for him, would say he was mad. Yet — heavens and 
earth — how deeply, in boyhood, in early manhood, he had 
loved Jack. But no love could hold this younger brother — 
he had changed beyond belief. He had married for money, 
become hard, practical, utterly devoid of sympathy. When 
the two met, the younger spoke to the elder with scarcely 
concealed contempt. ^Well, Greoff, old chap — slugging on 
as usual, I suppose ? Crawling about town still ? Good Lord, 
man, what has come to you — ^why don't you rouse yourself?'* 
That was the sort of way Jack talked — without the least 
understanding sympathy. Because he led an open-air life, 
was a country squire, a J.P., a D.L., a little local potentate, 
he thought all men — including his brother-— contemptible who 
had other tastes and other aims. He was snobbish, even, 
in his wife-found prosperity — seeming always to dread that 
Geofirey, by defiance of convention, by an imprudent marriage, 
or by loss of money, would one day bring disgrace upon him. 
He would talk to Geoffrey, with ridiculous deference, of ^^ the 
head of the fiunily *' — the cousin-baronet :— echoing the senti- 
ments of this pompous ass, and reporting his anxious inquiries. 
" Old Sir John spoke very strongly, Geoffl He says tliat he 
hopes for the credit of the fiunily you will look out for a 
suitable wife and settle down reputably," and so on. ^^ Re- 
member," said Jack, another time, ^^ there are only three 
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lives between us " ; and the elder brother laughed inwardly. 
^^ Four lives. Master Jack,'* he said to himsel^^^ if you don't 
mind counting mine. That means that if Sir John and his 
sons would kindly go out in a boat and be drowned — and I 
die childless — as I suppose I shall — you could plaster the red 
hand on my lady's carriages." 

^Well," he said now, as he muddled about the room, 
^ I'm doing what I can for you, Jack. I am removing one 
of those four lives." 

Love could have saved him — but all the love was gone. 
And he thought with unutterable sadness and self-pity of what 
he had been— once. Gay, happy, &cile in disposition — not 
in the least selfish then — in all things worthy of love. 

Women had cared for him — ^had been willing to give him 
all their love. Looking back, he could hear their voices, see 
their eyes gazing at him mournfully — gracious, yielding fmrms, 
waiting with outstretched arms, standing in soft light with 
dark shadows behind them. They were all lovely and love- 
impelling, in that gentle light — the &ding light of youth. 
Thinking of them, and turning again to his fixed point — ^the 
cruel weapon of release — he shivered from head to feet. 

How many ! Very many, in twenty years — the women 
he had lost, insanely let go, pushed from him without regret, 
without one warning thought of his future need. Now, any 
one of these women — were she here — could save him from his 
doom. 

Any woman might save him. 

A longing for help came to him. Horror and revulsion 
seized him. Escape-— even now \ He would go out into the 
streets, pick up the first woman he could find, and with her help 
fight against the insufferable cruelty of his doom. 

But no, he cannot. Such an effort was impossible. He 
coidd only sit and think of it. Too late — he shoidd have 
thought of that before. The short night was fiu* advanced ; 
the streets would be empty of life ; all the house, all the great 
town was sleeping. The last sound of life in the house had 
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ceased just now. The fitiint rattle and clicking cf the tjrpe* 
machine on the floor below had been the last sound. 

Light came from beneath her door. As he stood listening 
outside the door, he heard her footstep. Then he tapped 
softly on the door panels, and called her name. 

** Miss Maynard — ^I want to speak to you/* 

"What is it?" 

She had answered, after a pause, in a scared voice. Now 
she came to the door, drew back a bolt, and opened the door a 
few inches. 

<* Mr. Elliott— is that you ? What is it ? " 

"I W2nt to speak to you— I want you to help me. I am 
in great trouble. May I come in ? ** 

She hesitated before she answered. Then she spoke breath- 
lessly — ^with fear in her words. 

" Yes. Wait a minute, and you shall come in,*' and she 
closed the door. He heard her moving about the room, 
surmised that she had been half undressed and was now 
putting on her clothes again. He waited patiently until she 
re-opened the door, widely this time, to admit him. The bed 
was covered with the type-written folios that she had just 
finished ; there were papers all about the machine on the table ; 
and on the chest of drawers he saw a spirit-lamp, kettle, and 
tea-cup. She had been working, long and hard, to complete 
some heavy task, and now the well-earned supper of tea and 
biscuits was in preparation. It was past two. To-morrow at 
seven she would be up and getting ready to begin another day 
of toil. She looked white, tired, frightened, and years older 
than as he had always seen her hitherto — in her hat and walking 
dress. 

"Now, what is it?** 

" I am in very great trouble.** 

"What can I do ? What is it you want ?** 

She was deadly white and her hand shook a little. She 
had drawn back to let him pass her ; and, as he came to the 

H 
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table, she moved again to the door, pushed it still wider open, 
and stood just inside the threshold, watching him intently. 

^* Are you ill?" she asked. *^ Shall I go down and wake 
the porter ? Shall I send him for a doctor ? '' 

/^No. I don't think I'm ill," and he pulled the vacant 
chair from the table and sat down wearily. 

" Then what can I do ? What is it you want ? " 

She came a little way from the door — her scared eyes 
seeking his averted face. As though instinctively, she had 
taken her position between him and the open door. 

**I want your help," he repeated. 

*< Tell me what I can do," she said firmly, ** and I will 
do it." 

^^I want you to come upstairs — and stay with me — and 
prevent me from killing myself." 

^^ Killing yourself— what do you mean ?" 

Slowly he turned his face and his eyes met hers — eagerly 
questioning him. 

^^Come upstairs— and Fll show you. There's a loaded 
revolver— and now I don't want to use it — but I must use it 
unless you will come." 

" You — ^you say this to frighten me." 

" No. On my honour, No." 

Her eyes were full of fear, her lips were as white as her 
face, and her hands shook. 

" Then I think— I think you must be very iH. I— FU go 
out m3rself and bring a doctor." 

^^ No, a doctor couldn't help me. I am quite sane " 

^ " Yes," she said. " I am sure you are. But you are ill 
without knowing it. Please let me go for a doctor." 

<< If you go, I shall be dead before the doctor comes. . . . 
Don't be afraid of me. I am not mad." 

"Very well. Yes. I — ^I'll come up with you ... if 
you'll promise to let me take away the revolver." 

" I can't do that unless you promise to stay with me." 

"Very well," she said resolutely. "I promise. Now 
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come ; " and she went to him, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

He held her hand as together they climbed the stone steps, 
and he could feel that she was cold and trembling, but she 
showed no fear of him now. It was as if she had finally 
pierced the confused tangle of his thoughts, read his innermost 
mystery, understood him ; and from her there flowed already 
peace and calm and respite from all his trouble. 

It was as if he had in truth been ill and this was the wise 
nurse in whose charge he had placed himself. Upstairs, in his 
room, she spoke to him as a nurse speaks to a sick child : 
gently, soothingly, but authoritatively. 

^^ Now I must take this away. Is it really loaded ? '* 

"Yes.'* 

"Then you must unload it carefully,'* and, while she 
still held the weapon, he obeyed her. 

" Now give me those things — the loadings ; " and he 
obeyed her. 

" There are other loadings in there, " and she pointed to 
the tin box of cartridges. " Give me all you have. Remember 
your promise. I want to know that there are none left up 
here.'* 

" There are no more." 

" And the pistol is safe now ? There is nothing now to 
make it explode ? " 

"No." 

" Very well. Then I'll take it away." 

"But you'll come back ? " 

"Yes, I have given you my word. I won't break it." 

The trouble was fiist going from him. It had been a true 
instinct : this woman — any woman — coidd save him. When 
she returned in a minute or two, he roused himself with a start, 
looked at her and smiled. She had taken the horror from the 
room — she was lifting the weight of the vast burden that had 
been crushing him. She too smiled. 
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** Hofw kind you arc, " he whispered. ** I want to tell you 
all about it — ^why I felt I must do it." 

^^Yes," she said, whispering also, although all the house 
slept and no one would hear their voices even if they raised 
thon. ^^You shall tell me everjrthing— but not to-ni^t 
To-morrow. You must go to bed and rest now.** 

Then she asked him such questions as a doctor asks of a 
new patient, and he told her, in reply, that it was a long time 
since he had drunk or eaten. 

** Then, while you undress, I will go down again and fetch 
you some food — ^I have some milk and biscuits^ I'll come back 
and wait in this room. When you are in bed, call to me and 
I'll bring it in. Then I will read you to sleep.*' 

"^But if I sleep— you won't leave me ? " 

^^No. I'll stay with you till the morning — till I hear 
people stirring." 

She made him eat the biscuits and drink the milk, and then 
sat by his bedside and read aloud to him in a low equal voice ; 
and after a time he slept 

He had been hdding her hand, but slowly his fingers 
loosened, slipped away. Watching him, she saw that his fore- 
head was covered with perspiration ; he was shivering ; he moved 
restlessly, muttered and moaned in his sleep, but did not waken. 
Then his sleep became deeper and deeper till he lay motionless, 
soundless, as a dead man. 

It was broad daylight before she too slept. The book 
tumbled from her lap ; her head drooped, and fell forward on 
her breast. The gay sunshine came through the curtained 
window and filled half the room with dancing flame ; birds 
chirped and sang in trees above the street ; the early traffic had 
begun, and the rolling wheels and beating hoofs sounded strong 
and clear in the fresh morning air. Another dull woridng day 
had b^un, and still she slept as though no thought of life 
would ever wake her. 

Half the room was in sunlight, in golden fire, and half was 
in grey shadow ; rainbow shafb struck the foot of the bed, but 
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the window curtain kept the sunbeams from the sleeping man 
and woman ; and, motionless in the shadow, they seemed not 
sleeping but dead. 



in 

When he woke he was alone. It was past noon. Within 
the house the warm midday hush had fisdlen ; all the workers 
were abroad. 

He lay thinking, with ever-increasing wonder, of yester- 
day — A long, ugly dream that had left him very tired* Slowly 
he traced out the hours — a waking nightmare. Incredible. 
A child frightened by the darkness, clamouring for assbtance 
in the middle of the night — incredible i But the girl — the 
kind girl downstairs — she must of course have thought him 
mad. She will have been talking to people — telling all the 
world of her adventure. At any minute some prying doctor 
may arrive to question and harass him. 

He dressed hastily. He must at once see his fellow-lodger, 
thank her, apologize to her — somehow oiake things straight 
with her. But Miss Maynard was not in her room : silence 
and a locked door met him there. She had gone out — the 
porter told him — at her usual hour ; the key of her room was 
hanging on the rack ; the porter could not say when she would 
return. She would come in most days at about four or five, 
and then stay in her room till the evening. Miss Maynard 
had not spoken to the porter of last night. Looking at the 
man's incurious face^ Mr. Elliott was sure of that ; and his 
thought was full of gratitude. It would have been horrible 
if she had given this common man some warning message. 
In imagination he had framed words for her. ^^ I think the 
gentleman upstairs is not safe to be left alone. You should 
keep an eye on him, and, if possible, communicate with his 
friends." That was the sort of thing he dreaded most of all. 

He went out, breakfasted, and came back} asked for news 
of her two or three times in the morning i wandered aimlessly 
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in the immediate neighbourhood ; then went up to his own 
rooms and sat waiting for her through the drowsy afternoon, 
brooding, dozing, thinking of her, awake or half asleep, longing 
to see her again. 

At last, about six o'clock, he heard a footstep on the stairs : 
she had returned, and of her own accord was coming up to 
see him. 

'' Well," she said, " how are you ? AU right to-day ? " 
"I want to thank you — and to tell you everything.** 
^^Yes, tell me. I would like to hear all your troubles. 
You know, when one speaks freely of one^ troubles, they often 
seem easier to bear." 

She had kept his secret. She had spoken to no one. His 
heart over-flowed with gratitude. 

" You saved my life," he said eagerly. " All day I have 
been thinking of you — and at first I was mean enough to 
think I would try to make light of it — say I was half joking — 
only upset, not seriously intending it. But I couldn't have 
lied to you. Now you are here with me, I know I must 
have told you the truth." 

** I promise you may trust me. Tell me everything." 
They sat talking for a long time — more than an hour; 
and again he was conscious of the peace and comfort that 
seemed to flow from her. He told her of his sensations, 
thoughts, vague fears — above all, of the intolerable sadness 
that had overborne him. He could talk to her, it seemed, 
as he had never yet talked to any one. She alone, of all the 
people he had ever known, seemed to understand his thought 
and to measure the pain of it 

The relief of imburdening himself was so great that nothing 
could stop him now. Once or twice she tried to check him, 
but he must pour out the confession of his weakness and 
distress. He was by temperament a too silent, reticent man^ 
and now it was as if,. when once he had felt the solace or 
abandoning all reserve, he must exhaust the stream of egoism 
that had broken loose. 
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" Yes," she said, when at last he ceased speaking. *< But 
now you must put all that behind you." 

** If I only could " 

" Of course you can." 

She was pale, weak, weary from too much work and too 
little sleep — perhaps too little food ; and yet strength as well 
as peace came from her. There were dark circles roimd her 
eyes ; her face, in the shadow of her black hat, looked pinched 
and thin; she looked poor, neglected, colourless; but her 
smile transfigured her, made her beautiful, because of its 
infinite pity and sympathy. 

^^You must be brave," she said, smiling at him. ^^It is 
cowardly to give way. Everybody feels what you have felt — 
women most of all — at a certain age. Constantly. I 
myself " 

^^ Ah, but not what I did. It never goes as far with others 
as it did with me. On my honour, I have not exaggerated. 
I believe it must be what the doctors call obsession.^* 

She laughed and shook her head. 

^*They may call it what they like. It is cowardly to give 
way to it." 

Then she told him that she must leave him now : she had 
still more work to do before she went out for her evening 
stroll. 

^^ But when shall I see you again ? May I come out with 
you ? When you go, let me come with you." 

Yes, she said; he might stroll with her to the Chelsea 
embankment 

^^ And first, do let us have dinner together somewhere — at 
some quiet little restaurant." 

No, she said, she could not do that. She would not dine 
with him, but he might walk with her. 

Then he pleaded for her " friendship." 

"Will you let us be friends — real friends? Will you 
always be my friend ? You don't know— even now — how 
much it will mean to me. Be my friend — and help me." 
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** Yes, if you wish it. I would like to hdp you if I 
could." 

In this manner — as by solemn treaty — their friendship 
began. For three long days they were friends, and then the 
friendship came to an end. 

During these three days, he realized more and more clearly 
what she was doing for him. She was lifting all his dark 
thoughts, bringing back to him something of the light of 
youth, unlocking his heart for him, making him sound again 
and almost self-reliant. It was wonderful to feel, wonderful 
to think of. The horror has gone ; she^ has banished the 
sadness. 

In each hour his gratitude was growing : he was never 
weary of telling her how great was his debt. 

And she too was changing hour by hour. As he walked 
with her of an evening and looked at her face, now in the 
glare of lamplit shops, now in the dusk by the quiet river, his 
heart beat bst in surprise and pleasure. He had been sorry 
for her because she was paUid, commonplace, uninteresting : 
he must have been blind. In truth she was b«iutiful — with a 
sweet proud beauty that sprang from deep wells of kindness, 
pity, and courage. It was as if scales had ^en from his eyes, 
and he was beginning to see her as she really wasj or as if all 
the dull years were slipping back and she was fiist changing 
again to what she had really been long, long before he had 
ever seen her. 

After these walks she would come up to his sitting-room 
and remain with him while he smoked a pipe, moved to and 
fro, showing her books, photographs, talking to her happily, 
easily — with myriads of friendly words strengthening their 
friendly bond. He would keep her with him by any pretext, 
implore her to stay for another quarter of an hour, another ten 
minutes, still one more minute. He was not yet quite free 
from dread that, if she left him, sadness might come back. It 
was only when she reminded him of her work on the morrow, 
that he would cease to be importunate. 
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"Yes — ^jrcs. You must go — at once. What a selfish 
wretch I am. Go now — sleep well Good night ; '' and he 
would follow her on the landing, lean over the balustrade, and 
watch her going down — ^would stand and listen till he heard 
her door dosc^ and then, with a sigh, go back to his empty 
room and sit thinking of her. 

Was it what the doctors call obsession — another sort of 
trouble to replace the old trouble 7 Certainly in these three 
days, awake or asleep, he could not escape from the thought 
of her. 

Waiting for her in the empty room, he would feel an 
intense longing for her company even though he had been 
with her only a few minutes ago. Thus, on the third evening, 
after their stroll by the river, he waited and the longing for 
her throbbed in all his veins, ran like fire about his brain. 

"I thought you were never coming " 

He had opened his door, was standing at the top of the 
stairs. He had been unable to wait for her on the threshold, 
must go out to meet her — and his voice shook, his heart 
leaped and raced at the sight of her pale hct and friendly 
eyes. 

Then, as she entered the room, he took her in his arms, 
held her with passionate strength. 

"Oh, be kind to me.** 

She made no resistance, shivered beneath his embrace, and 
there was a sob after the whispered words. That was alL 
" Be kind to me.** He never forgot the words. 

This was the end of their friendship — henceforth they 
were lovers. 

She was happy, and he, for a little while at least, was 
radiantly happy. She had made him sound and sane in body 
and mind ; die had swept away the last trace of the horror ; 
it would never, could never, return. He was self-reliant 
again, able to fend for himself, strong enough to guard and 
hold the woman he loved. 
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How had either lived so long without the other i That 
was their question now. Watching her now, he thought of 
fading flowers which lie forgotten, neglected, dying; but 
which may yet recover all their strength and beauty. That 
was what had happened to her. She was a human flower. 

Though he had spoken so much of his past, she would not 
speak of hers — except the last two years of it He imderstood 
that she, like himself, had no steady sequence of golden days to 
look back upon. 

**My happiness,*' she told him once, *^was for a little 
while when I was a child. I was in the care of an old aunt — 
at Twickenham. Such a pretty house — in a garden by the 
river, and every one was kind to me. I was very happy then 
— or now I think I was." 

**And your people — your hihtx and mother — ^were they 
dead?" 

" Not then. They are dead now. They have been dead 
a long time." 

That was the only glimpse of her youth that she ever gave 
him. She would tell him no more. She was his now — did it 
matter what had gone before ? Yet he often wondered. With 
his arm about her, listening to her soft, sweet voice, he 
wondered. Well-born ? Well educated undoubtedly — with 
the accent and intonation that can only be caught and retained 
permanently by those who have been reared among what the 
world calls ladies and gentlemen. A lady in thought and 
feeling — a lady also by race and descent ? Did it matter ? 
Perhaps one day she would tell him all, show him the stages 
of life that had brought her from guarding hands and friendly 
gracious faces to solitude and toil in this house of lonely 
workers. 

Of her work itselr she would always talk freely — nothing 
to hide there. She was acting as more or less permanent 
secretary or clerk to a business man who was also a man of 
pleasure. She went nearly every morning, wrote the man's 
letters for him, copied, transcribed, typed for him till the man's 
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luncheon hour, and then was dismissed. For the rest of the 
day, and for much of the night sometimes, as he knew, she 
worked as outside hand for a type-writing office in Holborn. 
Much of the afternoon was wasted in going to and fro, waiting 
at the office for manuscripts. She was busy now, earning 
money rapidly, because this was the good time. August and 
September, and perhaps half October, formed the bad time — 
when you could earn nothing, or very little. You must alwajrs 
put by enough before July was over to carry you through the 
bad time. If you foiled to do so, it was a bad look-out for you. 

^ Now it shall be good time always. No more bad times 
for my Violet.** 

But she would take no presents from him. 

He would have stopped the work at once, made her his 
secretary and paid her a fobulous wage for idleness, bought her 
the ease and rest that she should always have enjoyed. But 
she changed whenever he spoke of giving her money. A 
moment ago she was soft warm flesh and blood, and now she 
was pale, unyielding marble. 

" Geoffirey, I don't want it. And besides-»if there were no 
other reason — ^I know that you are poor yourself, or you would 
not live here." 

But, as he protested, it was a mere freak of his to live here. 
He was rich — had five hundred a year — more money than he 
could possibly use. It was only selfish extravagance that 
sometimes had made him feel poor. 

No bangles, hats, or dresses — and he would have loved to 
dress her so prettily : shower upon her all the pretty things 
that were hers by right of her pretty face — all, all the things in 
which women delight, and of which she had been too long 
deprived. But she would take none of them. 

" No. I can't. But, Geoffrey, are you ashamed of me ? " 

"Ashamed!" 

" I mean — when you are walking with me, are you ashamed 
because I am not better dressed ? Do I disgrace you by my 
shabbiness i " 
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In truth she was not shabby. She had spent her poor little 
earnings on new frocks and hats, had striven to do him honour. 

Then he protested. " Ashamed of you. My own Violet" 
He loved her, he admired her, he was proud of her. 

In her great loneliness love had come to her and she gloried 
in the love. She had no regrets, no repinings, never questioned 
him as to the future. 

" You love me — that is all I ask." 

And again he would tell her how much he loved her. 

** You don't think lightly of me— or my love i That's all 
I ask." 

Then she told him that each had needed the other. Her 
need had been as strong as his. She had been most lonely and 
unhappy, and often thinking of him, often ^^ supposing things." 

** What sort of things ? " 

** Well — supposing just what happened : — if you were lonely 
and unhappy, and wanted me. Almost directly I saw you, I 
began to think of it. I always spoke coldly to you — on purpose 
— not to let you guess ; but I always thought of it. I had 
been thinking of it that very night, when you came down. 
That was what startled me — frightened me so dreadfully. It 
was like an answer to my thought — when your voice came. . . . 

^^ All that you said, that night, I seemed to have heard ages 
ago. I seemed to know each word that you would say next 
• • • And while you were asleep — I kissed you ; and, in my 
thought, I gave myself to you then — if you wanted me." 



The sunlit weeks were gliding. As he sauntered in the 
streets, he could see that the London season was dying hsu 
Cabs and station broughams came laden with luggage from the 
fine new houses about Sloane Square; smart mammas with 
dUnttanti daughters were flying away — to Goodwood, Cowes, 
etc, etc, wherever the smart yoimg men had flown : even the 
heavy dowagers were on the wing. A slower flight, theirs — ^to 
Homburg, Carlsbad, Harrogate — wherever sober, elderly young 
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men may be found to walk by one's bath chair or make up 
one's rubber after dinner. 

^ You know the sort of companionable creature I mean*« 
really nice men, like that Geoflfrey Elliott used to be until he 
disappeared. Too bad of him." 

He had done with the dowagers. Season or no season, 
it was all one to him. He went no more to his club. He 
rarely glanced at a newspaper. His days were full of brood- 
ing joy. 

Soon he too would fly — but far away from dowagers and 
debutantes. August was at hand ; in the second week of the 
month he was to carry away with him his secret lore, his new 
solace, and his new strength. 

It would be like a honeymoon : like that bridal tour of 
which he had lazily dreamt in bygone days — ^with organ-music, 
flowers, rice, and all other fiiss and worry left out of the pro- 
gramme. At weddings long ago, or, later, when reading of 
weddings — ^'the happy pair left subsequently for the South of 
France,** etc., etc — he had mentally put himself in the bride- 
groom's place. Would all this happen to him one day — to 
start amid smiles and tears on the long journey with the shy, 
innocent, trusting girl who has given her life into your hands t 
It had seemed a pleasant enough dream once. 

It was hot, dusty, airless in the emptying town, and, during 
the last week before their departure, they took sevend little 
exclusions. Her work was slackening ; she was free now for 
long afternoons and evenings. They went once to Kew 
Gardens, once to Windsor, and one day when he meant to 
take her to Haslemere, she made him take her instead to 
Twickenham. 

The fancy had come to her that she must look once more 
at the old house where ^e had lived as a child. 

That was the day on which he first knew weariness in her 
company. Poor girl — she could not find her old home^ and 
she would not abandon the search. She would not renounce 
hope : in spite of repeated failure, would not go out in a boat. 
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would continue the absurd hunt for that which had vanished 
utterly. 

^^ There. It was in a road like this — running down to the 
river. Geoffrey, I believe this is the road at last," and she was 
all excitement once more — for the tenth time. ** It was on the 
right-hand side. I think when we get round that comer I 
shall see it." And she hurried on before him. 

But when the corner was turned, she saw nothing except 
horrid, new, red-brick cottages and shops : not a sign of the 
dear old house, or the ilex and laburnums of its dear old 
garden. 

Obviously Twickenham, growing, expanding, flourishing in 
a hideous red-brick fashion, had long since rolled over Chester 
House — as it used to be called — and wiped it out of existence. 
But she would not believe the ugly fact. She went into shops 
and talked to people about the house, sought information from 
each passer-by, recovered her hope at every vague hint 

«Do you mind, Geoffrey? How kind you are to me. 
But I should so love to see it once again." 

Poor girl — he understood quite well the thought that 
moved her. She had been happy here once : now she was 
happy again, perhaps for the first time since then. She wished 
to stand with him in front of the iron gate, peep through 
the bars into the cool, shadowy garden, and whisper to him 
of her love. 

*^ There. Can you see me : a little child with yellow 
hair, making daisy chains on the lawn, watching the barges 
drift by, waiting for you, Gcofifrey, even then, not dreaming of 
the long dull years to be lived through before you wanted me ? " 

A pretty thought really — but, oh, it was a wearisome 
business, this marching up and down and round about on 
the hot pavements, in the hot sun, himting for what too 
plainly the years had stolen. 

This was the first time that while with her he knew weari- 
ness ; and, before the imfortunate pilgrimage was completed, 
something of the old sensations of worry came back to him. 
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Nothing much — nothing like the bad old trouble, but a sense 
of difficulties gathering in his path, bothering, harassing matters 
to be dealt with that might call for efibrt, and a sudden in- 
capacity to make efibrt or face fatigue. 

He was so tired by the houso-himt that he had become 
disinclined to talk, and at Twickenham station he bought 
a newspaper — not for the news in it, but as a pretext for 
silence. If he pretended to read, she would refrain from 
talking to him. 

But to-night there was news for him in the paper. One 
of those lives of which brother Jack had spoken was ex- 
tinguished. Three lives now, not four. Their cousin, 
Lionel Elliott, had died of enteric fever at Gibraltar. 

All the way to Vauxhall he sat silent, thinking of this 
news. The dead man was a soldier — a gunner — quite young : 
second son of old Sir John, the head of the family. Geofirey 
had seen him only three or four times — a good-looking, amiable 
boy. It was sad that he should die so young, but one could not 
be supposed to feel any real grief for a lad one scarcely knew. 
His thought was purely selfish. 

Worry. That is what this may mean. Jack, his younger 
brother, in motion — letters from Jack waiting now at his 
club, perhaps ; necessity, in Jack's view, that he should write 
long condolences to the bereaved father ; if the body be brought 
to England to lie by the dead mother in the family vault at 
Skelford Court, imperative duty that he should attend the 
funeral. 

Death and the thought of death — could one never escape 
from it i Nothing would induce him to go to any funeral, to 
dress himself in black and walk slow of foot behind men 
draped in black, staggering beneath the weight of the black- 
draped cofiin. Such an ordeal might bring back all the old 
thoughts. 
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IV 

Now they had left the hot, dusty town far behind them. 
They were in North Cornwall — away from the beaten track 
of the tourists, six miles from a railway station, alone with 
their love, unchallenged by inquisitive eyes, neglected by busy 
tongues. She had chosen the place when consenting to accept 
this great benefit : a summer holiday of which the cost should 
be paid by him. 

It is called Brattiscombe : a long, straggling hamlet on 
the high table-land or moor — ^the wide, bare land that is 
guarded by distant hills. A white road with green waste 
on either side of it ; stone cottages in little gardens with white 
pales, scattered here and there, and the two principal buildings 
facing each other where the common or green is broadest: 
one the farmhouse-inn, and the other a small stone church 
in a walled graveyard ; sheep browsing by the roadside, 
children in pinafores trudging hand in hand to school, seagulls 
with white wings chattering above one's head as they drift 
inland on the cool sea breeze ; strong sun to bum one, fresh 
breeze to cool one^ the sleeping moor to rest one's eye, the 
sparkle of the sea to gladden it — that is Brattiscombe. 

They were Mr. and Mrs. Elliott — ^the honeymoon couple 
up at the inn — and all the littl^ friendly world smiled at them, 
and none worried them. 

They could wander away, through the small fields where 
gorse and ling fought with the pasture and slowly absorbed 
it ; and, by rough cart tracks, gaps and broken gateways, 
could soon reach the open waste of purple heather, brown 
rocks, and wide, sunlit solitude. Or they could wander down 
to the sea — across the old coach road, then down the long 
slope that leads to Brattiscombe Haven, to the iron beach, the 
iron clifis, and the blue waves and white^ sunlit foam. They 
carried their luncheon with them ; they were in the air from 
morning to night drinking the good air, bathing themselves 
in the good sunlight, seeking health and finding it 
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Truly it is pretty, this Brattiscombe — Violet's discovery, 
heard of by Violet from a girl friend who had once hidden 
her love here, never seen before by Violet but always believed 
in, treasured in memory as something to be used some day 
should the chance come for its use. 

It is prettiest in the soft evening light when the bare 
moorland is changing and softening, slowly turning golden. 
Prettiest of all to him, sitting in front of the inn door one 
Sunday evening, when the curious Sunday peace (and they 
say even the moorland sheep recognize it), that has been 
gathering, deepening all day long, now becomes of a sudden 
so strong that people cease talking, even thinking. 

The church bells ring fast and loud, then slowly and 
lower: the single bell that summons the faithful. At one 
point the road drops so that it presents a summit or crest, and 
behind it far off are the golden hills ; and slowly the fiiithful 
come over the crest into view — with the soft light behind 
them, the bell-music drawing them : old and yoimg, in knots 
of two, three, and four, or one by one, on through the gate, 
past the graves, till the small stone chiu-ch has swaUowed them 
all. Then he is quite alone, with an empty road, browsing 
sheep, and the sound of organ and song. 

And he thought of his companion, who was kneeling with 
the faithful, praying for him perhaps, vowing herself to him 
though no church had blessed their union. He would marry 
her. Why not ? She was his now — did it matter what had 
gone before ? Why trouble himself with speculation as to her 
past ? The present and the future were his to deal with — 
not the past, the unalterable past. There was an old copy of 
Whitaker's Almanack at the inn, and he had read, tried to 
understand what it would be necessary to do. He must go 
to Launceston, Truro, one of the towns, and search for 
Bishop's surrogate — or some such preposterously named official 
— and obtain a licence. Trivial difficulties, stupid forms, end- 
less explanations — all the world arming itself to frustrate one's 
good intentions. Still, he was cured now : he would be strong 
1 
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enough to surmount all obstacles. Why not? It was the 
right thing — the wise thing to do. He was cured — and hy 
her. Only thus could he pay his debt of gratitude. Grati- 
tude—overwhelming gratitude. He clung to the thought of 
it, repeating the word to himself again and again — gratitude, 
gratitude — ^as if already it had become the only word he could 
use when he thought of her, as if already that other word, 
love, was almost fdrgotten. 

On this night, as they sat together by the open window 
of the inn parlour, he hinted at what he had been planning 
or brooding over. When she turned from the window and 
the candle-light was on her face, he could read most plainly 
that he was plotting well. This would be the way to pay 
the debt Her eyes were shining; her pale cheeks glowed 
with more than simbum, more than candle-light ; her breath 
was deep and long-drawn. But she was very sweet — refusing 
to say that she wished it, only showing him involuntarily, so 
that he could not misunderstand, how intensely she wished it. 

"You mustn't think of me, Ge<^ey. We can go on 
as we are — ^alwajrs. I feel you'll be true to me now. You 
have given me your love — that's all I asked for." 

He did not go to Truro or to Launceston. If the thing 
had been easy of accomplishment, it would have been done. 
He would have carried out his plan there and then. It had 
been a thought and it remained a thought still, but a thought 
slowly losing strength, fading, obliterating itself. 

Nothing came to worry him. The dajrs glided fast, then 
slower, then very slowly. He had not cared or ventured to 
cut off completely all channels of communication with the 
outside world. The hall porter at the club knew his address, 
was sending on letters, but would tell his address to no one. 
Sent on by the club porter had come the expected letter from 
brother Jack, proving, when received, to be empty of the 
anticipated worry. Jack, writing from his fine country house 
near Andover, demanded no action from GeoflFrey. The still 
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finer countiy house of the head of the family over the border 
in Wiltshire was silently mourning its loss, but would see no 
stately funeral. Sir John and Evelyn, the other son, had been 
with their loved one at Gibraltar when the end came. It had 
been a long illness ; there had been time to summon them ; 
all the sad rites had been performed out there. Now Sir John 
himself was ill — broken down under the strain, overcome by 
the heat, what not sad and distressing. But the main fact 
was this: Sir John had not yet come home. No need, 
therefore, for Jack to wait upon him, for Geoffrey to write 
to him. 

Nothing now to worry him — ^nothing but this slowly 
encroaching weariness of the long, long days with his com- 
panion. Worry there: a struggle against recognizing the 
weariness, shame, and remorse when the struggle is without 
avail. 

Gratitude — gratitude. That is the word, no other. It 
is ugly, it is shameful, it is a cruel law of life. When a man 
is sick he needs a nurse ; when a man is well he needs her 
no longer. 

One evening wind and rain swept up through the cleft 
in the hillside by Brattiscombe, blotted out the moor, the 
guarding hills, the red sunset sky. In the night a great storm 
of wind raged so fiercely that the stone walls of the inn seemed 
to shake. Next day— all day — and again the next day, the 
land was lost in white mist, and lashed by merciless rain. 
They were prisoners at the inn — ^that is to say, she was a 
prisoner : he went out and got drenched, came back for dry 
clothes, and went out again and got wet again. 

Weariness was upon him in these dajrs, weariness, weari- 
ness. Not of the rain and the mist, or the dull little room : 
but of her. It seemed to him that she was changing to what 
she had been as he first knew her. The light and life in her 
face were dying out ; in the candle-light, on the last rainy 
evening, her face looked thin and pinched, with dark circles 
about her tired eyes ; she looked old, colourless, uninteresting. 
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On the stairs of a sordid London house, one might pass her 
again aiid again without observing her, or noticing that she 
was in any wise different from the common toilers of the great 
town. One would not remember her or think of her again. 
If one tried to think of her again, she would seem, in one's 
memory, as vague as the shadow of herself thrown on the 
dingy wall. 

He was eager for newspapers now, craving for letters, for 
anything that would break the monotony of the hours. One 
morning, a few days after the storm, there came a fine packet 
from the club porter — letters, telegrams, enough news to lift 
him in thought far from the quiet little room and his com- 
panion. When she spoke to him, he did not hear her voice. 
He was miles away. 

On the other side of the breakfast-table she was reading 
in the Plymouth paper all about the sea fog, the sea storm, 
and the great disaster. Pity moved her as she read of it ; but 
he would not listen to her : he was busy with his letters from 
brother Jack. 

In the darkness, while they had felt the walls tremble 
beneath the fiiry of the cruel wind, a liner had been lost in 
the channel — hr out of its course, blundering on, resolutely 
forging its way to destruction, it had gone upon the rocks off 
the French coast and become a total wreck. 

Appalling to read of, appalling to think of— a floating town, 
a huge hotel, rent as if by earthquake, breached as if by batter- 
ing rams, pouring out its human lives into the merciless hands 
of the vast invisible powers. Night, Despair, and Death. 

Hundreds of lives had been forfeited — amongst them many 
valuable lives— ^Mmportant'* lives, as the Plymouth paper 
called them : such as lives of two well-known soldiers from 
India, a political agent from Egypt, an English baronet and 
his only surviving son from Gibraltar. 

*^ YeSj yes," he said at last, looking up for a moment from 
his letter ; " I know, I am reading about it too. Horrible ! '* 
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All the bare cruel facts of it were here in brother Jack's 
two letters, confirmed in brother Jack's telegrams. This was 
what it meant. 

He had been poor and he was rich. He was Sir Geoflfrey 
now, the head of the fiunily, owner of Skelford Court and 
three or four parishes in Wiltshire, and perhaps five, six, or 
seven thousand a year, a little local potentate three or four 
times bigger than his potentate-brother ; and Jack was urging 
him to hasten for consultations with lawyers, agents, and so 
forth. The king is dead : let the new king be swift in grasp- 
ing sceptre and orb. It may be long before the new king can 
be crowned, but it is his duty to b^n reigning without an 
hour's delay. ^ 

Come to us, prayed brother Jack in effect, and honour our 
hmnble court whUe you watch over your domain. We promise 
to soothe your natiural grief, to aid you in your high task, to 
bow down to you henceforth and do you fitting homage. 
The king is dead, long live the king. 

""What wQl you do?'* she asked later. ^'WSl you 
go?" 

^ Yes. I suppose I must go. I don't see how I can avoid 
going." 

He parted with her that afternoon at Salisbury station. 
She was in the train, and he was standing on the platform by 
the carriage door, while they spoke their last words. She 
would dine comfortably in the first-dass compartment; he 
had been very particular about the dinner basket from the 
refreshment-room, and had placed her in the charge of a well- 
tipped guard : he had done all he could for her. 

" You'll write to me," she whispered. 

^< Oh ]res, of course I'll write to you. Take care of your- 
self—don't work. You know you needn't work. I don't 
want you to work. Good-bye." 
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Hb had fidlen under the influence of Jack and his wife now. 
They kept him down in Hampshire— settling things. 

Husband, wife, and children inade much of him, hung on 
his words, smiled when he smiled, turned grave or thoughtful 
when he was moody. Never, never now did Jack fiiil to 
conceal his brotherly contempt, if, as seemed improbable, he 
ever felt it. The honoured guest is our rich hxither, brother- 
in-law, uncle, etc. He is the head of our distinguished family. 

He had never pined for money. He had been poor — 
hatefully, almost disgustingly poor for a man about town ; but, 
suffering from the pinch of this most difficult of all sorts of 
poverty, he had indulged in no dreams of possible wealth. He 
had dreamed so many dreams, but never this. Now that the 
money had come, he felt strangely elated, curiously strengthened. 
It was as if the good gold had been a medicine — a splendid 
tonic to brace his nerves. It Mras as if from all the good land 
he was drawing productive force^ stealing from his own 
harvests material to enrich his own blood. 

Money is power. When a man is rich he can never feel 
impotent. While the golden wand is within reach he must 
feel strong. That perhaps was his thought had he analyzed it. 

All day long Jack was talking to him of his power, con- 
gratulating him, expatiating on his luck in a hard, practical way. 
The estate in grand order, noble house to let if he did not want 
to use it, good shooting to let with the house or keep for himself 
and his friends. No exhausting drains on the splendid rent- 
roll. Only one dowager — ^luck in that ; and she a very dd 
dame who could not last long — lucky again. Married daughters 
of the last man with settled funds all paid over. Heaps of 
money coming in to him that might have gone otherwhere. 
The land and the houses must go with the blood-red hand ; but 
the dead man might have cut him down to the bone had he 
been given time for reflection and business arrangements. 
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*^ O Geoffrey, you lucky old rascal." 

There were interviews with bailiffs, agents, parsons, the 
more important of his tenants— Jack acting as aide-de-camp, 
equerry, grand vizier $ there were two long comfortable chats 
with the representative of the fiunily solicitors — Brighouse and 
Vaughan, grand old firm — sent down from London to wait 
upon him ; and there were visits with Jack, Mrs. Jack, and the 
children to view the desirable, lettable mansion. Everything 
was as it should be ^ all the affairs relating to this important 
succession were in the most capable hands; but, as was 
natural, time, much time was needed before things could settle 
themselves. 

After his long drive in Jack's fiunily waggonette he saw 
what should be his home, and little nephews and nieces clapped 
their hands at sight of it. 

Long terraces, ornamental gardens, a stately house with 
drawn blinds and shuttered doors — seeming to sleep in the 
simlight, &llen asleep when the last man closed his eyes, 
waiting for the new man to wake it. The big rooms were 
dark and cold, cheerless even when obsequious servants threw 
back shutters, pulled up blinds, and invited the sunshine to 
enter and welcome their new master. To his mind the library 
was the best room — a long, low room with many windows 
which he dimly remembered. It was the only room into which 
the sunlight seemed willing to enter freely. If he ever lived 
here, this would be the room be should use most 

Driving away in the afternoon, he looked back at the house 
with a little pride, but no pleasure. The sun was off it now 
and it threw a broad shadow across the terrace, the orange trees, 
and the parterres, taking all the colour from the pretty flowers, 
making sombreness and sadness where all should have been 
bright and gay. 

He would let the place to any one who desired to take it. 
He should not care to live there — alone. 

He was happy and contented with Jack and his wife in 
their comfortable home ; he felt strong and well ; but gradually 
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the thought of his estate, his money, and the duties and obliga^ 
tions they were bringing with them began to worry him. Jack 
talked incessantly of his future plans, but in fact he had made 
none. Gradually the fixed plan came to him : he must cut 
short the worry of it. Somehow he must shuffle off all business 
matters, instruct others to manage everything and make his 
own life free. 

But brother Jack was horrified. Why ? 

" I want to go away.** 

"Where?** 

"Round the world." 

He had not thought of this until he replied. But, as he 
sought for an answer, the idea came to him. He would travel, 
go right away, to unseen lands — wander luxuriously for a year 
at least and thus postpone aU possible fuss and annoyance. In 
a year or so he could come back, and see what he thought of 
it all then. If he did not then like the outlook, he could go 
away again. That was how he would use his money — he 
would travel, in great comfort. That was the right plan — it 
would mean escape from difficulties of all sorts. Henceforth 
he was eager to be off and away. 

His will was law. Jack's voice might again show faintly 
his contempt for a man who shirked trouble, for a run-away 
potenate ; but it was Jack's duty to aid, not to hinder, the head 
of the family. It was the duty of all to obey. Messrs. 
Brighouse and Vaughan were most obedient : it would be their 
pleasure as well as duty to keep the absentee client supplied 
with ample funds. Staff of servants to be reduced ; suitable 
tenant to be looked for ; powers of attorney to be executed — 
" Yes, yes : " to solicitors, to Jack, to all. Now that his mind 
was mside up, he was daily more anxious to get away. 

Only two difficulties or doubts now : his own health — ^and 
Violet. 

He was well — ^that is to say, he felt well, quite well ; but 
was he really and truly well — what clever doctors would call 
well ? There was a clever doctor here— a young doctor, who 
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attended to the children and his sister-in-law, who was highly 
praised bjr Jack. Should he ask this clever young Dr. Hughes ? 
He thought of it a long time ; he wanted to ask him, yet he 
recoiled fironi asking him. But at last he sunmioned Dr. 
Hughes and asked his question. 

^ Do you consider me fit and sound — safe to set out on a 
long voyage — a year or two's travel, here and there — ^round the 
world r* 

^ Why not ? " asked Dr. Hughes. *^ Do you consider your- 
self fit enough \ That is sometimes half the battle.*' 

**Well— I don't know. Yes — I think so— and yet . . . 
I had some queer sensations a little time back." 

** What kind of sensations ? " 

He had asked the doctor one question, and now the doctor 
was asking him a dozen questions. But he was clever — ^this 
dark-haired clean-shaven Dr. Hughes — of quick insight and 
S]rmpathetic manner. He led one on to speak firankly, although 
he seemed to understand vague hints and plain words equally 
well. He cheered one. 

^ Oh, that would be an illusion," said Dr. Hughes cheer- 
fully. ^That must have been simply an illusion — nothing 
more." 

Sir Geoflfirey had been carefully describing these sensations, 
doubts, and fears. 

^ What is an illusion exactly. Doctor — and why should one 
have them ? " 

*^ Well, you know," and the young doctor smiled pleasantly : 
*<we call any erroneous perception of the senses an illusion. 
I hear my name called when I am aware that no one spoke — 
there was no sound really. I see some one — I think I see 
some one, but know there is not anybody there :^Illusions." 

"They are hateful things — illusions." 

"Oh, nothing to worry about. Our nerves play tricks 
with us. That is the revenge our nerves take when we give 
them too much work to do and tire them." 

" But if one rests the nerves, they recover, don't they ? " 
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^^Ccruinly/' said Dr. Hughes. <^ Don't bother yourself 
about that. I think jou are all right — ^right as can be. I 
think you have been leading a somewhat unhealthy life — and 
that probably you were run down, completely run down, when 
you felt so queer. Now, a sea voyage should be just the thing 
for you. But, look here, don't go by what I say. Get 
another opinion." 

** Another opinion ? You are not sure then ! ** 

<^ Yes,'' said Dr. Hughes with a pleasant laugh, ^^ as sure as 
one ever is in my profession. But there's a good man at 
Exeter — a tip-top man — Dr. Richardson. Let's have him up 
one afternoon. I am only a country practitioner : he is a 
specialist." 

*^A specialist!" said Sir Geofirey suspiciously. *^What 
sort of specialist ? " 

<<Well — a nerve-specialist. But I need not have called 
him a specialist. He is an all-round man. I feel sure he will 
approve of your trip, but he will give you useful advice. If, 
as I expect, he tells you to go, he will also tell you h&w to go 
and whiTi to go." 

*^ But," said Sir Geofirey hesiutingly, <^ if we do have him 
over — what's-his-name — Richardson — won't people wonder ? " 

" Why should they wonder ? " 

<^ I don't know. No, they should not wonder — not think 
it odd," 

*< Certainly not. Nothing can be more usual than for a 
man about to travel to take the best medical advice before he 
starts." 

Dr. Richardson was old, white-haired, courtly— quite of 
the ancient school in manner, though of the latest school in 
scientific attainments. He came from Exeter bite one after- 
noon, drank tea with Sir Geofirey and Dr. Hughes, and after 
tea gave the most cheering advice. 

Nothing could be better than this scheme of going right 
round the world : Sir Geoffrey was to be complimented on 
his happy inspiration. 
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Dr. Hughes asked questions ; Sir Geoffrey asked questions ; 
and, las Dr. Richardson gave his authoritative answers, it 
seemed to Sir Geoffrey that thb wise white-haired man could 
look through and through him, examine the minutest move- 
ments of the internal mechanism, see what was working well 
and what was working ill, as a dockmaker can see into the 
works of a large glass-fronted clock. 

*^ Yes — a travelling companion, if you can find one — but 
not necessary. If you have thought of a companion-*of the 
other sex, I would be very careful as to the selection. That 
is the ideal companionship of course — to a man of your age — 
if you can be sure that it will not become irksome. • . . 

^I would say : Take no companion rather than take an 
idle, aimless sort of person. And that would apply to a 
servant also. Good travelling servants are rare. I would be 
very careful not to take a bad, useless servant. 

• . • ^* I spoke just now of an aimless person — and I would 
say you should not yourself wander about the world aimlessly 
— ^not knowing how long you will stay in any particular place, 
accepting chance invitations, missing boats because the Governor, 
or the Rajah, or whoever he may be, has asked you to a state 
banquet. The important thing to you is the sustained purpose 
of your tour. . • • 

^ A programme essential — carefully made out and adhered 
to. Our friend Hughes might help you with your programme. 
You might, if you chose, report yourself to him at different 
stages — with pride, you know, in having made you preordained 
stage. We want you to recover what I may call the habit of 
purposive action. . • • 

^The little difficulties of travel to be overcome — the sense 
of achievement more than anything else — will restore nervous 
tone, replenish your depleted store of self-confidence.'' 

He was grateful to Dr. Hughes. Dr. Richardson had 
looked through and through him, and pronounced him sound. 
He would pin his faith on white-haired Dr. Richardson. 
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One doubt or difficulty — that of his health — done with for 
ever. With a light heart he made out his programme, wrote 
to book his cabin on the vessel that woidd take him to New 
York. Westward and still westward through the New World 
to the old — ^Japan, India, — ^Australia — and still westward home. 
You must follow the sun or go to meet it— does it matter ? 

He would go without a travelling-companion — of either 
sex. He would not even burden himself with a servant. 

Only one doubt, or difficulty remaining—Violet. 

He had thought it all out now : her fate had hung in the 
balance till the interview with Dr. Richardson was nearly over. 
In truth he had not wanted her ; but, if Dr. Richardson 
had used diflferent words, she too might have had a berth on 
the big ship. 

He does not want her. With money, almost unlimited 
money, he can fight the sadness alone. But he must use some 
of his money for her now. He must wave the golden wand 
over her head before he vanishes. He has thought it all out 

She will suffer. Some pain she must sufier. But, after 
all, it cannot be much to her, really. She must have gone 
through this sort of thing before. It sounds ungrateful, 
unchivalrous, meanly prosaic, when one puts the thought into 
words — but this is not the first time, or the second, that pain 
has come to her through love. 

No need for her to work any more — that is a comfortable 
thought for him, a thought that will bring comfort to her. 
Messrs. Brighouse and Vaughan must look to this. 

Two days after the visit of the Exeter doctor, Mr. 
Brighouse is here to take instructions. Mr. Brighouse, senior 
partner of the eminent firm, has come all the way firom London 
to see his important client. This little matter is one that is 
best dealt with by principab. Mr. Brighouse — man of the 
world, urbanely cynical, tolerantly philosophical — ^understands 
only too wdL Three hundred a year for our lady-friend. 
Precisely. ** A very generous provision." 

" Quite confidential— my dear Sir GeofErey, leave it to us." 
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" But my firiend may raise objections— " 

^ Leave it to us. We often have to make such arrangements 
for ch'ents. A little diplomacy, a few tears, and then all is 
right. The money is the best argument. The money speaks 
for itself.** 

^ But she does not value money." 

** She will — ^when you are gone. She'll have nothing else 
to value then.** 

" If she reftises to accept the settlement " 

^* She won't do that Leave it all to us — we are used to 
these friendly treaties. Indeed, one client of ours went round 
the world on purpose to get clear of entanglements. We had 
thru such arrangements to make for him. ... I would suggest 
allowance rather than settlement** 

"No. Settlement** 

" Very well. You may leave it all in our hands.** 

Now, having given his instructions, he could feel easy in his 
mind. In two more days he would be on the ocean. Should 
he run up to London and bid her adieu ? No — better not : too 
painful for both of them : kinder to her to go without seeing 
her again. 

He had sent an old servant of brother Jack*s to the workers* 
house at Chelsea to bring away some of his trunks and books. 
He could send the same man again to clear out the rooms, pay 
the rent, give up the keys, etc. He would not go himself: he 
would write to her for the last time. 

And on the eve of departure he writes. 

He has provided for her future — this is the gist of the fare- 
well letter — and she is not to work. He is very sorry — but is 
claimed by his own people, etc Will never forget her kind- 
ness, always feel grateful, etc, etc 

Next day he was gone, on the big ship firom Southampton, 
seen off by his own people — hand fondly pressed by brother 
and by sister-in-law, hand cried over by little nephew and niece 
who do not know why they are crying, did not intend to cry, 
but in this last hour of leave-taking all the world cries. 
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VI 

Nearly a year and a half had passed, and he was homeward 
bound — from Australia — in the good steamship Orion. 

Easily, luxuriously, yet after a businesfr-like fashion, he had 
seen the wonders of the world. Old lands, new lands — 
crumbling towns that had stood unchanged for a thousand 
years, built perhaps on the ruins and buried pomp of three 
civilizations, so' that if jon dug beneath their palaces, you might 
strike upon marble floors, frescoed walls, kings* chambers, 
queens* bath, to tell you of palaces beyond the memory of man ; 
faring, flaring cities raised to mushroom splendour within a 
decade ; sacred rivers and lakes, guarded by superstition for the 
little gods that flit and hover in the shape of the comntion birds 
of the air; ship canals, cut by strenuous, nature-defying 
modems, to sap an old sea trade, to steal a market and wreck 
a nation ; mountains that spit fire ; islands that have sprung 
quaking firom the ocean, and one day quaking will return to 
it ; fields of white flowers, fields of black oil, fields of yellow 
gold — but to each wonder its allotted time, no lingering, no 
shilly-shally about moving on, never a boat missed, never a 
train missed in all his long tour. 

He had stuck to his programme, accomplished every pre- 
determined stage of it; and now, strong with the sense of 
ordered effort and steady, undeviating action, he felt himself 
another man. He was carrying more flesh : the Atlantic had 
given him a pound ; in the rattle across America he had gained 
ounces ; another pound had come to him on the Pacific coast ; 
Japan and India had taken ounces away ; but New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and the South seas had paid back in solid pounds. 
He would, with luck, carry home eight added pounds. 

A tall bronzed healthy man — that is what he seemed to 
fellow-passengers on the Orion. A distinguished-looking, a 
handsome silent man — narrow, clean-shaven face, dark hair 
with silver streaks above the small, well-shaped ears ; something 
of sadness in the dark eyes that appealed strongly to women ; 
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something in the lines of the mouth that suggested pride or 
curbed fretfiilness to men ; but a pleasant smile and a pleasant 
voice approved of by men and women. He was reserved, 
reticent as to intercourse with fellow travellers, not greedy for 
conversation with each chance acquaintance — showing charac- 
teristics to be looked for by good colonials tin a wanderer firom 
the old country of his state and importance. 

It may be supposed that good colonials — of whom there 
were numy on board — ^thought none the better of him because 
he had a handle to his name ; but, doubtless, they thought none 
the worse of him. Good colonials, with hearts warming to 
the old country, would have welcomed his friendship had he 
cared to give it. But, in fitct, he felt drawn to none of these 
strangers — except to one small family : Anglo-Indian father, 
mother, and pretty daughter. And, after a time, they seemed 
drawn to him. 

The boat had her full complement of passengers : it was a 
prosperous voyage. The boat was like a gay little town mov- 
ing fast across the unruffled plain of water — laughter and mirth) 
chatter, chatter, endless talk that changes to flirtation, that 
deepens into love — by day sunshine and plajring games, in the 
evenings electric light, concerts, dances, amateur actings. 
There was much love-making : time enough for young people 
to fall in love and out of it again* 

He shunned the concerts and general gaieties, but he enjoyed 
the society of the quiet little family — these Ingrams from India 
and New South Wales, going home to settle after years of exile. 
Papa had the sober civil-service manner, but was shrewd, kindly, 
and, in his own way, good company. Mamma was placid, 
amiable, desperately commonplace. Miss Florence was very 
pretty. 

As he walked up and down the deck with papa, day after 
day, hour after hour. Miss Florence watched him from her 
deck-chair. As he came towards her, she was reading her 
book ; but as he went away from her, she was watching him. 
Although he was twice her age, she seemed to like the look or 
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tall, thin, bronzed Sir Geoffrey. The order in which he made 
their acquaintance was the most natural one — ^first papa, next 
mamma, last of all Miss Florence. 

But when he had been introduced to her, and had attained 
with her a certain footing as papa's friend, papa lost his agree- 
able walking companion. Sir GeofErey walked with the 
daughter now : the parents were left to their chat in the 
deck-chairs. 

She would often come back to show herself and give tidings. 
On the other side of the promenade deck they had just seen 
something of interest — a, cloud shaped like a man's hand, a bird 
that flew like a land-bird^ something that appeared like a bottle 
floating in the water. 

^^ Fancy, mamma I It really looked like a bottle ftom a 
wreck.'* 

Mamma smiled at them. She was comfortable in her 
chair: she would leave the bottle and them to take care of 
themselves. 

*^ Mamma, I have come back to sit down. Sir Geoffirey 
and I have walked at least ten miles." 

<^ Oh, Flo. How you do exaggerate I Ten miles I You 
haven't walked half that distance." 

Mamma was all commonsense, commonplace. 

The girl walked with him, talked with him ; listened to all 
he said, made him talk well ; once, when he said something 
really clever and knew he had done so, she exhibited innocent 
admiration of him. He was easy with her, happy with her ; 
she seemed to understand him. He thought of her more and 
more. 

She was slight and slim; she had a small iace with a 
splendid crown of dark hair, limpid truthful eyes, red lips, 
dimpled chin — the &ce of a child. These things wove them- 
selves into the tissue of all his thought of her. She was fresh 
and sweet as a spring day in England ; she was candid and 
pure as a babbling brook ; she was youth and hope and innocent 
life personified. She loved her parents ; her parents loved her : 
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she was love personified. In truth she was a good and a pretty 
little girl. 

He thought of her day after day, always— could think of 
nothing else. It was like what the doctors might term obses- 
sion — but a bland, kind obsession, without morbid care, with 
nothing but life and hope in it. Slowly, then &ster, the love- 
longing formed itself, spread, and filled him. 

He wants her — he would be happy with her for ever. 

And it is all so smooth — ^like the summer sea over which 
the great boat glides — in his courtship. 

He speaks to her father first : <^ Am I too old ? '' 

" How old are you i ** 

"Forty-one.** 

"A &y /" says her father. 

Then he speaks to the girl — and the girl sajrs yes. 

The sun shines a little brighter ; the air is more like wine. 
The trellis is not too old for the passion flower to cling to 
it. He is not too old for her — she, as well as papa, says so 
emphatically. 

But in these gliding dajrs, in the fiill throb of his great 
happiness, he thinks now of the other girl — of Violet. 

As the big ship glides homeward, he thinks of the other 
girl : by day, with a soft little hand lying in his when no one 
watches ; and at night, all alone, when the stars shine from 
the measureless void, and the ship shivers while it glides, as 
if frightened, big as it is, by the inunensity that surrounds it. 
And one night he sees her face, looking at )iim through the 
porthole of his cabin. A momentary illusion only, known to 
be an illusion throughout that long, long moment — a present- 
ment, the optic nerves aiding the cell centres as memory works, 
the retina giving up its dead impression as thought sounds the 
dead words : — 

"Oh, be kind to me.*' 
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VII 

On landing, his first thought was of Violet. In the train from 
Plymouth he thought of her persistently. He must go to her 
at once, assure himself that she was well and fairly happy. 

It was early in March, and to him the country looked 
desolate, bare, and cold ; but to his companions, gazing with 
the hungry eyes of exiles, the landscape seemed beautiful, 
homelike, welcoming. He was thinking of the wild west 
country on the other side of Plymouth, wide land of sunlight 
as he had known it with her a year and a half ago. How had 
she borne their parting i Had she found consolation i Had 
she ever written to him ? No letter had reached him ; but she 
might have written several letters — which he would find wait- 
ing for him at the oflSce of his solicitors in Bedford Row with 
accumulated piles of letters firom agents, bailifB, etc. Messrs. 
Brighouse and Vaughan, with brother Jack to aid them, had 
spared him on his travels : they had saved him from all worry : 
they had sent him cash, the only thing essential. They had 
followed their old maxim. Money can speak for itself: each 
draft and letter of credit was a message — ^^ All well at home." 

Sitting silent and thoughtful, while his betrothed gaily 
chattered to mamma and papa, he reproached himself for 
cowardice. It had been cowardly to shirk a final interview 
with poor £uled Violet — mean and cowardly to run away with- 
out one squeeze of the hand, one last kiss and spoken prayer 
for her comfort and peace. He wished now that he had been 
brave. He wished that he might find her contented and con- 
soled. Above all he wished that. Plenty of time for consolation 
— the new love that heals the old. He would be happy if she 
could tell him that the had a lover — a future husband. Perhaps 
she was married already. If so, he would be very happy. Then 
all would be easy ; he could say : ^^ And now you must wish 
me joy, because / am to be married in a month* I only came 
to see you because I am as grateful now as I ever was ; and I 
have thought of you a great deal. But you see, Violet, it was 
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all for the best, our separation. Painful to both of us — but best 
for you, in the end.*' 

Then he need never reproach himself again : not a shadow 
could fell upon his path. 

That first night in London he was of course busy with 
excited Flo, and papa and mamma — playing escort and guardian, 
establishing them in bright, cheerful rooms at their grand hotel, 
getting rooms for himself in another grand hotel close by, coming 
back to dinner, sitting with them after dinner until excitement 
flashing from bright eyes turned to imperious command, and 
he had to take Miss Flo and papa for a stroll about the lamp-lit 
town, in search of something that might be called an appetite 
for the light supper at a gay and crowded restaurant. It was 
late — long past bedtime, as papa said — before his pleasant duties 
were all over. 

But in the morning — ^the very first thing — he went to 
Chelsea, to the big, dismal house near the King's Road, in 
order to make his inquiries and set his mind completely at rest. 
He would not be easy again till this was done. It was only 
ten by the office clock, as he stood in the dingy hall and 
looked in through the window of the porter's room. Nothing 
changed in the office or the hall: fresh paint and distemper 
much needed still: names on the wall a little dirtier, more 
difficult to read — Fenn's name still there as tenant of the old 
rooms— "Flat 24, Fourth Floor, Mr. Fenn." 

The porter was out, but his wife — decent hard-working 
little woman who scrubbed floors for lodgers, and dusted rooms 
and made beds if required — came from the inner room to attend 
to the visitor. She was quite imchanged — talkative, friendly, 
wholesome-looking as of old, and she remembered him at 
once. 

"Mr. Elliott. Bless me — well to be sure. Lor*. Ain't 
you sunburnt ? You look a picture — so fine and strong in your 
health to what you were. Well now. Not Mr. Elliott now, 
is it ? Sir Geoffrey, isn't it ? Your servant — what you sent 
here before you left us — ^he told us the grand news — of what 
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a great gentleman you had become. My 'usband will be in 
directly. I on'y wish you were coming back to us. You took 
all our luck away with you — ^you did indeed, sir.'' 

^^ I came to ask about Miss Maynard." 

" Miss Maynard 1 Oh — there." 

" Is she living here still ? " 

The woman stared at him stupidly. 

^ She is not living here, I suppose 1 But can you give me 
her address?" 

Then, as the woman talked to* him, he leaned his arm against 
the wall, and the warm bronze slowly went from his face and 
left it cold and grey. 

" D'you mean you don't know — never heard i Didn't you 
see it in the paper ? It was all in the paper. . . . She shot 
herself* There was an inquest and I don't know what besides 
— such a ftiss as I never saw. . . . 

"Pore soul — I never would 'a believed she'd go and do 
a thing like that. But she did it, sir, with her own hand — 
they tried to make it out murder at first. Lost her senses, 
they said at the inquest. Locked herself in her room up there " 
— and the woman glanced at the office ceiling — ^^^and pistolled 
herself." 

" When— did— this— happen i " 

^ A year ago — no, more than that. September— or was it 
October ? — two years come next October. I ought to know, 
for it fiurly emptied the house — and the house has never been 
the same since. I say our luck has gone. You took it all away 
with you, sir." 

He went out into the King's Road and waited at a street 
comer till he could get a cab. This was where he used to 
walk with her on those breathless summer nights, past these 
common shops where one had to thread one's way through the 
crowd in the hot glare of the gas jets, down that silent street to 
the shadowy river. When they turned from the brightly lit 
thoroughfare into the darkness of the side street, she iised to slip 
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her hand through his arm. He thought of it as he stood 
waiting for the cab. 

He drove to his solicitors in Bedford Row, but the hour 
was still so early that none of the principals had yet arrived. 
Mr, Brighouse would be here soon. If he would kindly wait 
in Mr. Brighouse's room, Mr. Brighouse would be with him by 
eleven-fifteen at latest The polite clerk wheeled a leather 
armchair nearer to the cheerful fire, stirred the coals, went 
away, and returned with Thi Times newspaper. The client 
was staring into the fire, not reading Tkt Times^ when the senior 
partner arrived. 

Mr. Brighouse^ gravely answering questions and giving 
information, pretended to be deeply affected. He turned up 
his eyes, drew in his breath, pufied out his cheeks, clasped his 
handb^ opened them wide, very slightly shrugged his shoulders 
— sa]ring by gesture and attitude rather than words : ^^ Will of 
Providence. Resignation a duty.** 

^^ Oh, a shocking afiair. Sir Geoffrey. But I hope you don't 
blame us. We kept the sad event from you — not wishing to 
distress you. It was irrevocable — then why distress you ? My 
partners and I debated the matter and we decided to await your 
return. We must bear the blame for that decision — but for 
nothing else. Sir Geoffrey.** 

Then Sir Geoffrey learned all that there was to learn. 
Pending discussion, personal interviews, etc., with regard to the 
proposed settlement, a cheque on accoimt — earnest of good 
feith, as it were — had been sent to the lady. That cheque had 
been returned by the lady ; and then, almost immediately, before 
one could look roimd, there came " the appalling news ** — this 
" tragic break-off of negotiations.** 

**^Hcre, Sir Geoffrey, are the report of the inquest— our 
Mr. Richards attended it — and so forth. If you care to look 
through them. . . . 

** ITour name was never mentioned — firom the start to the 
finish. Mr. Richards was there to deal with the point had it 
been raised — but in feet it was not. He had no occasion to 
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open his mouth. In ^t, I must say, I think we were fortunate. 
No letters of yours for instance. Nothing . , . 

"... No. This unhappy lady— ere reason tottered and 
fell — it would seem had the wisdom — the discretion — to destroy 
letters and so forth.*' 

Thus the solicitor gravely, suavely told the tale of this really 
shocking afiair, and then the client read of the afiair in the 
papers handed to him. 

Evidence of the house-porter ; evidence of a doctor. . . . 
Undoubtedly the deceased fired this revolver with her own 
hand. • • • No doubt whatever. ... No one knew how she 
became possessed of the weapon — just a Service revolver. 
Webley Service revolver ; Government ammunition ; eighteen 
cartridges. • . • 

"Evening of October the I2th" — two nights after he had 
sailed. Three dajrs, two nights, for her to think over his fare- 
well letter and of how she should answer it. This^ then, was 
her answer. 

" The funeral ? What was done about the funeral i " 

"The funeral r' 

"Where is she buried?" 

" Well — the fact is, Sir Geofl&ey, we had no instructions. 
Quite without instructions — for such an event. We debated — 
what you would probably wish. Somewhat difficult — perhaps 
imprudent — to intervene— especially if she had fnends — relations 
of her own. But we did feel strongly that we must move in 
the matter ; " and Mr. Brighouse opened his hands and tiumed 
up his eyes. " When we made tentative inquiries — it was all 
over. No relatives, it appeared, and so the thing had been 
hurried through — by the authorities. . . . 

" Sir GeoflFrey, I hope — I sincerely trust — that you do not 
blame us." 

He blamed himself — not them. Walking away from the 
solicitors' office, he thought of it. With his hands in the deep 
pockets of his overcoat, he sauntered through the crowded 
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street, lounged outside shop windows, looking at people and at 
things, but seeing neither, completely lost in his own thoughts. 
No. Those men — Brighouse, Richards — what's his name — 
were not to blame. 

They had not provided her with the weapon of release ; 
they had not taught her how to use it, and then made the use 
of it inevitable. It was he who had shown her how to load, 
or unload, a Webley Service revolver ; given her cartridges- 
given her annihilation neatly packed in brass cases that glittered 
and shone where the smear of tallow had rubbed off. In 
memory he could see the tin box and the revolver lying on the 
table of his room that night. Those men were blameless : 
they could not guess that she was fatally doomed to swift 
destruction. 

He thought he could imderstand her fate now. She has 
saved his life at the cost of her own. A life was wanted. 
Death was beckoning. He had saved himself by finding a 
substitute. 

He suffers now — remorse, remorse. Pity, like a cancerous 
growth, — like a cancer in the breast, tortures him. He cannot 
eat, he cannot sleep — because of the rodent misery about his 
heart, with its dull burning aches and sharp stabbing pains. 

In these early blusterous March days he is always alone, 
whether walking in the streets, brooding in the silence of his 
room, or listening to music and the clatter of knives and forks 
in a crowded restaurant Thought of his new live love has 
been almost erased by thought of his old dead love. 

He went back to the Chelsea house and found out where 
she lay buried. The porter came with him from the house ; 
walkcMl with him, drove with him from place to place — to 
coroner's officer, registrar, law officials: gross heavy-faced 
men, seated at tables and desks, dealing with death day after 
day, all day long. The porter helped him to discover the 
cemetery — far away to the north-west of the great town, in a 
vast field of death owned by some Board or Corporation — the 
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far-ofF place where the dead are pushed away to make room for 
the living. 

He himself walked and talked as a man in a dream. Rain 
was idling, dusk was falling, all was grey and vague as he 
walked through the iron gates of the cemetery, past a lodge and 
garden, through long avenues of tombs, till he came to the 
groimd beneath which she lay hidden. Few tombstones here : 
the graves, small moimds of earth — ^like the waves of a choppy 
sea. Wooden crosses here and there — ^two boards nailed 
together and a name daubed in black paint; but her name 
nowhere. Here, somewhere here — but the spot unmarked, 
not discoverable. She had no relatives to pay her honour with 
nailed boards and sacred emblems. She was quite alone in the 
world. She had told him so. 

For a few days he drank heavily. If one cannot obtain 
oblivion in sleep— something at least to deaden the pain of 
waking thought 

He was to be married in a month. He was a man of 
large property who had just come home after a long absence. 
Naturally he would have much to attend to, would be occupied 
by many business matters. His excuses were readily accepted 
by the Ingrams. Pretty Miss Flo herself had so much to do 
that she enjoyed little leisure. Foiu* weeks is dreadfully short 
time for getting ready one's trousseau. 

Marriage settlement would be all right — Messrs. Brighouse 
and Vaughan had brief but sufficient commands. Mr. Ingram — 
as a careful father — had not overlooked this amicable business 
transaction : he was not giving away his daughter quite empty- 
handed. He understood that his Aiture son-in-law would be 
wanted down in Wiltshire, and approved of his going there. 
But, in fact. Sir Geo£Frey did not go to Skelford Court : he 
remained in London at his big hotel and told the hotel servants 
to admit no visitors. Brother Jack was most happily out of 
England— -on the Riviera, nursing his sick wife, sulking perhaps 
over unwelcome news of what perhaps seemed to him a hasty. 
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upsetting sort of marriage. Would any marriage made by 
brother GeoflBrey have delighted brother Jack ? It was doubtful 
if Jack would be back in time for the ceremony. 

Thus, Sir GeofErey was not molested in these dajrs by 
friends or relations : no one came to rouse him from his dark 
memories. He could stay in the hotel sitting-room and be 
alone, as long as he wished, with no other company than his 
thoughts and the brandy bottle. 

All his drinking foiled to bum away the ugly thoughts. 
His face was pasty and pale; his eyes were bloodshot; his 
hands shook — that was the efiect of the brandy. But the 
brandy brought him no sleep. He had sensations — stupid 
sensations : erroneous perceptions of the senses, if not trouble- 
some illusions. One evening when the floor-waiter came for 
orders, and, receiving no answer to his taps upon the door, 
entered the room. Sir Geoffrey shouted at him in wrath. 

*^ Who the devil are you i What the devil do you want 
hercT' 

The man was frightened by such unexpected violence. 
He was the waiter, he explained, who attended to all sitting- 
rooms on this floor: he had only looked in to see that the 
fire was burning brightly, and to ascertain if there were any 
orders for him. 

*«Oh, very good," said Sir Geoffrey. "That's all right. 
For the moment, I didn't recognize you as the waiter." 

He had imagined — really it was not worth recalling what 
he had thought. But he had experienced an illusion — z very 
strong illusion. He must be done with this brandy. The 
brandy did him no good, and it had begim to play the deuce 
with his nerves. 



vm 

At last he had pulled himself together and emerged from his 
brooding solitude. Irrevocable. He must think of it no 
more. He had almost forgotten his new love and the happy 
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future. He has given too much time to the imalterable past : 
he must go to his betrothed : she will help him to forgetfulness. 

The marriage preparations were going on apace ; his sweet- 
heart was so busy with her trousseau that she had scarcely 
missed him. Yet now that he was with her she was all love 
and smiles, eager to have him perpetually at her side — ^to turn 
to for advice as to hats, frocks, trimmings, and all the joyous 
days to which the trousseau was leading them. 

By her wish the happy pair are to spend the first week 
of their honeymoon at the bridegroom's house in Wiltshire. 
Then they will fly away to the South of France, the Italian 
lakes, Venice prol^bly. The sleeping house in Wiltshire will 
wake itself for this auspicious occasion. No tenant had been 
found for it, in spite of its desirability and lettableness : it had 
remained in charge of the reduced sta£F of servants, who will 
now admit the sunlight, warm it with fires, brighten it with 
flowers, make it assume a cheerful welcoming aspect for the 
bridal couple. The reduced staff is sufficient for this task. 
The household can wait for expansion till the honeymoon 
is over. 

The dajrs were slipping by. He was with his love always 
now — buying her presents and still more presents: trinkets, 
chains, jewels, all the pretty things that girls desire to deck 
their own prettiness. He loved her more than ever, climg 
to her company, himg on her words, sunned himself in her 
smiles. But he could not really find forgetfulness — even with 
her hand lying in his. The warm little hand used to turn 
of a sudden cold, and heavy — like a dead hand. Illusion. 



A very quiet, pleasant wedding : an April day for the 
sweet girl-bride — sunshine and tears — happy tears. Banks of 
white blossom in the church, gleams of pale sunlight falling 
from a high window, organ music swelling deep and strong — 
to him it was all dreamlike. Friendly happy luncheon«party 
at the hotel, kind words, pressing of hands, drinking of hodths 
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— then hurried change of clothes and a long waiting for the 
bride, who is putting off the bridal garment and taking so 
much time that there is risk of missing the train at Paddington. 

On this wedding day, he had illusions. He was not greatly 
disturbed by them — the feeling of vague dreamlike happiness 
possessed him so strongly. From the morning it had been 
a long dreamy progress, without real thought. But the 
erroneous perceptions were frequent: during the marriage 
service, the sensation that thousands of people were watching 
him — ^beyond the stone pillars of the almost empty church, 
crowds gathering, packing densely ; again, as the organ music 
of the wedding march rolled out in vibrating waves and they 
walked down the aisle together, the sensation that some one 
was following closely, was beside him at the carriage door; 
and again now. 

The bride is ready at last in her pretty travelling frock. 
A few tears, many embraces— ^^ Good-bye, my dearest, dearest 
mother''— and then, in a moment, they are driving away 
together ; the sun is shining again from her wet eyes ; and she 
links her hands — two leaden^hands, about his shaking arm. A 
swift, unheralded illusion. 

Hence onward it is dream-like happiness again, without 
thought, without fear. This is the old dream of his youth 
come true at last : life crowned with innocent love : the 
wedding day, the wedding journey, the wedding night. 

A happy, most happy dream— realization, it seems to him 
now, of what he has hoped for vaguely, prayed for dumbly, all 
his life : the love that strengthens, heals, and purifies. 

The long train journey is over — simlight, dusk, a glorious 
red sky ; and it is night as they drive through country lanes, 
through dimly lit villages, in the darkness of a wood where the 
carriage lamps flash upon the smooth stems of beech trees that 
seem themselves to be moving ; through the park gates, over the 
wide parklands, towards the lighted windows of the big house. 

Home now. This is their home. Servants welcome them ; 
bright lamps, good fires bid them welcome, wish them joy. 
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She 18 enchanted with everything— a happy child hurrying 
from room to room, uttering childlike exclamations of delight. 

**Geofirey, it is too lovely for words. Far, fiu* more 
splendid than I could guess from your description. It is a 
palace.'' 

** Only because it has found a queen." 

"Am I your queen ? Then you are my king," and, with 
child-like grace, she took his hand, raised it to her lips, and 
curtseyed. 

He was waiting for her in the hall when she came down- 
stairs to dinner. She had dressed herself in red velvet, had put 
some of his glittering jewels about her white neck ; her dark 
hair was a noble crown to the bright young fiice ; and again 
he told her that she was a queen. Brighter and more beautiful 
than any jewels was the trustful love that shone from her 
eyes. 

The dinner was most dream-like. This is his own house, 
and he scarcely knows it ; nothing in the panelled room 
speaks to him of his past ; these are his faithful servants, yet 
they have strange fiices ; the girl who smiles at him each time 
that the servants turn their backs is his wife. Wonderful to 
think of in dreamy contentment, as one eats and drinks without 
tasting the food or wine. This is the first dinner of the married 
couple : the years, the long happy years will roll by, and they 
will be together thus — man and wife. 

The words are in her thought too as they sit before the 
fire after dinner in another panelled room. Man and wife- 
can this wonderful thing be true i She is radiantly happy, 
glorying in the thought of it — ^with a sweet innocent joy that 
melts his heart, makes it swell as though it would burst with 
gratitude and pride. 

** Think of it, Geoflfrey ; " and she slides from her chair, sits 
on a stool at his feet, rests her white arms on his knee. " Six 
months ago you had never seen me, didn't know that I existed ', 
and now you are my husband, and I am your wife. We came 
from the ends of the earth, didn't we ? to meet and make each 
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other happy. • . . Say it, GeoflBrey. Your wife. Call me 
your wife. I want to hear what it sounds like." 

^ My wife." 

*^My husband. ... It will be months before I shall be 
used to the soimd of it, and able to say it properly — ^before 
strangers — as though you really belonged* to me and I thought 
nothing of it," 

Her innocent joy warmed and melted his heart, made him 
ashamed of the grosser thought that passed through his mind 
with the soimd of the words as she uttered them. Husband 
and wife — but as yet only in name. The church has blessed 
them : this is their marriage night 

The happy evening was over ; the house was hushing itself 
to sleep again. Sounds of bolts and bars as the shutters are care- 
fully dosed ; footsteps of servants in the hall and in the lower 
rooms as lamps are turned out, window listenings examined, 
doors gently shut — then silence : the house is dropping asleep. 
A night lamp is biu'ning by the window at the end of the long 
corridor. Coming to his dressing-room just now, he looked 
through this window, at the terrace garden, half black and 
indistinct in shadow, and half cold and clear in the moonlight. 

In his dressing-room he had been sitting by the fire, for 
what seemed an immense time, listening, waiting. Through 
the door that led into the other room he could hear her light 
footstep as she moved to and fro. Then, at last, all was still 
in the other room. May he go to her now i Surely he may 
go to her now. 

"Geoflfrey." 

As he entered, she whispered his name. He was sofUy 
dosing the door and, when he turned, he saw her — ^his sweet 
young bride — so small in the big firdit room — in the big bed 
so small, so childlike — ^the dark hair tumbling about her face, 
dothing her fragile shoulders. Coming to her, he saw the 
look in her eyes — a wonderful shining glance of love and trust 
and unhesitating welcome. 
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Then, stooping over her, he took her in his arms ; and she 
laid a leaden hand upon his neck, clasped leaden hands behind 
his neck — cold hands that seemed to freeze his spine. 

For a moment he struggled, and then he shrieked — so that 
the silent house echoed and re-echoed to his cry. 

" My God— let me go. Let me go.'* 

The living girl had changed to the dead girl— cold dead 
amis were holding him, dragging him down towards white 
lips, sightless eyes, simken cheeks. Struggling fiercely, he tore 
himself free, staggered back from the bed, and hid his eyes, as 
though to shut out the horror of it 

Drawing back and away, shaking in every limb^ he reached 
a door, biu^t it open, and went raving down the long 
corridor. 

"A dead, rotting corpse! Oh, my God. My God — ^have 
mercy on me and save me from her." 

Lamps were lit again by trembling fingers ; night was 
turned into day ; white-faced maids, white-faced men running 
hither and thither — it was as if bedlam had broken loose. 

The master was mad. He had gone raving out of the 
house : was raving and gesticulating in the stable yard : with 
difficulty was persuaded to wrap himself in coat and rug, 
and retium to the house under guard of his terrified servants. 
Our master is mad — servants are taking command, issuing 
orders, rushing to and fro as if madness had seized them also. 
Our mistress, with chattering maids, behind locked doors, is 
E&inting or sobbing hysterically — has been frightened almost 
to death. Horses are dragged out of their stalls, harnessed to 
a carriage, and driven furiously — doctor to be fetched, clergy- 
man to be roused, telegraphic messages to be prepared, the 
dire news to be spread far and near : bedlam rampant 

But Sir GeoflBrey was not mad as doctors and lawyers 
understand the word. 

He had suffered under a violent illusion, and the after effect 
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was nervous shock — really nothing more. Looking back, he 
knew that it had been an illusion. His condition was that 
of a sane man who had thought he saw a ghost and in a 
paroxysm of unreasoning terror had acted insanely. But under 
the influence of panic fear sane men alwajrs act insanely. 
When the fear has spent itself, sanity returns ; and thus it was 
with Sir Greofl&ey. This was the opinion of the local doctor. 
The doctor had remained with him, was watching him, guard- 
ing him — was with him now in the library when the bride's 
fether arrived. 

Sir Geoffrey, talking to his &ther-in-law, was haggard, 
miserable to see, dreadfully agitated, but obviously in possession 
of all his faculties. He placed himself unreservedly in the 
hands of his friends : he would fiiithfully follow their advice, 
loyally submit to their decisions. 

** ril do anything on earth that you tell me. . • . But may 
I see her, before you take her away ? • • • How is she ? . . . 
Will she ever let me see her again i ** 

The bride was to be taken away — ^that went without saying. 
With her father's consent she would not speak to her husband 
before she left hun. Sir Geoffrey had better come to London 
to-morrow in charge of the doctor — and wait patiently until, 
after family consultation, verdict of doctors, council of lawyers, 
etc., etc., his future — their future— could be considered and 
mapped out. 

But the bride would not be guided by her fiither. She 
would see her husband, speak to him, touch his hand before 
they parted. 

It was in the hall, and he waited for her where he had 
stood last night, at the foot of the big staircase. The carriage 
was at the door; servants, careful to avoid meeting his eye, 
watched him closely ; the doctor on the hearth-rug was watch- 
ing him, while he pretended to be looking at the burning logs 
in the basket grate : all were watching him as, leaning on her 
father's arm, she came down the stairs and took his hand. 

She was very pale — white cheeks, and eyes red from 
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weeping ; her lips trembled ; her hand trembled. He could 
read in her face terror, pity, and love. The love was there 
still, so that he could read it plainly. 

** GeoflBrey,** she whispered. **You are to get well — 
quickly. You are to get well — for my sake ; " and she 
squeezed his hand, and passed on to the waiting carriage. 

Of course she thought him mad. They all thought him 
mad — except the local doctor, who said he might be going 
mad, but he was not mad yet, and no decent medical man 
would certify him as mad. 



London doctors confirmed the opinion of the local doctor. 
Quite impossible to pronounce Sir Geoffrey Elliott insane. He 
submitted to closest surveillance, presented himself for ex- 
amination, interrogation, cross-questioning 1>y ablest mental 
specialists ; and, after weeks, this was the verdict — not mad. 
Who can account for the tricks which, under certain conditions, 
our nerves may play us ? Tired nerves, over-excited nerves — 
one may suggest causes : one can do no more. This unhappy 
gentleman — for all can see that he is miserably unhappy — ^has 
been the victim of a most distressing illusion. That, however, 
is past and done with. What can medical science say as to 
the future ? Well, only this : no reason that we can detect 
why there should be a return of the illusion : every reason to 
hope that it may not return. 

And what can friends, relatives, fiunily solicitors, sitting in 
council, say ? As men of the world, as sincere well-wishers^ 
little beyond this : A most painful situation ; wife and yet no 
wife ; love on both sides — all who can guess at the state of 
afi&irs wondering, chattering, building up scandal. The pain- 
fulness to the parties themselves, to all well-wishers, unless we 
can stop it promptly, will increase, must increase. Surely 
then, love, good f^ing, fiunily prudence, common policy point 
to our endeavouring to smooth things over — in a word, to our 
giving Sir Geoffirey another chance. Lady Elliott wishes it ; 
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Sir GeoflFrey most ardently desires it. Can we be justified in 
saying No ? 

Thus, after so much delay, Sir GeoflBrey was given his 
second chance : the bridal couple started on their second 
honejrmoon. Not alone this time. A friendly family party, 
setting out on their travels — a pleasant May tour: Paris, 
Lucerne, through the Gotthard to the Italian lakes — not too 
late yet for the lovely Italian lakes, which father and mother 
are also longing to see. No one will guess that this is a bridal 
trip. Mamma has her maid; the bride has her maid; the 
bridegroom is bringing his keeper-valet, engaged for him by 
kind medical advisers. They will stay a night or two in 
Paris, to repose themselves after the fatigues of packing and 
departure, and then go on to Basle and rest again. 

But in Paris the tour comes to an end. 

In Paris the illusion has returned — stronger, more violent, 
not to be shaken o£E so easily. It is a shocking, poignantly 
distressing outbreak. The marriage cannot be consummated : 
he thinks it is the dead woman who has raised her lips to his. 

In Paris he tells all who will listen what has happened. In 
Paris he says he understands the cause of the catastrophe. No 
matter how many chances they gave him, the dead girl would 
come from her grave each time to intervene — to thrust herself 
between him and his love. The dead girl says, ^^ No. This 
marriage shall not be. I am this man's bride : he shall have 
none other.'' 



IX 

There was to be a nullity suit. The bride must be released 
from her bond — all were in accord. Brother Jack had returned 
to take his place on family councils ; Messrs. Brighouse and 
Vaughan were busily engaged with Mr. Ingram's solicitors ; 
Sir GeoflBrey was living quietly at his house in the country. 
He would agree to any proposal from Jack or the others. He 
had retired into the world of his own thoughts : all else seemed 
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shadowy and unreal It was only with fatigue and difficulty 
that he could rouse himself to attend to matters of business. 

One brilliant summer's day, he was sitting at his table, in 
the big library that he liked better than any other room of the 
house. Mr. Brighouse and two visitors — bland elderly men — 
were with him, making him talk or trying to make him talk. 

All the windows were wide open : the sunlight poured into 
the room, and with it came a gentle air and the perfume of 
flowers. In the bright sunshine, he looked haggard, thin, and 
old, as he sat with downcast eyes, moodily listening to the 
voices of these strangers, shirking the great e£Fort' needed to use 
his own weary voice. 

But suddenly and unexpectedly be made the efifort 

** Look here — ^you two. Don't think me mad. If my 
brother Jack has sent you to find me mad, you have come on a 
wild goose chase," and he banged the table with his open hand ; 
then got up, and walked about the room while he talked to the 
visitors volubly, rudely, wildly. 

^^If Jack thinks me mad, why doesn't he send over that 
doctor of his — Hughes ? I have asked for Hughes again and 
again. He daren't do it — Why? Because I trust Hughes. 
. . . I'll tell you what I think of you — ^thc lot of you — ^you 
doctors. Hughes can beat you all at yoiu* own game — ^knows 
more already than you'll ever learn," and he laughed loudly 
and contemptuously. " You may write your medical books — 
twenty-three thousand volumes if you like — I'll say Pooh," and 
he made a sweeping gesture with his right hand. " Burn the 
damned books and let me hear what Hughes says " 

** My dear Sir Geofirey, pray — pray calm yourself." 

"Then don't you worry me. I tell you I am ill — I believe 
I am in for a serious illness — some sort of infernal putrid fever, 
complicated with exhausted nerves — but I am not mad — 
though God knows I have gone through enough to turn a 
man's head " 

"Well, weU " 

" Look here. I have told you already. I am very sorry for 
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my wife. She is the victim of a conspiracy as well as 
myself." 

" A conspiracy i What conspiracy, Sir Geoffrey ? ** 

^*G>nspiracy of natiure'' — and he talked ^ter and more 
wildly — ^^ with the ignorance of man. How big is a microbe ? — 
You're always writing books about microbes, but you can't see 
them, you can't fight them. • • • Bodies should be buried deep 
enough. Half the disease in the world comes from graveyard 
stenches — the rotting bodies taint the air. That was the be- 
ginning of influenza — the Yellow River floods — thousands of 
corpses floating, poisoning the air • • • 

" Look here, all three of you. If my wife cares to join me 
on a jracht, FU buy a jracht and we'll get away — where we can 
breathe pure air — ^the South Sea Islands." 

He had made his effort Going back to his chair at the 
table, he sat down wearily, and his words came slow as he 
addressed Mr. Brighouse. 

** Send for Hughes. I want to see my own doctor — Dr. 
Hughes. I have told you so ten times or more. • • • Ten 
times ten times ten." 

The effort had worn him out. He sat with hanging arms, 
drooping head, dosed eyes. 

The hours, or the sense of the moving hours, seemed to 
have slipped away. Sunshine and dusk were merging : more 
and more completely he was losing himself in his own thoughts : 
all things external to himself, except when he concentrated his 
mindupon them, were ceasing to exist. 

Late on that evening or some time next morning — he 
could not say if it was night or morning — he looked up and 
found young Dr. Hughes by his side. He pressed the doctor's 
hand, clung to the doctor's arm, and shed a few tears in his 
surprise and pleasure. 

" Hughes, my dear fellow — ^you have come at last. Look 
here. You know what you said about the nerves — and rest. 
I want my nerves rested without a moment's delay. Let 
them have a rest-cure or they'll give out altogether." 
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" Yes, ril attend to that for you.'* 

" I knew I could trust you, Hughes. TU go an]rwherc you 
tell me. Put me away in a nerve-rest-cure-house — not a 
madhouse. . . • Or, stay — ^I don't care which. I trust you. 
You'll let me come out when I want to ? " 

"Yes." 

"Don't let them lock me up-'-or bury me alive — or keep 
me when I'm rested and all right Promise. You'll make it 
your business to watch over me ? " 

"Yes," said Dr. Hughes, "I promise." 

" I'm going to be ill — ^I know that. But I shan't worry 
now. I shall trust you. I can trust you." 

With Dr. Hughes and his servant he went in drowsy con- 
tentment on his long dream-journey — by carriage — by train — 
down the line — beyond Exeter — by carriage again : to the 
large white house with the big gardens and the high garden 
wsdls. 

Then came darkness and confusion : long years, as it 
seemed to him, spent at the white house. 

He is very ill — always in bed, if he could but remember 
it. Always in bed — safe in his bed. So they say — so they 
thinky perhaps. 

Darkness and confusion. The old pain in the thought of 
one's impotence. Thoughts rolling in chaos, as the universe 
rolled till suns and worlds were made — till dusky specks like 
this little earth shone with reflected light in the midst of 
limitless space. He is tortured by this emergent thought of 
the immensity of the universe — worlds-without-end-amen. 
And he an insect dimly groping, something infinitely small 
threading the maze of things infinitely great, seeking to hide 
from the stupendous outward forms and inward meanings . • • 
called upon to take control : to guide, rule these vast un- 
chained primal forces, stop the chaos, rearrange the universe, 
set it going steadily, rhythmically — tick, tick, tick — ^like the 
marble clock in the hall downstairs. . . • 
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" No, no, I can*t do it. You will drive me mad — unless 
you get that order rescinded." 

Horror even in escape. A dark abyss to hide in, if one 
dared throw one's self down. And merciless men pricking one 
with morphia needles — stinging and pricking one to the plunge 
over the brink. Ah ! . . . Then the headlong plunge into 
the dark vaidt of dreamless sleep. 

Then — strength after great weakness — elation again : pride 
in the sound of that grandly ringing voice. Listen. Is it our 
own voice that harangues the men who stand round our bed 
and tremble at our majesty and might ? 

^* I am the resurrection and the life. Amen, amen, amen. 
Worlds-without-cnd-amen.** 

Was that his voice or a dream voice ? 

Years, as it seemed, and then he is slowly getting well 
again : has risen from the shadowy depths to the sunlit sur&ce. 

Every day he is growing stronger. He spends long hours 
in the open air, watching men that dig, birds that fly, in the 
walled garden. The birds are free, and can fly away. Will 
he ever get out himself ? What was the name of that man ? 
Hughes. Is it summer or winter ? 

Now, he digs in the garden with the others. Of an 
evening he plays billiards with one of the doctors. He is 
cured— completely cured. The sense of the moving days has 
come back to him : each day is like the last. He has been 
cured for many days : Dn Hughes should remember his promise. 

In truth it is only ten months since his wedding day, when 
they tell him that he and the birds share this great boon — 
freedom. The white house will not hold him if he wishes to 
leave it. Dr. Hughes has been here three times ; brother Jack 
has been here once ; two bland elderly men — ^whom Sir Geoffirey 
does not remember having met before — have also been here. 

All concur : Sir Geoffrey is sane. Diflicult — if not im- 
possible — to keep him under restraint if he desire his liberty. 
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One day he dressed himself with unusual care. Brother 
Jack was coming to spend the afternoon with him. Looking 
at himself in the glass, be realized how greatly he had changed 
in a year. He was bearded, and the beard was all grey; the 
hair above his ears was white ; he was an old man : he looked 
sixty at the very least, and he was only forty-two. 

Arm-in-arm with Jack he walked in the garden ; and then, 
after fetching coats from the house, the brothers sat together 
on a garden bench and watched the light and the colour in the 
western sky till they faded. GeoflBrey talked calmly of the 
future and of the past : of what he would do this sunmier, and 
of what he and Jack had done in far-o£F happy simimers when 
they were boys together. And it seemed to him that Jack and 
he were one again in heart and thought : that almost all the 
old love was there. No contempt or hard practical criticism 
in Jack's voice to-day — nothing but tenderness, s}rmpathy, and 
love, with the old boyish terms that he had not used for twenty 
years : ** dear old chap," " Geoflfer," etc^ etc. 

Jack craved his brother's company for all the summer. 

^^ Come to us, dear old boy, and make your home with us« 
You shall be master of yoiu* own time," etc, etc., etc. 

But Geoffirey could not accept this invitation. Family life 
would not suit him. He must go his own way. But he would 
be quite safe, with an attendant — from this establishment — ^to 
look after him : he would live quietly, but not in solitude — 
London, most likely. Jack need have no anxiety on his account* 

^* Leave me in peace. Jack. That's all you can do to help 
me— don't worry me — let me have peace." 

«MydearoldGeo£" 

" I feel sure now that it won't be for long. I shan't live 
many years — and then everything will be yours. You'll be a 
credit to the family — ^I couldn't be. . . ." 

**Why shouldn't you live long — if you take care of 
yourself?" 

«* My nerves must be worn out — ^they nmst be like the 
strings of an old piano : ready to snap at any moment" 
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He was living now in London — ^at one of the magnificent new 
hotels. In all things he had been guided by skilled advice. 
Solitude to be avoided : cheerfid, even noisy, surroundings to 
be sought, together with strange faces, chance companions 
rather than old friends, healthy exercise, harmless amusement — 
whatever the experts ordained he made his law. 

Thus he dined in the public rooms, smoked in the crowded 
hall, was always ready for a walk with his watchful good- 
tempered servant With the servant he went often to the 
theatre, to picture galleries, to lectures. The servant was his 
shadow ; but he made no complaints, never tried to throw off 
the shadow. 

He was docile, amenable, deferential in his attitude towards 
wise experts — he was cured and safely to be trusted. After 
a time he walked about the streets unattended. It was the 
servant's suggestion, not his. But on one of these walks, turn- 
ing suddenly and retracing his steps, he came upon the servant 
unexpectedly. The man was seated in a four-wheeled cab, was 
endeavouring to escape his master's observation. Sir Geoffrey 
understood at once that the man had been following him in the 
cab, discreetly guarding him still ; but he was not in the least 
angry. This was all as it should be : the man was only doing 
his duty. He drove home with his servant in the cab, told the 
man explicitly that he quite understood the state of a&irs and 
did not resent this espionage. 

But, after that day, he surmised that the man followed him 
no more. Such assiduous care was being relaxed : each day 
the man became less of a keeper and more like an ordinary 
valet. Sir Geofirey, after a long imshadowed walk, would find 
him in the hotel bedroom, quietly putting out dress clothes, etc., 
asking for orders and not ofiering suggestions. 

It was only when he had lost this man's constant company 
that he realized how irksome such company had been. The 
new freedom meant the recovery of unimpeded thought. The 
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man had been respectful, not unduly talkative ; but he had 
perpetually interrupted one's thoughts, broken the drift of one's 
musing by sudden calls for attention. He made one look at 
every unusual object encountered. 

" See that, Sir GeoflFrey i That grand carriage i '* 

"No. What was it?** 

"A tremendous turn-out— coachman and footman in 
livery like some duke's — and just a shop-carriage really — ^an 
advertisement." 

"Was it?" 

^^They don't lose customers for want of advertising, do 
they, Sir GeoflBrey?" 

" No, they are most enterprising." 

That was the sort of thing — necessity to come out of one's 
thoughts and speak : very irksome. But now he was free to 
go on thinking. A sense of great relief in this freedom. 

And for another reason he was glad to be rid of the man. 
There were places that he wished to visit — a house that he 
wanted to look at again, a neighbourhood in which he would 
like to saunter. Somehow, often as he thought of it, he had 
not felt able to go to Chelsea if he must take the man with 
him. 

Now he could go there whenever he chose — as often as he 
chose. 



On many days he walked to Chelsea, round the house, out 
again into the noisy King's Road, and away by the quiet streets 
towards the river ; and as he walked, he thought now always 
of the dead girl — ^Violct. 

It was the pleasant month of April — sunshine and showers, 
but good weather for walking, not too cold for lounging and 
sauntering. There was an archway, that led to a builder's 
yard, at the top of the street in which stood the big house. 
Beneath this archway he sheltered himself from a passing 
shower late one afternoon $ and, standing here, he could see the 
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hall door and now and then lodgers going in and out. Long 
after the rain ceased he stood watching — till dusk changed to 
darkness and a man came out and lit the lamp over the door. 
In the grey dusk the figures of unknown lodgers going into 
the house had seemed to him like ghosts — and he had been 
wondering if he would see her among them. 

He tried not to think of her, but thought of her always. 
It was an obsession. He should not think of her — because, 
when thinking of her, the sadness of the thought had driven 
him mad. Looking back to last year, he remembered it all. 
It had seemed that she would never forgive him, that he was a 
man doomed to an intolerable punishment, that Jie was to be 
haunted implacably. He shuddered as he remembered those 
most horrible illusions. The nauseating odour of corruption 
that used to creep into the sunlit room poisoning the firagrance 
of the sunmier. flowers — it was horrible even in memory. But 
that was all over. Had she forgiven him ? 

Walking or standing at street corners to lock about him, 
sometimes he dreaded, sometimes he longed for, illusions. If 
he were to see her — or to hear her i But he never saw her. 
He could think of her words, could make them sound in his 
memory—*^ Oh, be kind to me " — but he did not really hear her 
voice. He knew that he had not heard it. Only memory of 
the sound — no illusion. Walking thoughtfully homeward to 
his hotel, he wished that he might hear her voice. 

Then one day, towards dusk, when he was walking very 
slowly, deep in thought, he felt her hand upon his arm. It 
was light as in lifie — not heavy and crushing. She had come 
to him : she had slipped her hand through his arm : and they 
walked on together. She was silent, invisible, impalpable except 
as to her right hand and wrist ; but she was walking by his side 
— for an hour and more. 

This is a secret that he will share with none. 
No more discussion with Dr. Hughes or any of them — it is 
beyond the range of their thought, too deep for the plummet 
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lines of science, too sacred for investigation by the curious and 
the sceptical. There is warm difiused comfort to brain and 
nerves in the certainty that it is a &ct« It can have only one 
explanation ; and he alone of all living men holds the key to 
the mystery. She has forgiven him. 

He can sleep now calmly as a child. He is at peace with 
the living and the dead. She has walked with him to-day, has 
taken him for a long walk : to-morrow she will walk with him 
again. His last thought of nights, as he sinks into refreshing 
sleep, is : ** Where will she take me to-morrow ? *' 

Most jealously he guards his wonderfvd secret 

Only one thing worried him now, and that was a transient 
trouble. But it was difficult sometimes to understand her 
wishes. Walking with him, she gave him little guidance; 
yet, if he did not go in the direction she had chosen, she was 
angry and pimished him. 

That was how he read the signs or manifestations. Her 
hand on his arm was light as a feather while she was content, 
but in a moment it would become heavy as lead. That meant 
that she was angry, and her anger filled him with fear. He 
must turn and walk in another direction. Then, if he was 
going the right way now, the hand was light again. Once or 
twice she dragged his arm down beneath a dreadful dead 
weight ; once or twice she clasped his hand and struck him to 
the spine with a deadly cold. 

After such a manifestation he would pause bewildered, 
hesitating, in doubt where to turn. 



For two or three days he had been trying and failing to 
read her wishes. She would go to the river no more. She 
would go northward, through Hyde Park, away past the 
Marble Arch, down the ugly Edgeware Road. He had thought 
he could understand : she was taking him out to the north- 
west — to the graveyard with the iron gates. But he had 
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misunderstood. Day after day she turned him somewhere near 
the canal, walked him back, made him cross and recross the 
road and saunter first on one pavement then on the other — 
confusing him, distressing him, filling him with fear. 

Now of a sudden she stopped him violently, dragged his 
arm, and held him outside a shop window. 

It was a mean little shop — a second-hand dealer's — and the 
window was crowded with worthless rubbish, nearly all of 
which carried tickets or placards that offered a imiform legend : 
<< Good as new/' Pieces of furniture, musty old books, yellow- 
paged magazines, china, glass, docks, walking-sticks and 
umbrellas, a telescope, a set of billiard balls : all ^ good as 
new" — and, amidst the dusty trash, something clean and 
bright, at which he was now staring with fixed eyes. 

^Army pattern first-class revolver, forty-two shillings. 
Good as new." 

His own revolver? Impossible to doubt. The dully 
glittering weapon of release, which be bad given to her, which 
she had used. This was why she had brought him here. 
Even as he thought of it, the invisible hand closed upon his 
arm and drew him into the shop. 

In the shop, when the revolver had been brought from the 
window, he easily persuaded himself that he could recognize it 
— ^that he had truly identified it. There were in fact no marks 
of identification that he could look for — ^no mark or sign of 
his own making. His revolver had borne the wordb he 
was studying now: **Army Model"; **Wcbley Patents." 
His own revolver, or one of thousands of revolvers exactly like 
it? He himself had no doubt Nothing that the shopman 
said corroborated his belief or tended to shake it. 

<^ Yes, I will buy this. But I want you to tell me how it 
came here." 

^ Well," said the shopman, <^a$ to that, I couldn't tell you, 
sir. We've had it a long time — pretty near two years ; but 
it's in perfect condition — good as new. It come through my 
partner, not me. He picked it up with a lot of other things." 
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" Where are the cartridges ? I want the cartridges/' 

** Cartridges, sir ? Oh, you'll have no difficulty in getting 
cartridges to fit it. Army pattern, you see — any gunsmith can 
supply 'em/* 

" But weren't there cartridges with it i There should have 
been about seventeen — in a tin box.'* 

The shopman looked at the customer in surprise. 

" What say, sir ? . • . But, stop a minute : I believe there 
did use to be cartridges along with it Half a minute, sir, 
and I'll loot If they're anywhere, they're in here ; " and he 
opened the drawer of one of the second-hand bureaus, and 
fished out all sorts of refuse. 

**They dab things away anywhere, you know, sir, and 
expect one to find 'em. Look here, sir. What about 
these?" 

He had fished out five or six dusty cartridges, and was 
offering them on the palm of his dusty hand. 

<* Yes," said Sir Geoflfrey. "Those are they. But aren't 
there any more of them ? Can't you find a tin box with the 
others ? " 

The man could find no more cartridges. 

"Very well. These will do. How much shall I pay you 
for them?" 

** Oh, we'll throw *em in firce gratis. No charge for them, 
sir. . • . Here, let me roll it round in brown paper, sir. 
Then you can put it in your coat pocket and it won't soil 
the lining, sir. It's been oiled to keep it from rust." 

He walked away slowly, and her hand on bis arm was 
light as a feather. He could just feel that it was there — 
nothing more. She was content with him — not angry. He 
had done what she wished : he need not fear her now. She 
would not turn him again : she would take him now straight 
on for a long, long walk — to the field of death, where she lay 
hiding beneath the groimd when she was not by his side. 

The pleasant spring day was waning ; the yellow light was 
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rising in the western sky ; men and girls, strolling arm in arm, 
came out from villa gardens and met them on the broad pave- 
ments ; and they too walked like lovers going homeward, happy 
and contented aiter work is done. 

In the shadow beneath a railway bridge she checked him 
gently, and he felt her lips on his forehead and on his mouth. 
They were light and warm as in life. She had forgiven him ; 
she loved him ; she and none other was his bride. 

The gate-keeper at the cemetery looked grudgingly and 
suspiciously at his smiling face, and would have liked to prevent 
him from entering by the iron gates. 

^'It's time to shut the gates in ten minutes, sir. Don't 
seem much good going in now — for ten minutes. Can't you 
come again to-morrow ? " 

Then he gave the man money, and the man drew aside, 
touched his hat, as they passed in. 

When he came to the wooden crosses and unnamed 
graves, she left him. He stood alone among the grass-covered 
mounds while slowly and carefully he loaded the revolver. 
Where was she ? Hiding here, there i A sound made him 
start and look round. It was the paper in which the revolver 
had been wrapt : the evening breeze had stirred it, sent it 
fluttering above the rank grass between the graves. He had 
thought it was the rustle of her dress. 

^* Violet!'' 

He was kneeling over a grave, with lowered head, as he 
called to her softly. 

** Violet, where are you ? What is it you want me to do ? 
I am ready now. Tell me if I am to do it." 

Then he saw her. 

She had risen through the earth and was standing before 
him with outstretched arms — not as she is in death, but as she 
was in life. Her arms were about him as he raised himself 
from his knees. They were linked together, breast to breast. 
Her lips pressed his lips in a long kiss of pardon and peace ; 
and then, lifting his right arm, she drew back her fece, slowly 
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turned bis band and wrist, and put the cold muzzle of the 
revolver to his mouth. 

The sound of the shot rang out loud and clear on the cool 
evening air, sent birds flying again from their roosting-place in 
lilac bushes near the wall, startled horses on the cab-rank out- 
side the wall, and brought the gate-keeper running down the 
gravel path towards the paupers* graves. 

It was time to close the gates : the gate4ceeper had been 
looking for the tall gentleman who smiled at him and gave him 
money ten minutes ago. 

The gate-keeper foimd him lying face downwards across 
one of the nameless graves — with the red blood flowing from 
him, soaking the grass, making horrible rivers and pools. 

The gate-keeper dared not touch him : he fled away in 
terror, shouting for help, for doctors, for police. But nothing 
could have been done — the gentleman was quite dead. The 
doctor said so— -Nothing to be done. Death must have been 
instantaneous. 
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OLD Mrs. Pike was quite well-to-do. She lived in a 
comfortable little cottage— one of a row of four, with 
separate front gardens — at Isleworth. Her husband 
was long dead, but she had grandnieces and nephews : who 
came down to see her on Simdays, to admire her wardrobe full 
of nice clothes, her coloured pictiu^ of King, Queen, etc., her 
china, glass, and crockery, her pot-plants, crochet-work, and 
the illuminated Bible on the desk in the window. These 
relatives — ^together with the neighbours — respected her, paid 
court to her, because they all understood that she was really 
well-to-do, 

^I calculate,*' hard-headed nephews by marriage would 
say behind her back, ^^ your old aunt has put by her four or 
five hundred pounds — and she can't last for ever, can she ? We 
best go down and see her." 

To her face they would say : ** You take care of yourself, 
auntie. Remember, good people are scarce. I was on'y 
telling my wife this morning : ^ If your dear aimt will but take 
care of herself, please God she'll last for many a long year to 
come.' " 

** I 'ad the doctor 'ere three times this week. It's a great 
expense." 

" Never you mind the expense, aunt. You can affhri it." 

" That's as may be," Mrs. Pike would say. Of course, 
she made a poor mouth with all these too-attentive relatives. 
" I've saved a little, but it makes one tremble to see it all 
coming out again to go into the doctor's pockets." 
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It would have made relatives tremble also, had they believed 
that this was happening ; but they did not believe. 

'^Ah,** they said, still paying court, but with respectful 
badinage, ** we're too old birds to be trapped by your chaff. 
My dear old aimt — as we consider you in our hearts, though 
only by marriage — ^you have your annuity." 

"Such as it is.'* 

** Twenty-five shillings a week — and a very nice income, 
too ; and, my dear aunt, long may you enjoy it I " 

She was not so very old — say, just short of seventy: a 
hard, dried-up little woman, wiry and alert, strong on her legs, 
active as any old cat if she wished to be so, but inclined to be 
lazy in her old age, as became a lady of means and position. 
Her small, grey eyes shone bright from her small, wrinkled 
face, and sometimes had a playful glitter in them. 

Truly, as she sat in her front parlour^ she was so extremely 
comfortable that she could afford to look through the latticed 
panes and laugh at all the world. In fact, she did so often. 
She had a strong natural sense of humour. 

She liked the good doctor's visits, and never really grudged 
him his modest fees. She liked to see his carriage drive up to 
the little gate ; she liked to watch the neighbours come out of 
their doors to watch the carriage ; she liked the doctor's call, 
for the sake of her self-importance, the pleasant chat — and, 
above all, because she honestly intended to take the greatest 
care of herself and so to last for many, many years, as her 
relatives kindly wished. 

"Well, Mrs. Pike, how do you find yourself?" asked the 
clever doctor, on a bright November morning. 

" Poorly, doctor, very poorly." 

She had been feeling somewhat below par for over a fort- 
night, and was nervously anxious. 

"I tempt myself with all I can think of," she said 
plaintively ; " but me appetite is not what it should be. . . . 
I sleep heavy. Don't seem to want to get up— don't seem to 
take interest in nothing." 
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^^ Liver sluggish. You should walk more — have a good 
walk while the sun is shining." 

^ Ah. I do cross the ferry — and set on a seat in the sun — 
doing me crochet-wort" 

**Not enough) Mrs. Pike, You want rousing. . . . NoW| 
look here. Do you like the theatre i " 

"Oh, yes I" 

" Very well. Then here's a ticket for a fine performance 
almost at your door/' and the kind doctor handed his patient a 
pink card. " The Assembly Hall." 

** Thank you kindly, sir," said Mrs. Pike. Then, as she 
studied the card, she made a wry fiice. "On'y a pack of 
amerchoors ! " 

" Well, amateurs are very often better than professionals." 

"That's a new tale." 

"They'll tell you so themselves," and the kind doctor 
smiled. " You must consider, Mrs. Pike : Amateurs are not 
pressed for time; they can throw themselves into their art 
without sordid care; their bread does not depend on their 
success. It is all for art's sake. • . . You go to the play and 
enjoy yourself." 

" All right," said Mrs. Pike. " Fll promise to go. But " 
— and the glitter was in her eyes — *^ but I can't promise any- 
thing else." 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Pike went down to the ferry, crossed 
the river, and strolled along the tow-path. The sun was still 
shining ; there was no wind, only a pleasant crispness in the 
air ; clouds, which, seen through lattice-panes, seemed dark 
and threatening, had risen, shredded, and floated away in the 
sunlight. It was a glorious, bright, autumn day, and she chid 
herself for the over-caution that had made her choose ftom her 
ample wardrobe the oldest and shabbiest clothes rather than 
risk a spot of rain on her second-best bonnet and mantle. 

She sauntered lazily ; then very soon seated herself on a 
bench, to bask in the sun while she mused or smiled or plied 
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her crochet-needle. She never made the smallest excursion 
without bringing some piece of crochet-work in her pocket 

Before her were the flats of Syon ; the rich autumn tints of 
the foliage ; the broad river flooding full, slowly bearing the 
gold and red of fallen leaves, slowly bearing a noisy tug with a 
long tail of clumsy barges. Behind her was the narrow moat, 
choked with dead leaves ; the wide meadows of the Old Deer 
Park ; the white Observatory ; and, in the distance, red-coated 
golf-players. High above her head, high above the bare heads 
of the trees, birds were flying here and there, wheding, diving, 
soaring in motiveless joy, and her thoughts were like the birds : 
aimless, happy, free. 

** Yes," she thought, as the tug went puffing by. ** That*s 
a lot of noise about nothing. Let 'em alone, and them barges 
M come up all by themselves on the top of the water.** 

Then, turning her head, she thought about the golf-players. 

^ Grown men, too. Wonderful I Looking like so many 
monkeys in their red jackets, let loose o£f the pianner-organs.'* 

Then an old gentleman came strolling by, and she thought 
of him. He had his hands behind his back ; he glanced at 
her, and smiled at her as he passed. 

^ Lor* I What a nice gentleman I Looked at me that 
kind and compassionate. I suppose I appear like some old 
b^gar-woman in these togs," and she examined her sleeve. 

^ Ton me word, I ought to be ashamed of meself," and she 
chuckled as she resumed work with her needle. 

Her thoughts were busy now, and had ceased to wander. 
Soon the needle stopped, and she laughed heartily. ^ Plenty o* 
nice clothes at home — and me to come out like this — so as 
people pity me I • . . If I'd V thought of it quick enough, 'pon 
me word, Fd 'ave 'ad a bit of fun with him. . • . Lor' I He's 
coming back." 

The old gentleman had turned and would pass her again. 
When he came to the bench for the second time, Mrs. Pike 
hsul put away her crochet. She was sitting Mrith her hands 
clasped in her lap; her hcc and attitude suggested patience^ 
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resignation, extreme weariness ; and when he glanced at her, 
she spoke in a low, sad voice. 

^' Sir, could you grant me a copper ? I have to walk to 
Kingston before night — and I am so tired— oh, so tired.*' 

** Eh — what ? To Kingston ? That's a long way. . . . 
Yes— of course I will," and the kind old fellow sought in his 
trouser-pocket, gave her fburpence, smiled compassionately, 
and then walked on. 

^^Lor'," said Mrs. Pike to herself. «Lor'. Think o' 
that 1 If Fd been starving, I wouldn't 'ave got it. But just 
because I didn't care either way " 

Till the old gentleman was out of sight, she sat with the 
money in her hand. She was frightened by her success. A 

joke is a joke, but Then all at once she began to laugh 

again. She laughed till she cried, till she nearly choked herself 
with a cough ; and then sat wiping her eyes and shaking. 

^ I'm an amerchoor — that's what I am. . . . What did doctor 
say ? Bit of art for art's sake. Oh dear, oh dear — funniest 
thing ever 'appened to me in all my bom dajrs 1 " 

She thought of it all that evening, nearly all night; and she 
was thinking of it as she bustled down to make her breakfast 
in the morning. The day promised to be fair, but she dressed 
once more in her shabby old clothes. She had her midday 
chop an hour earlier than usual, then walked briskly to the 
river, crossed by the ferry, and trudged along the tow-path in 
the direction of Richmond. And as she went, she begged. 

Before she reached the railway bridge she had taken 
twopence; in Ch(^ondeley Walk she took a penny; but 
thence on to Buccleuch House she took nothing at all. Near 
the other bridge she made the mistake of thinking a boatman 
was a gentleman, and telling him she had to walk all the way 
to Kingston. He advised her to run instead of walking, and 
she would get there all the quicker. She was very angry as 
well as a little frightened, and, if she did not act on the 
boatman's advice^ she certainly walked on as fast as she could. 

But in the pretty Petersham meadows she took a shilling in 
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one go. This was the first silver her art had brought her, and 
she crowed to herself. 

^ A whole shilling I '' she murmured, when the kind lady 
had gone on. ^ Oh, you blooming old amerchoor I '' and then, 
in an access of gleefiil art, she did what the best professional 
might have done. She pretended to spit on the coin for luck. 

Crowing and chuckling, she resolutely climbed the hill to 
the ^^Star and Garter.'' She glanced at Richmond Terrace ; 
but, deciding against it as dangerous — keepers, peelers about — 
turned, and went on through the gates to draw Richmond Park. 

She enacted exhaustion on many seats with varied success, 
until the light failed and she felt tired. She had taken three 
shillings and elevenpence, and, as she came down the hill, her 
face shone and she was walking jauntily, almost skippingly. 

The red sunset was glorious ; beneath the splendid glowing 
sky there was a sea of grey mist — a grey sea which rolled over 
the valley, and through which the lamp-lit windows of houses 
on the lower road twinkled &intly, as if they had been fairy 
lamps in hirj caverns deep down beneath the water. And 
Mrs. Pike enjoyed it all. She had a cup of tea and a bun near 
the bridge, caught the Isleworth 'bus, went home, ate her 
supper with a ravenous appetite, and slept like a top. 

Henceforth, she walked regularly, going fifuther and farther 
afield, begging sturdily, astounded by the amount of her takings. 
Half-a-crown was a rotten bad day. In a good week she had 
taken as much as twenty-eight shillings — three shillings more 
than her weekly income from the great insurance office. 

She attributed all her success to the hct that she was an 
amateur. She was irresistible, because she could throw herself 
into her part as a true artist without carking care. She was 
always repeating the word, playing upon the hiunorous idea the 
word embodied, chaffing herself openly, and secretly chaffing 
all the world. ^' An amerchoor I Just a blessed amerchoor I • . • 
Madam, I don't like to ask it of you, but I am very 'ungry." 
Then, perhaps when the dole was curtly refused: *< Thank 
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you, madam. I did not expect it — ^I 'ad no right to ask it of 
you — but, alas ! I am *ungry.** 

Then she who had refused would come back and give. 
The old woman was irresistible. Something of dignity and 
resignation in the proud yet piteous tone went straight to the 
heart. No well-to-do lady could tramp on and think of this 
mendicant — old, lonely, and ^'ungry" — ^without stopping, 
turning, yielding. 

Mrs. Pike's difficulty on such occasions was to refrain from 
laughing in the benefactor's fiure. 

Sometimes, with a forlorn, half-witted, real beggar, she 
would have a bit of the purest fun in relieving and mocking at 
his misery. 

^ Oh, my pore fteller I Just take this sixpence." 

'^ Gawd bless you, ma'am, for your kindness I It's the first 
coin I've taken since last Wednesday." 

** O my pore man, I quite believe yer — and I dare say it 
isn't for the want of asking. But poor fellers like you aren't 
attractive — and it's a very Vd world." 

This sort of ftui, however, she indulged in with caution. 
In truth, she dreaded the professional beggars, and gave them a 
wide berth. If they got wind of her joke, who knows but they 
might waylay her, rob her, beat her, pitch her into the river ? 
She dreaded the professionak and their rough ways. She also 
dreaded the police, and ever had a wary eye. A joke's a joke, 
but 

Naturally, she could share her joke with none. She hugged 
it to herself, counted her gains behind locked doors, was strong 
enough to know herself a great and successful artist, and yet 
not speak about it. But she told the doctor of her long walks, 
her improved health, her hearty appetite, and her renewed zest 
in life. She rested the seventh day, and the doctor used to 
come and see her now on Sunday mornings. 

"Well, now, to be sure," the doctor said, " an eight-mile 
walk yesterday ? Grand 1 And you look as fit as a racehorse. 
But don't overdo it, Mrs. Pike. You mustn't overdo it." 
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** No, sir, that's what I tell myself. I mustn't overdo it," 

" Well, I consider you a wonder." 

<< Do you, sir ? Upon me word, sometimes I think lamz 
wonder," and the old dame crowed and chuckled. 

Towards Christmas her receipts went up into splendid 
figures. At this glad season of the year, when streets were 
frost-bound, and holly himg in butchers' shops, it seemed that 
people could not give enough to the little, wrinkled, white- 
haired old woman in black. Never before had nieces and 
nephews been gratified by such fine Christmas presents from 
Aimt Pike. She devoted the gross receipts of three days' per- 
formance to her presents, and made holiday till the New Year. 

But in the first week of the New Year her takings dropped 
— almost to nothing. Then she overdid it. She was near to 
the new Parade between Kingston and Surbiton ; and, nettled 
by her failure, she began to overplay the part : was insistent, 
importunate, lost to all sense of proportion — trotting after 
people, whining, groaning, ranting to make her efiect. People 
with impaid Christmas bills in their pockets told her to go to 
the devil. A pleasant-fiured, middle-aged man, whom she was 
worrying, warned her. A stolid-faced, stupid oaf of nineteen 
— not a gentleman — ^stared at her in silence as she trotted by 
his side on the Parade. Then, in a moment, a policeman 
sprang down the path from the high-road, and nabbed her. 

^^ You come along with me. I've been watching you for 
half an hour." 

The middle-aged man did all he could for her. He pooh- 
poohed the constable. 

<^ All a mistake, officer. Let her go, and say no more 
about it." 

The constable liked being called ** officer," but he was firm 
in his duty. 

'^ I saw her soliciting alms off you, sir." 

'^ Oh, no, my good fellow," said this pleasant-faced man. 
<< We were talking about the weather, I assure you. I was the 
one to begin the conversation." 
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« She begged o£f me,*' said the young lout ; and no protest 
or denial from Mrs. Pike would shake him. ^^Yes. You 
begged oflFme." 

Mrs. Pike was marched to the police-station, to be charged 
and tried before the magistrates. 

The case aroused much indignation at Isleworth. All who 
knew her were indignant Poor old Mrs. Pike ! What next i 
People felt that no one could be safe from insult by the crassly 
stupid police. ; 

Neighbours, friends hastened to offer evidence. Nieces 
flocked down from Ixmdon. Mrs. Pike's regularly paid 
attendant doctor came over in his carriage. 

The accusation was monstrous and absurd. This most 
respectable person was well-ta*do — ^for a person in her position, 
a person of largely ample means — not flighty, cracky, or any- 
thing else derogatory. Seventy years of age, if that be a crime 
— but m^s Sana in corpore sano. 

The charge was, of course, dismissed. It should never 
have been preferred. The chairman of the bench of magistrates 
suavely apologized to Mrs. Pike and sternly censured the oafish 
young man. 

Mrs. Pike in court was great — ^very great. She said, 
inimitably, to the lout in the box : ^I arst you the time, and 
you gave me a saucy answer, and I give you a piece of my 
mind. Then you think you'U revenge yourself by getting me 
into disgrace, and you tells your tarradiddles to the policeman." 

Leaving the court — widiout a stain on her character — she 
said to the young man : ^^ Let this be a lesson to yer." 

Then she added to herself: ^^ Yes, and let it be a lesson to 
me. I got impidcnt on me success — just like an amerchoor.** 
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MANY people in Brajrton thought that old Mr. Grange, 
of Grange and Son, had closed a cautiously successful 
bu^ess career by an astounding act of folly. 

People looked at him and spoke of him as he walked about 
the town, stood upon the stone bridge and watched the running 
water, or, leaving behind him the noisy streets and the noisy 
railway station, strolled on the meadow paths between the 
river and the canal. A tall grey man, with a Panama hat, 
which he carried sometimes in his strong bony hand ; dressed 
in a grey suit of no fashion ; wearing his goat-like beard after 
the manner of Americans ; with close-shut mouth, big nose, 
bushy eyebrows over keen grey eyes — nothing, in truth, re- 
markable or unusual to cause one to look at him ; and yet one 
always looked. 

^' There he goes,'' said the inhabitants of the flourishing 
Midland town. ^^ Just like a man in a dream — never seeing 
you, if you touch your hat to him— out of politeness. He was 
one of the biggest men in Brayton, and now he is no more 
than a pensioner in his son's house." 

This was what had happened : — 

Grange and Son were an old-established, prosperous firm. 
Except the church and the ruined castle. Grange's Pottery 
Works was the oldest thing in Brayton. The original red- 
brick quadrangle was built at the time when the canal was cut 
—1775. The first barge to float on the new water carried 
directors, county magnates, the lord-lieutenant, etc., but the 
second barge carried china-clay for Grange's. Here, in the 
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angle formed by river and canal, the works had spread them- 
selves ; here, during all the years, within sight of the pleasant 
beechwoods and the stretching moorland, Grange's had made 
porcelain, earthenware, stoneware, glazed tiles, choice bricks, 
terra-cotta door lintels, drain-pipes; here had reigned, like 
small princes of faidustry. Grange after Grange. Death trans- 
ferred the principality from fether to son always. Never till 
the last reign had any prince abdicated. 

Old Henry Grange, of the Panama hat, ruling his prosperous 
realm cautiously and wisely, was a happy prince. The revenue 
from the works was steadily rising — six thousand, seven 
thousand, eight thousand a year flowed from the solid trade. 
Why push and strive and lie awake at night when one was 
making more money than one could spend i Old Henry built for 
himself, his good wife, and his three children a house which in 
Brayton appeared to be almost a palace. It was a noble stone 
nuuision on the high-road, just outside the town : not exactly 
a town house and not quite a country house — it really looked 
as if it had come from Piccadilly or Park Lane to astonish 
Brayton. Without and within it was splendid — iron gates, 
immense lamps, balustrades, marble vases, a mahogany door 
big enough for the Bank of England ; grand hall and double 
staircase, suite of lofty reception rooms, parquetry, velvet 
curtains, tapestry curtains. Surrounded by these splendours 
the head of the family lived still modestly and wisely, not in 
the least caring if parlourmaids were incongruous in those 
lofty halls, or if the old-fashioned three-course dinner was 
almost an insult to the vast dining-room. 

Young Henry, the only son, was given a sound commercial 
education — Repton, Bonn, Paris, Lambeth — and on his twenty- 
first birthday was taken into the business as a partner i and 
henceforth the firm was Grange and Son in fact as well as in 
name. 

Mr. Henry, junior — tall, smart, good-loddng — proved him- 
self an untiring worker, in spite of his youth and his natural 
and acquired charms. He thought of nothing but the business. 
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of expanding and pushing it on and on to bigger and bigger 
things. He was at the works early and late ; ambitious dreams 
made him toss and turn on his soft pillow in the fine stone 
house. 

** Sir/' he used to say to his father, ^^ I have an idea," and 
his fiiice used to flush with excitement. ^* Do, sir, let me go to 
Derby and see if I can't push our new foot tiles with the 
railway people." 

He always called his fiither ^sir," and his mother loved the 
sound of it. 

^^ It sounds old-fiishioned," the good dame would tell her 
friends ; ^ but I like the old &shions. I think the old ftshions 
are the best. My boy is a comfort to his father. • • • Yes, 
we have been blessed in our children. Mrs. Sells — ^I am 
speaking of my elder daughter, Emily — is well married. Edith, 
my other girl, is skilled with her penciL She has painted her 
Cither's portrait. She has taken him to the lifi^ but the 
expression is too severe. That is the only £iult." 

^ My dear mother is showing signs of age," young Henry 
would say. ^She is only fifty, but — since this last winter, 
especially — she has shown signs of age." 

You see, young Henry was quick of observation — nothing 
escaped htm : whether it might be something wrong with 
mamma, or a screw loose at the works. 

The boy was truly a source of comfort as well as pride to 
his father. Papa could not take up all the young fellow's new 
ideas, but he was pleased to recognize that they were often 
brilliant. ** He is of the new generation and I am of the old," 
he used to think, without the least bitterness. *^ I seem a slow- 
coach to him, and he seems too flyaway to me." He refused 
to take up new ventures, to build, to sink capital on untried 
lines ; but he gave the new partner a free hand for what he 
called ^* legitimate expansion." Master Harry might attempt 
anything he liked in the way of ^travellers"; he might 
secure as many contracts as he could ; old Henry would see 
that the stu£F was turned out. 
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Young Henry's eflbrts in this direction were crowned with 
success. As the years passed, papa seemed scared sometimes 
by the extent of this success. His son was great in getting 
contracts. 

The old boy used to wait for business ; the son went to 
find business — to make business. He had London firiends, 
belonged to a London Lodge of Freemasons, was a member of 
a London club. He would run up to London for a night or 
two and give dinners at his club. He was a pleasant host : 
offering his jolly guests the best of everything — the oldest 
champagne, the choicest cigars. It was all smiles and careless 
hospitality ; and then, just at the end, the very last thing — 
busimss. 

^ Don't run away, old chap ; finish your cig»r — and, I 
say ! Are we all right ? Are you going to let us have it ? 
Don't let us lose it — for a trumpery discount. • . • Waiter ! 
Whisky and soda. . • • This is masonic. I'm not keen because 
of the profit hanging to it. I see you mean to knock all the 
gilt off the ginger-bread, you old villain. But I ask you as a 
pal. I want the job — for the honour of the house." 

That was how young Mr. Grange got a contract some- 
times. He was all of the new style. That phrase, ^*the 
honour of the hpuse," was the only thing he had taken from 
his old-&shioned father. Papa used the phrase — on serious 
occasions — ^very pompously. The son used it, whenever it 
came in handy-— quite lightly. 

From London, in spite of all these visits, there reached the 
stone house no whisper of bachelor dissipation — no far-off 
rustle of silk petticoats or &int perfume of patchouli. He was 
a steady young man, who could pass through temptation with- 
out falling into vice. After so many years he still used his 
latch-key without abusing the privilege. He never lingered at 
the Brayton club. Papa and mamma, in their vast bedroom 
on the first floor, could hear Henry — aged thirty — let himself 
in and cross the stone hall and mount the stairs before 1 1.30 
p.m. They slept the sounder for the knowledge that their 
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beloved junior partner was safe in his comfortable rooms on the 
second floor. 

He was thirtjr-four when he told his father that he wished 
to get married. 

^* Sir, I have come to you for help.*' 

"^What b it, Hal?" and the Other's hand was laid 
afiectionately on his shoulder. ^*I think I can promise my 
help. What is it?" 

It was dark-haired, graceful Mildred Carter, down at Bray- 
ford, five miles away, and Mr. Henry eagerly unfolded his 
new idea. The Carters were country magnates — ^large landed 
proprietors, owning a grand old house, river, woods, moors ; 
lordly cousins, uncles, and aimts. One read in the newspapers 
of their autumn shooting-parties. At such epochs pretty 
Mildred sat at meat with as many as three lords at a time, and 
perhaps called one*of them Cousin Dick. 

*^ I hope, sir, Fm not a snob," and Mr. Henry's hcc flushed 
from excitement ; ** but, socially, it will mean a lift in the 
world for me." 

** I don't see that," said h& £ither, proudly. ^ I suppose 
wi have been making nearly as long as thiy have been 
spending." 

^* Sir, I have set my heart on it. Don't say you disapprove." 

^ No, I won't say that I was twenty-two when I married 
your mother. It is time you were married. But, Harry, will 
your fine lady look down on us— on yoiu- mother ? Are you 
sure it is the girl you have set your heart on — and not the 
family?" 

Mr. Henry said the social advantages were merely thrown 
in — it was the girl he wanted. And his father helped him to 
get her. 

But before the wedding day Mr. Grange, senior, was 
dressed in deep black instead of sober grey* A wifb was 
coming to the Granges, but a wife had gone from them. The 
head of the firm had lost the partner of his private life, and, 
with bowed head, walking to and fro in his oflice, or, with 
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clasped hands^ walking by the swift river, he seemed like a 
man walking in a dream. The zest had gone from life. 
Nothing mattered now — or ever could matter. All zest in life 
had gone ; all that was real and substantial had gone ; he was 
a shadow walking among shadows. Thus he felt when he 
determined to abdicate, and had the first of many business 
interviews with his old friend, Mr. Lawrence, the solicitor. 

Three months after the funeral and a month before the 
postponed wedding he told his son what he was doing. 

^< Henry, when you bring your wife home here, it will be 
to your own house. I shall make everything over to you 
absolutely — the business, this house, everything. I won't keep 
you waiting — till — till I go and lie down again by your 
mother's side.*' 

Mr. Grange, junior, protested. 

"Sir, you overwhelm me. You — to retire — in the prime 
of life I You are only sixty.'* 

But his father told him that he had made up his mind. In 
fact, he had almost accomplished the whole transfer. 

" Lawrence has drafted the last deed. I have executed the 
others. I have provided for Emily. Edith will have an income 
of five hundred a year, and live here. You won't mind that ? 
She will be a companion for your wife. And you must harbour 
me, too. I shall take your old rooms on the second floor, and 
you must allow me two himdred a year. It is more than I 
shall spend, but I shall trust you to pay me so much every 
year." 

"My dear &ther, indeed you may trust me. But we'll 
have it all in order. Mr. Lawrence must see to that. Of 
course I'll sign anything." 

** No," said Mr. Grange, with dignity ; " that I won't have 
in writing. I prefer to trust you. Remember — I am trusting 
you with greater things. I am trusting you with the honour 
of our house." 
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Then came change — slow at first, then fiister, until it seemed 
to him that within and without the house all the world was 
changing. 

He was conscious of the change when he put hy his bhck 
suit and, resuming his grej, began walking about the streets to 
fill his empty hours. The town was expanding rapidly ; there 
seemed to be a sudden rage for building. The Pottery Works 
were expanding : in one year of the new reign there had been 
more building here than in the last twenty years. His son 
was master now ; his word was law. He and his new manager 
were going ahead now in earnest. New tile plant, newest 
brick plant, tenra-cotta unbelievable. Papa had been satisfied 
in maidng door lintek from stock patterns: now they were 
making whole shop fronts, whole ternMrotta streets, from any 
design the architect-artists could send them. It was their 
boast now that they could do at Brajrton all that was being 
done at Lambeth. 

Mr. Grange, leaning on a field gate, day after day watched 
men building the new embankment and bridge, laying the 
metab for the new sidings which would bring the Midland 
Railway right into the heart of the works. One day he 
watched an engine come pufling with a train of brand-new 
trucks. He had been content to see his goods carried in trucks 
with <^M. R." on them i but his son must own his own trudcs 
and paint his own name on them. Old Mr. Grange started as 
he read the big lettering. ^ Henry Grange ** — nothing more. 

He talked to his son of the new trucks that night at 
dinner. 

** Oh, yes," said Harry. << An economy — really. Travelling 
advertisements." 

^^ But, Harry, you are not changing the style of the firm, 
are you ? Grange and Son — ^what i " 

Harry explained that ^^ Grange and Son " had an old-world, 
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sleep7 sound. ^ Grange " was really sufficient. Later on, if 
they ever cared to float themselves as a company, ^Grange, 
Limited," would be just the thing. 

The new order-— change, expansion, push. Old Mr. Grange 
understood ; at home or abroad he could see it He belonged 
to the past; a new generation had arisen. One should not 
want to stop the hands of the clock. 

His son never called him "sir** now. It was always **My 
dear hther.** 

^My dear fiither, you are the honoured guest here. Ask 
whomsoever yon wish." 

This was when he had requested that his old friends, Mr. 
Lawrence, the solicitor, and Mr. Martin, the doctor, should be 
invited to dinner. 

<< Oh, yes, fiither," said pretty Mildred. << Do ask all your 
old cronies. Let's get up a dinner for them this wedc" 

Dark-haired Mildred called him Father — although she had 
a real father five miles away at Brayfbrd ; and gave him un- 
obtrusive love and respect always. The old man was very fond 
of Mildred. She was a gentle, yielding creature ; and, as the 
years glided, he became fonder of her than of his own daughters. 
Miss Edith Grange was the first person to show him plainly 
that when a prince has abdicated, and lost the power to give or 
withhold, he must look for love and respect as a favour, not as 
a right. 

Mr. Lawrence and the other old boys came to the house 
several times during the first year or two, and then came no 
more. Their friend could go and see them whenever he pleased 
to do so. But the stone house had changed inwardly ; they 
were out of place there now, and felt uncomfortable. 

The old servants were all gone. No more parlourmaids : a 
smart young butler now and two footmen, with Mr. Henry's 
own man to help them when people came to dinner. At great 
dinner-parties — in the autumn season especially — the guests 
sometimes brought still more footmen, and it seemed that a 
servant was standing behind every chair. The Carter dan. 
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perhaps, had come in force, whirling through the night on 
gigantic snorting motors — bringing two lords and a Lady 
Jemima with them. The electric light dazzled one in the 
great dining-room, flashed on bare shoulders, white shirts, white 
waistcoats, precious gems ; the chatter and high-pitched laughter 
deafened, stupefied one. 

Old Mr. Grange, sitting at one of these feasts in his black 
tie and black waistcoat, looked solemn, incongruous, out of date. 
He was slow of speech, unable to spring from topic to topic : 
while he pondered his next remark the stream of talk rolled 
away from him. He fell silent, thinking. At such times as 
he sat thus with bent brows, all the light and strength fiuled 
from his eyes, deep lines came at the sides of his mouth, and he 
looked of a sudden ten years older. 

Then Miss Edith would rouse him sharply. 

"Father, a penny — a penny for your thoughts !'' and she 
laughed shrilly. " Don't go to sleep." 

She had not roused him because of her love, but because, 
as she once told her brother, he was looking odd and old and 
foolish. 

Were his thoughts worth a penny ? Surely not — he had 
given all his pennies away. But his thoughts were at any rate 
strong and clear still, while he watched the company from 
benes^ bent brows. 

This was the new order — the new style. He must not 
speak; he could only watch. Pretty Mildred was secretly 
bullied, overtly snubbed by her husband. He was fond of her, 
but he was cruel to her, breaking her spirit by petty tyranny, 
wounding her, stabbing her perpetually. She, too, was afraid 
to speak freely — even to-night with her own folk about her. 
You could hear the note of repression in her low voice as she 
talked to Mr. Dick Hartley, the new manager. Mr. Hartley, 
in spite of his handsome face, his smart numner, his fine relations, 
was a snob and a cad, if not something worse. Mr. Hartley 
needed close watching. Miss Edith's bodice was disgustin^y, 
disgracefully too low. The grandchildren — little Harry and 
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little Mfldred — should have been sleeping in bed instead of 
hanging about corridors, dressed up like monkeys, waiting to 
come in and show themselves at dessert No one but their 
mother wanted to see them. All these fine guests were liars, 
hjrpocrites, worthless shams. 

A penny for your thoughts, old man. 

But all these great people hung on his son's words, flattered 
him. He was the reigning prince now — able to bully and to 
brag because he was powerftil and successful. The servants 
studied his face, feared him; all the world bowed down to him. 
He was bragging now — in the new style : lightly, with airy 
cynicism — half man of business, half man of fashion. 

^No. We can't admit sentiment in business. If a man 
gets in your way, you must brush him aside — sweep him out of 
your path. It don't do to turn sentimental and think of his 
wife and children. We don't dare to think of all that, do 
we. Hartley?" 

The new style. Bare shoulders and leering men. A 
manager who sits at your table, drinking your wine and trying 
to make love to your wife. A penny for your thoughts. 

He was alone in the big house, really. He was alone in 
the world, one might almost say. The world was moving fiist ; 
the men of his time were passing like shadows from the stage 
of Ufe; old friends cannot be replaced. Except for old 
Lawrence and one or two more, he had no real friends. 

He excused himself from attending his son's banquets, and 
his excuses were readily accepted. 

^ My dear fiither, it is your comfort I want to study. If 
you prefer to have your dinner served in your own rooms," etc. 

Sometimes the children — Harry and Mildred — came up and 
watched him eat his sole and his cutlet, and then rushed off for 
the grand dessert The servants kept him waiting sometimes 
for his solitary meal ; but he did not complain. He was only 
the ^* honoured guest" His son was master of the house. 
Doubtless the busy servants were grumbling. ^^ And drat it all, 
there's that old man's dinner to be lugged up." He must not 

N 
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complain. When Charles V. abdicated, he entered a convent ; 
he did not go and live with son Philip at Madrid. 

One winter old Mr. Grange had a touch of influenza, and 
stayed upstairs in his rooms on the second floor day after day 
for a long time. 

Mr. Grange, junior, meeting the doctor in the hall on a 
Sunday afternoon, asked for news of the patient ^* He is 
better in his own room, of course ? '* 

" No,*' said the doctor ; ** he is better out of it. I have 
told him he may come down to-day, and to-morrow he may go 
out — a little way — in the sunshine.** 

** Well,'* said Henry, as he wrapped himself in his motor- 
coat, ^ we don't want the influenza to run through the house, 
but we*ll get him down to-morrow — to-day we are expecting 
company.** 

^ Company will do him good,** said the doctor, looking hard 
at Mr. Henry. ^ He is weak from his illness, but he is ftdl of 
energy by nature. He is rusting from inaction.** 

** Is that so ? ** said Mr. Henry, not really listening. ^ Good- 
bye,** and he hurried off to join the others in the snorting motor. 

The patient came down and found the house deserted. He 
walked feebly, making his way from room to room, finding each 
empty and cheerless. At last he established himself, by the 
fireside of a pretty drawing-room, in a huge armchair — a true 
grandfather's chair. Here the children came to him and wel- 
comed him most aflfectionately — little Mildred throwing her 
arm round his neck and clambering upon his knees, Master 
Harry holding his hand and patting it Master Harry was 
most affectionate and winning — when he wanted anythii^. 
His grandfather would look at him thoughtfully and say, 
^*You are like your father, Harry. You are very like your 
fiither.** 

Harry wanted something now. ^^ We want you to read to 
us. Do read to us.'* 

**My boy, I think Tm too tired to read — and there's not 
enough light But I'll tell you a story. Will that do ? ** 
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They made a pretty picture — the grey old man half lost in 
the shadow of the big chair, and the two children hanging about 
him, now in the firelight, now in the shadow ; and behind them 
the grey dusk fidling fiist. 

"Very well. IMl tell you a story — the story of King 
Lear.*» 

But soon the motorists returned, and the little group by the 
fire were plunged into dire disgrace. The master of the house, 
his wife Mildred, his sister Edith, and his smart governess came 
into the room, and out flashed the dazzling electric light. The 
children were whisked away, and their grandfather was rated 
by all but Mildred. 

It was too inconsiderate of him. Of course he had given 
the dear children influenza. Edith and his son both reproved 
him for his want of consideration. 

" I was only telling them a story,'* he said, as they bustled 
the children out of the room. 

"Too bad of him,'' said Edith, following her brother and 
the governess. " Too bad. It really is too bad." 

Alone again, the old man sprang to his feet, waved his hand 
above his head, and stared at the door through which his children 
had passed. 

"Yes — by Heaven, it is too bad. King Lear! King 
Lear I" and he sank down in his chair, coughing and 
shaking. 

To hun presently, as he sat alone by the fire, came Mildred, 
to apologize for other people's unkindness ; to take his hand 
and press it ; to say, in effect, that she is very sorry that they 
spoke unkindly, that she is alwajrs his true friend, though she 
does not alwajrs dare show it. 

" Father I You understand, don't you ? " 

"Yes, my dear; and there's something I want yw to 
imderstand. You have a friend in me — not an impotent friend, 
if the need ever comes." 
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Ths tragedy of it lay in this: he had loved his son with 
all the strength of his strong, stanch nature, had asked only to 
go on loving him, had tried not to see the change. 

His son was not iinkind ; listening to his son, he refiised to 
hear the careless tone, to imderstand the slighting word. His 
son might sneer at the past ; but could not sneer at him. He 
was ^the honoured guest" at the works as well as at home, 
and he loved to walk through the meadows and fill an empty 
hour by strolling beneath the archway, past the old porter's 
lodge, into the old quadrangle. 

^^ Harry,*' he would ask, with a smile, ^^ what's this new- 
fangled process of kneading your Poole clay ? You seem to be 
spending a lot of money on it." 

^ My dear father, it would take me a week to explain it to 
you— — 

**I used to imderstand things quick enough, Harry ** 

^Oh, yes, but times are changed, and, of course^ you 
haven't grown younger since then." 

^^No ; I am old. That's true enough, Harry. I am old." 

He made up his mind then that he would never return to 
the works, and yet he returned. His son had said a cruel 
thing — without thinking, by accident. He came back often, 
visiting only the old part of the works — the part that he loved. 
He loved to lounge about the old tile yards, to study the clay 
wiathering in its shallow beds, to watch it milbwing in its 
water pits until it was ripe for the pug mill. Above all he 
loved the old quadrangle, the four kilns, and all that appertained 
to the fiunous original porcelain. The platemakers' hot-house 
was not too hot for him. He would stand there for twenty 
minutes, and, leaving it, come into the open air without a bead 
of perspiration on his forehead. The workmen were respectful, 
but feared him no more. He who a little time ago could lean 
\)ut of a window, shout an order, and make the whole world 
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tremble, was now of no more real consequence than an 
intelligent child watching the workmen at their appointed tasks. 

One day he made an appeal to his son on behalf of old 
friends — Bennets, established 1805. A foreman had been 
telling him that the ^^ guv'nor ** meant to smash Bennets, kill 
them by competition, cut them out in their own little old- 
fiishioned line, imdersell them at a loss till they put up their 
shutters and owned themselves beat. 

^* Harry, is it necessary i Jack Bennet's father and I were 
boys together." 

But to this sentimental appeal the ^^ guv'nor '* was no softer 
than a piece of his latest model stoneware. He stood on the 
office hearthrug, with legs apart, and harangued his &ther good- 
humouredly enough, but as a grown-up speaks to a troublesome 
child. 

^* My dear father, in business there can only be one interest 
— self-interest. If a man stands in your path, you must sweep 
him aside — ^brush him out of the way — smash him before he 
grows big enough to smash you." 

That was the last time but one that old Mr. Grange entered 
the o£ke. On the last time of all, the *^ guv'nor " was writing 
at his large table. He looked up, then down at his papers, and 
went on writing ; and when his £fither called his name sharply, 
he too spoke shaqily. 

*^I am busy. Surely you can see that I am very busy i " 

His £ither never visited the works again. As he walked 
away by the river, his face was flushed and his lips worked 
tremulously. He thought of the past and of the present He 
thought of how little Harry had visited him many years ago — 
in the office — while he worked ; of how the boy had fidgeted, 
asked questions, tampered with the letter-press, rendered work 
impossible. And he had said, ^Wait for me, Hal, and I'll 
strike work and walk home with you," and they had gone back 
together, hand in hand. 

Doubtless bitter thoughts mingled themselves with such 
recollections. Woimded pride, wounded love, anger at a slight 
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from jouth to age, from son to father i Hot anger, periiaps, 
as he thought of the long tale of such slights i That anger of 
outraged love which sees no solace but in hate i 

He hated the new order, the new style. He bated the new 
town, the electric trams, the dock towers, the noise, the push^ 
the vulgar bounce of it. To his eye the good old solid trade 
had gone : all was sham, pretence, rouenness. He hated the 
new, cheap, tawdry shops, opened with a flourish of trumpets 
to-day, silently closed in bankruptcy to-morrow. Walking 
through new streets, he muttered to himself : — 

^ Trade — no I Bosh, bunkum, bounce, half the time — 
most of the time.'* 

Standing one afternoon on the stone bridge, he looked back 
at his son's new works, extensions, and improved buildings — 
and he hated them alL Was it solid — was it merely show i 
Why, to justify such expansion their trade should have leapt 
into a profit of forty or fifty thousand pounds a year I Could 
it be possible i 

He hated the fine-gentleman manager — this swaggering 
snob who rode to hounds in a pink coat and went to the works 
in an electric brougham, who leered and whiq>ered with other 
men's wives. Another afternoon, when he had followed the 
running stream halfviray to Brayfbrd, he met Mr. Hartley 
walking and whispering with dark-haired Mildred. But Milly 
had said she must be with her mother to-day. What did it 
mean ? Those two had not met by chance. 

In all the town there seemed to be only one house of busi- 
ness that was unchanged — unchanging. Old Mr. Lawrence, 
the solicitor — grey, wise, solid— did his work with three old 
clerks in the panelled parlours of an untouched Georgian 
mansion. The house stood back from the noise of the streets ; 
it was silent, reposeful. Mr. Grange, senior, went there often 
and loved it. 

^* Lawrence,'' he said to-day, ^ you must do what I ask you. 
You must find me a weapon to use against this Hartley fellow. 
He's a rascal" 
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** Yes, that may be ; but it's another thing to prove it.'* 

^< Work out his career — I promise youll find proof enough. 
Trace out the dog's life — with detectives. Have him watched 
— here and in London.'* 

^^ Yes, and you may have a pretty detectives' bill to pay, 
and then " 

^^I don't mind. Do as I ask you. Make me — what do 
they call it in Paris ? — a dossier ; " and old Mr. Grange chuckled 
fiercely. ** Dossier— that's it. Give me that man's dossier." 

These old men would sit in the panelled parlour and talk 
together by the hour. Mr. Lawrence was never too busy for 
a chat; his work was solid; it could wait. They had very 
few secrets from each other. One evening, when Mr. Law- 
rence's oil lamps had just been lit, Mr. Grange, senior, talked 
for a long time about his son's enterprise. 

" Lawrence, what are they doing now ? " 

*^They are borrowing money again." 

** From whom ? " 

*^ Carter — and his fine friends." 

** On what security ? " 

^^Oh, none, I should think," and old Mr. Lawrence 
laughed. <*The great Mr. Grange's word, I should think. 
You know — the new style. ^ Dear boy, do you vrant ten per 
cent, for twelve months i Very well ; give me all your loose 
thousands and don't tell any one about it.' ^ Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Grange.'" 

IV 

In such a lamp-lit hour as this, when the two old men were 
sitting together exchanging their old-fashioned, played-out 
views, the yoimg man, Mr. Henry Grange, was alone in his 
lately refurnished office. The heavy curtains were drawn; 
the shaded electric light glowed here and there on polished 
mahogany, brass handles, nickel fittings ; at his huge American 
bureau the **guv'nor" sat waiting for his manager. Mr. 
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Hartley had been in Liondon for two days ; unless he had 
missed his train, he should be here soon, bringing good news 
or bad news. Waiting alone in the splendid, silent office, Mr. 
Grange, junior, laid by the smiling, self-satisfied mask that he 
wore before the world. One woidd scarcely have recognized 
the prosperous, opulent, overbearing " guv*nor." His hot was 
haggard ; his lips were loose ; his fingers shook as they fumbled 
with the keys and drawers of his patent desk. He looked like 
a dreamer who has had rose-tinted dreams and awakened to 
drab-hued facts. 

In truth it was all sham — the triumphant expansion, the 
glorious progress. At first the success had been real enough : 
a solid increase of solid trade ; then he had been carried on 
from substance to shadows. For a long time he had been a 
shadow-hunter. 

Insolvent really — half of his works an outward show, each 
new extension a drain down which the good gold poured never 
to return. Every month now a fight to hide the secret : a 
desperate fighting for time— fighting for life. At all hazards, 
at all costs, the fight to maintain the credit slowly built up by 
father and son during a hundred and twenty years. 

"What is it r* 

He looked round with a stifled exclamation. 

His manager had returned ; moving silently across the 
thick carpet, had come to his desk, was beginning to whisper 
the result of the mission. 

Mr. Hartley had foiled to raise money in London. He 
had made the risky attempt in many quarters, but had failed. 
He had done no good ; he hoped he had done no harm. But 
in London they had said it was a curious request — people would 
wonder. A time loan shoidd be obtained locally. Surely there 
coidd be no difficulty about so small a sum locaJly. 

Then these two young men spoke of a date looming fiitally 
large before them. Thirteen days to the twenty-fifth of the 
month. Twenty thousand pounds by the twenty-fifth— or the 
bubble burst. 
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" Hartley, get it locally. Get it — on any tcnns — at any 
price.'* 

There were, thought Mr. Hartley, only two men in 
Brayton who could do it for them. One was the manager of 
the Great Central Bank. He could do it — if he sent to head- 
quarters for authority, he could do it But then it would be 
dangerous^it must be known. The other man was Lawrence, 
the solicitor. 

^ Old Lawrence i He hasn't control of twenty thousand 
pence." 

^Yes, he has. He alwa)rs has money to put out on 
mortgage — large sums. I wouldn't believe it, but they told 
me at the bank. He has clients* funds always passing through 
his hands." 

<< I didn't think that he had a client left. • • • But try him. 
It's our only chance." 

Then young Mr. Grange went home in his electric 
brougham — a man driven by furies : awake or asleep haunted, 
tortured, stifled by the sense of his vainglorious failure. No 
thought now for wife, children, fiither— only dread of what was 
surely coming to him, and a prayer to fiite, to blind chance, for 
escape and safety. 

Old Mr. Grange came often to the quiet Georgian house 
to ask for ^ the dossier." The dossier was not ready. Old 
Mr. Grange was being obeyed, but he must have patience : 
old Mr. Lawrence was doing his best for him. 

^But I have something else to talk about," said Mr. 
Lawrence. ^ I must tell you the latest development I believe 
they are in their last trench." 

^ No i " And old Mr. Grange, listening intently, shaded 
his eyes with his hand. 

^'The man himself was here to-day, sitting in that chair. 
He was full of swagger— dropped in to throw something good 
in my way —a little confidential business." 

"What was it?" 
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** They want," said Mr. Lawrence, impressively, ^ twenty 
thousand pounds. They want it so badly and so confidentially 
that they are willing to charge the whole concern — a first 
charge, mark you, on freeholds, business, plant, everything.** 

^Ahr 

^You see what that means? Overboard with all un- 
secured creditors. Let our fine friends fight for their money. 
So much for my lord's word ** 

^Lawrence," and old Mr. Grange took his hand from his 
eyes and struck the table with his clenched fist, ^it's not 
commonly honest — not commonly honest. What did you 
say?** 

"I told him,** said Mr. Lawrence, <* Td think about it. I 
told him to call again. I said : as it happened, I had so much 
as that in my care just now, that I might possibly lend it — ^for 
my clients — for, say, three months — they duly executing the 
mortgage deed that I should prepare.** 

** What did he say to that ? ** 

^ He was cocksure they could repay the money in three 
months if I would not lend it for longer. ... I told him that 
the matter must be considered strictly confidential The 
money, of course, would be clients* money ; but, if I lent it at 
all, I should lend it in my own name.** 



Thb fateful twenty-fifth had come and gone : young Mr. 
Henry had obtained his loan. 

Safe — for three months. His secrets safe, at any rate, till 
then. Another respite — time to look about one, plot, devise, 
scheme ; time for Mr. Hartley to go hunting again in his red 
coat, to meet his employer*s wife and whi^wr to her ; time for 
young Mr. Grange to walk, drive, eat, and sleep as a doomed 
man nuy do these things—haunted, awake or adeep, with the 
sense of his impotence and failure. 
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It was in the second month of this respite that old Mr. 
Grange received a note from Mr. Lawrence. 

'^ Your dossier, as you call it, is ready. If you can come 
down at six o'clock I will go through it with you, and hand 
you copies of some interesting documents.*' 

By a quarter to seven old Mr. Grange had mastered the 
pile of notes and papers on the solicitor's desk, had put hb 
copies in his pocket, and was ready to go into the streets 
again. 

^^ I'll find him at the dub. Yes— 'yes. ^T^nc; I think I can 
tackle him." 

** Take care what you're about," said Mr. Lawrence. " I 
tell you — in spite of his bounce and all that — he'll be a hard 
nut to crack. Let me go with you." 

**No. Our conversation must be quite private." 

The December evening was chilly, and there was a drizzle 
of rain — no Pananu-hat weather. Old Mr. Grange — in a 
black hat, black cape, with a woollen mufHer round his neck — 
walked briskly, almost vigorously, through the streets, and 
resolutely marched into the hall of the noisy new club. Yes, 
Mr. Hartley was in. The visitor was shown into a small 
waiting or writing room, and was left to listen to the distant 
click of billiard balls, men's loud voices, the rattle of cue-butts 
on the floor. 

** Good evening to you," said Mr. Hartley. ^ Won't you 
come upstairs ? " 

^< No, thank you. We sha'n't be disturbed here, shall we ? 
That's right. Please shut the door." 

^^ Now, my dear sir — ^I am all attention." 

^ Mr. Hartley, I want to speak to you — about the honour 
of the house." 

<< Oh, I think /Ao/ is in safe hands." 

" Yes ; I hope so. Mr. Hartley, it is in my hands." 

" I don't quite follow you." 

•* Mr. Hartley, I am taking something on myself— to help 
my son. My son is a very busy man. He tries to look after 
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everything. But there is one important thing— at least — that 
he has neglected. So I am going to take care of that** 

** And what may that be i ** 

** His wife'* 

In twenty minutes* time old Mr. Grange was dictating a 
letter and Mr. Hartley was writing it. 

^ Dear Mrs. Grange,*' wrote Mr. Hartley, to his visitor's 
dictation, 

^1 cannot dine with you and your husband as 
arranged. I cannot come and see you again when your 
husband is at the works. I cannot meet you or write to you 
again. In hct^ you will not again be troubled by yours 
respectfully, 

Richard Hartley.** 

^^ Thank you,** said old Mr. Grange, putting the letter in 
his pocket. At the door of the little room he turned and 
spoke again. 

** Mr. Hartley, I have only shown you my weapons— don*t 
forget that. But I can use the weapons.** 

He walked home briskly, with his head held higher than he 
had held it for years. He had cracked his nut quite in the old 
style. His daughter-in-law — ^the servants told him — ^was alone 
in the boudoir, but he did not go to her until he had brought 
Master Harry from the nursery. He came into the room with 
the boy following him. 

" Harry 1 Now give this letter to your mother. Milly, 
dear, read it — ^read it carefully. I think you*ll understand why 
I wished that letter to be given to you by your son*s hand. 
Now run away, my boy. You have done your task.** 

It seemed that little Harry*s task was to make his mother 
cry, for soon she was weeping most bitterly. She was gasp- 
ing, sobbing, kneeling at old Mr. Grange*s feet — pouring out 
her heart, recounting her many wrongs, confessing her fiew 
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indiscredonsi promising, vowing, imploring ; and old Mr. 
Grange was soothing, comforting, putting new heart into her. 

"Then— father— you do trust me i " 

**Yes.*' 

** And what will jrou tell him — my husband I " 

" Nothing. I shall tell him nothing. If you have for- 
gotten your husband, it is his own fault. I know that you 
could not forget your children." 

VI 

Thb swift months glided, and Mr. Hartley came no more 
to the stone house. The master of the house never noticed 
the fact. He had no thought for wife, children, father. He 
was a doomed man — reprieved once, but his respite nearly over. 

February, nearly all the month of March, had slipped by. 
Mr. Lawrence wanted his money ; notices, urgent notices, 
final letters had come to the works ; the patience of Mr. 
Lawrence was exhausted ; he must apply to the Court, get his 
order for foreclosure. He pointed out that he had shown 
delicacy and consideration. Under the provisions of the 
mortgage he could have stepped into Mr. Henry Grange's 
office and assumed command of everything pending the satis- 
faction of his claim. Now there could be no more nonsense. 
What will you? Business is business. It was not Mr. 
Lawrence's money ; it was the money of a client. The client 
required his money. 

Alone in his office Mr. Grange, junior, thought of his 
doom — like a swinmier struggling in deep water, fought for 
life. Only time — with such a little money, and he could be 
saved. This twenty thousand, with, say, fifteen more, and 
time to look about one, and he could save himself yet ; could 
own that he was nearly beat, dismiss hundreds of hands, shut 
down three-quarters of the works, sell useless plant, and win 
through to safety ; tell the truth to the friends who had trusted 
him, and in the end pay them. 
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He was insolvent, he must bdl ; but his failure would have 
nothing grand in it — a paltry failure for a paltry sum. He 
knew now — when April was near — that he would never raise 
the twenty thousand pounds required to take over this cursed 
mortage. Already the whisper had gone round ; the trade 
firms were pressing him ; the noUe, slowly built up credit was 
diaken ; at any minute it might fall. 

Like a drowning man he clutched at straws. One last 
appeal to Mr. Lawrence's client. This was Mr. Lawrence's 
suggestion. Mr. Henry might, if he wished, satisfy himself 
that the solicitor could not help what he was doing. ** Yes, if 
you wish it, a personal interview can be arranged. Yes, my 
client will be in Bra]rton to-morrow. Come with your 
manager and see what you can do with him. Shall we say at 
noon I Very good." 



The bright spring sunlight poured into the pleasant, old- 
world parlour, and showed the old solicitor seated at his table 
with an empty chair by his side ; showed young Mr. Grange 
sitting by the wall opposite to the table, fingering his lips, with 
eyes on the ground; showed Mr. Hartley sitting on his 
employer's lef^ ready still to give support with bounce and 
brag and impudence, if these qualities might still serve. 

**I think, gentlemen," said Mr. Lawrence, bkmdly, **you 
are before your time. My client will not keep you waiting. 
I have seen him this morning." 

What sort of a man wovld he be ? All night young Mr. 
Grange had been thinking of it. Some landowner ? A big 
Derbyshire proprietor, who had been selling farms or moving 
his investments i Some young lord just come into his estates i 
Not one of the Outer clan? Not any one who knew 
him! 

^^ Hark," said the old solicitor, as a footstep sounded on the 
shallow stairs. Then, ^.Gentlemen, my client," as one of the 
old clerks threw open the door. 
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^Fathirr 

Old Mr. Grange had come into the room and was looking 
at his son. 

^ I should explain^" said Mr. Lawrence. •* Have I your 
attention, Mr. Henry \ I should explain that, when handing 
things over to you, your fother did not quite denude himself. 
Oh, no. That really would have been too foolish. On my 
advice, he retained considerable funds — for emergencies." 

" Fathir I What — do— you mean to do ? '* 

^By Heaven, I mean to smash you." 

It was dreadful to see, it was dreadful to hear. The old 
man*s face was flushed ; the veins stood out on his forehead ; 
his clenched fist was shaking ; his voice was loud and harsh, 
vibrating with rage. 

<^ No fnendship— or love — in business — that's what you say. 
Well— don't expect it now. When you find some one in your 
path, you brush him aside. Well, brush tm aside. / am the 
man standing in your path — sweep me aside. Smash me 
before I smash you." 

It was horrible to hear — it was horrible to think of. Rage 
— almost it seemed hate — ^flashed from beneath the grey brows. 
He was quoting his son's hated maxims ; he was wiping off 
old scores ; he was paying back slight for slight, scorn for scorn. 
The rancour of outraged love, the passion of revenge possessed 
him. The strength and force of the grey old man seemed 
miraculous — the explosion of an extinct volcano, the bursting 
into flame of a forest fire when the last sparks had long since 
been trampled under foot. 

"And you. Hartley — ^you, you rascal and you blackguard — 
you go. Be o£F, I say. Be out of Brayton this night, or I'll 
hy you by the heels in Brayton jail I " 

The gay sunshine filled the room. Mr. Hartley had gone. 
Yoimg Mr. Grange was sitting with bowed head. Old Mr. 
Grange had sunk exhausted into the chair by his friend's 
side. The explosion was quite finished ; the storm of slowly 
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gathered anger had burst and ceased ; both of the old men 
were trembling. 

But the old men had won. Here, in this quiet parlour^ the 
old men had beaten the young men. Here had been fought 
the battle between the generations, the old style and the new ; 
and the old order had triumphed. 

^^ Henry I " The old num stretched out his shaking hand 
towards his son, and all the anger had passed from his voice. 

** Henry/* he said again, **it*s all right — really. I took 
you into partnership once. I'll do it again. We'll make a 
dean start. Grange and Son — once more." 

^^No, sir. No ; I'm done. I'd best blow out my brains." 

^ Henry, my boy" — and the old man crossed the room 
and laid a hand on his son's shoulder — ^^you can't do that. I 
am old — ^very old. I need your help — now — and to carry on 
— when I am gone. You — you can't desert me — for )rour 
wife's sake — ^for your children's sake — for the honour of our 
house." 
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WHENEVER I hear that song of <* Petersham Ferry,*' 
or, indeed, any alli^mon to the characters and habits 
of Thames ferrymen, I always think of one that I 
used to know. 

This ferry was on the Thames, just below one of the newest 
locks. There was no lock there when I knew it and used it ; 
and no one guessed that smart villas and trim tennis lawns were 
so soon to drive the cattle from the fields, or that the poplars 
on the island in mid-stream were, in such a little time, to give 
place to a boat-building establishment and fine red-brick boat 
club. 

Opposite to the end of the path through the meadows where 
one waited, on the other side of the river, there were a rough 
stone causeway and landing-steps — built when the Thames 
was still tidal as high as this, — and a little way up the dusty 
road, almost hidden by a great chestnut tree, one could see a 
comer of a small alehouse and the tarred roofe of some boat- 
sheds. 

I said where one waited, for one invariably had to wait : 
the ferryman always being on the wrong side of the water. 
His heavy green-painted boat was generally chained to a rusty 
ring in the steps ; his great yellow and green sculls were neatly 
shipped or sometimes deposited on the top of the causeway ; 
one could even see his coat and waistcoat carefully rolled round 
his tin tea-can ; but the man himself was, as a rule, nowhere to 
be seen. 

When one had hailed him — in the evening there were 
usually one or two dusty masons or bricklayers homeward 
o 193 
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bound who would raise the echoes for miles with their " Ferry 
ahoy ! " — he would come sauntering down the road with his 
little white dog dancing round him, give one shout back, and 
then whistle with great vigour as he slowly came across. If 
one was in a hurry, the whole business of getting across seemed 
maddeningly slow. His short, and apparently languid, strokes 
as he pulled out and let his barge's nose up stream, his stubborn 
disregard of the position of his destination, the crab-like drifting 
of the boat, and its final descent wkh a scrape of pebbles and 
rustle of the crushed reeds in the right place after all, as if by 
the merest chance, were all horribly irritating. But I and the 
bricklayers, who had, at one time or another, all handled the 
scuUs and learnt how much easier it was to make the wrong 
end of the island than the right, knew that old Tom was an 
adept, and would back himself for half a gallon against all 
comers— over his own coursa And if you were mt in a hurry, 
the journey widi Tom was often entertaining. 

'' 'Ow's the dog ? 'ow*s Chariie i 'Ere, Charlie, don't diat 
sniff sweet ? " And one of the workmen would thrust a great 
bough of red May, that he had stolen for his wife probably, 
at the sharp nose of the little white dog, who would bark 
ferociously. 

<<'£'s fustrate ! Don't know 'issdf in that 'ere silver bell 
the young mi«es at the great 'ouse give 'im. It's scM silver, 
sir ; and the blue ribbing is the best as they make," the dog's 
master would say proudly as he pushed off. 

*' 'Ere, Charlie ! Come 'ere, my son. Come and 'elp your 
fether." 

Then the dog q>rang up between the man's knees, stood on 
the seat, and, leaning his front paws on one of his master's sun- 
burnt hands, would sway backwards and forwards as the scuU 
moved, whereby simulating that he, too^ was rowing. 

He was a rough-haired, shaggy-coated dog — always kept 
scrupulously clean, — an undoubted mongrel, but preternaturally 
intelligent. His master was a middle-aged man, with a deep, 
growling voice, a fringe of iron-grey whiskers, blue eyes, and a 
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very irregular set of teeth, the gaps in which seemed to assist 
him in whistling, for which art he had a reputation. I have 
never seen a man better or more completely sunburnt : for, as 
well as colouring his cough skin with the deep tint of old copper, 
the sun and wind had put a polish on it of which the best 
meerschaum pipe might have been proud. And, if ever a dog 
had a devoted owner — from the pampered pets of eccentric 
spinster patricians to the guides and guardians of ragged 
blindness in the streets — Charlie was certainly that dog. 

^^ You was at the pub, on the booze again, while we and 
this gentleman was waiting," the workmen would say. 

"No, I wornV* Tom growled. "No more than one 
glass 'as passed my lips since dinner. Charlie was a-singing to 
a commercial gent in the front parlour, who had heerd tell of 
the dawg and sent fur us." 

" Less 'ave a song now, then. Tune up, Charlie, ole boy," 
they would say, and begin to whistle and chirrup and snap 
their fingers to encourage the performer. 

If Tom was in a propitious temper, this rare treat was given 
us. Charlie would sit up on his haunches on the floor of the 
boat, and Tom would whistle the verse of a popular song. 
When he came to the chorus, the dog would suddenly throw 
back his head and chime in with a most hideous accompani- 
ment. It was not yelping — it was not howling or barking. 
It was the well-sustained noise that dogs occasionally make on 
moonlit nights — but to Tom it was singing. 

"Brayvo! Encore I Well done, Sims Reeves!" the 
bricklayers would shout, when they had done laughing at this 
performance ; and, if there were strangers on board, be sure 
Tom got something more considerable than the usual penny 
for the vo]rage. 

I remember one summer afternoon, when the cows were 
standing knee-deep in the water, and the fallen blossoms from 
the chestnut tree had made the stream white by the stone steps, 
and when Tom had a heavy boatload to take across. It was 
the last time I crossed with him. There were a lady and 
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gentleman and a little, yellow-haired girl, who had never met 
CharUe before, and who were— especially the little giri — 
highly captivated by him and his tricks. He had just given 
us a song, and the child had clapped her hands with delight, 
and then drawn the little creature to her lap, when her mother 
spoke. 

^^ Isn't it a dear little thing, Edie 1 ** and then, turning to 
its master, '^ Would you care to part with your dog, or is he 
too much of a favourite ? '' 

^ Would you feel disposed to buy *im, marm i " 

<^ Well, I think we might, if you didn't set an exaggerated 
val " 

^' Your pardon, marm," Tom interposed, pulling very short 
and very hard, ^^ but allow me to ast a question. Would you 
care to part with that little Missy, if I was to tempt you with 
an 'ansome orfor ? " And two of Tom's bricklaying friends 
began to laugh behind their homy hands. Tom was evidently 
in form. 

^ She wouldn't fret along with me if you was to 'and her 
over, supposing I made it worth your while, would she i 'Ere^ 
Charlie, come 'ere, sir ; " and Charlie bounded over to him. 
*^ Noy marm ; thank ye all the same ; my dawg ain't for sale." 

" No, I don't wamt no drinks of ye, thank ye. Three- 
pence is my fare, if you please I " he said gruffly to the lady's 
husband, as that gentleman paid him on landing. 

^ That was a rare good 'un, wom't it ? " one of the dusty 
workmen said to me, as we walked up the white road from the 
ferry. << Tom sell'is dog ? Haw, haw I Why, he's knowed 
for that dog all round the country. It's all he cares about, is 
Charlie. He got into trouble for pretty near killing a man last 
autumn for kicking of it when his back was turned. It's a 
sight to see him combing and washing of it, like a woman with 
her fust babby. But then it's a'most like a huming creature in 
its wajrs, ain't it, sir ? " 

It was a year before I was back again in that part of the 
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world. Then, one evening, I stood waiting on the little beach 
among the reeds and long grasses, waiting for the green boat to 
come over from that too attractive other shore. Presently I 
saw a man come down to the boat, and at the same moment 
one of my old friends — ^a mason — ^joined me. 

^^ Good evening, sir.'' He was carrying the same rough 
bag over his shoulder. Another branch of pink hawthorn was 
sticking out of it ; and he touched his cap as if we had only 
parted yesterday. 

" Why, that isn't Tom ? Where's Tom ? " I asked, as a 
strange man came down the steps and got into the boat. 

" Tom ? Lor*, no, sir ! Ain't you 'eard about 'im i 
He's gen'ally about 'ere, too." 

Then, as the boat came creeping across, the mason told me 
about Tom. 

'*It was last autumn. His old woman had just died — not 
that that put him out much, but he was a bit in drink — a good 
bit the night it happened, they said. Anyhow, it came round 
the bend full steam, and ran him down— cut the boat clean in 
two. That's a new 'un there. They shouted at 'im, but he 
was stooping down and playing with the dog — friddled by the 
drink and letting his boat drift — ^and never 'eard 'em till they 
was into him. 

" Well, they fished 'im out down by the island — two men 
from the pub did — and, so soon as the water run out of 'im 
and he could speak, he sajrs, ^ Where's my dawg ? ' The dog 
was nowhere — that's where the dog was. They seen him 
swimming round and round old Tom at first, but poor Charlie 
worn't no better at water than 'is master, and he was down 
before they got to him. If you'll believe me, sir, he fought 
like a madman for to go and drown hisself along of the poor 
beast. He had rheumatic fever and was clean mad — in the 
infirmary — after that, and, when he came out, you wouldn't 
have knowed him for the same n^. You dursn't speak to 
him of Charlie fur your life, fur he took to liquor from the 
time he come out. It was from them rheumatics, you know. 
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And he*s fair gone down now — hangs about, water- Jack — 
earns a tanner with the tow-line and creeps off to the pub — 

sleeps out o' nights '' And the mason suddenly dr(^>ped 

his voice to a whisper. ** There he is, sure enough ! ** 

As the new ferry-boat grounded on the pebbles, a man had 
risen from the slime and mud, where he had been lying, 
amongst the rank reeds and docks by the water's edge. A 
shivering, sunken-chested, drink and mud-sodden wretch, in a 
hat and ragged black clothes that would have dishonoured a 
scare<row, with water oozing and splashing in his great 
sockless boots — one of those terrible hangers-on of tow-men 
and lock-keepers who make us shudder us they touch the 
varnished edges of our skifl&, — and yet, as he hobbled along to 
the ferry-boat, I could see that this loathsome wreck was 
indeed all that one year's misfortune had left of whistling and 
growling Tom the Ferryman. 

We had to wait for two young urchins coming home from 
school, and, while he stood leaning on the bow of the boat, 
touching his hat with his trembling hand and whining for a 
copper whenever I looked towards him, I had time to take in 
all the pitiaUe evidence of his wretchedness. 

^ Yes, he ain't a beauty to look at now, is he, sir ? " said 
the new ferryman, when we had pushed off. 

**Wait a minnit, sir," said one of the bo)rs — a carroty- 
headed young demon of fourteen — seeing the interest I took 
in this local celebrity. ^ We'll show you somethink as good 
as a play in a minnit." 

The ragged water- Jack had clutched his coppers tight, and 
was turning round and round among the reeds, Kke an animal 
seeking his lying place, and, directly we had got out a Kttle 
distance from the bank, the red-haired boy and his companion 
began calling — 

"Chawley! Chawley ! Where's Chawley, Tom ? Good 
dog ; good dog, there ; " and they leaned over the side and 
barked and yelped, and then pretended to encourage an 
imaginary dog swimming after the boat. 
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Directly they called, the man had sprung forward, raving 
and cursing and howling in a manner that was truly blood- 
curdling. Then he waded into the water up to his waist, and 
stood shaking his clenched fist after the retreating boat, his 
curses rattling out of a throat dry with passioa 

** Go back, Tom ! Go back, my man ! " his successor 
shouted. ^^He*ll drown hisself one day along of you boys. 
Serve you right, I say, and thank you, sir, for catching him 
one. Now then, stop that snivel, and get up from there.'' 

For a startling box on the ear from the uncourtcous stranger 
he was trying to entertain had seated the red-haired schoolboy 
in the bottom of the boat. 

^* Fact is, he ain't safe to play with. If he collars one of 
you boys, you'll know it, I tell you that He ain't right in his 
head, sir." 

The wretched creature had slunk back to the shore, and 
was turning round in the slime and the weeds once more^ 
waving his arms and moaning every now and again. 

^^ No. The doctor said undoubtedly he got a crack on his 
head in going under the tug ; only he was that mad at the 
time they couMn't examine him." 

^^ Thank you kindly, sir. I'll give it to him, little by 
little," said the dusty mason, as we walked away under the 
chestnut tree by the sdehouse. **But it ain't no good, sir. 
He's &ir gone 1 And how can ye Uame the poor devil for 
coming V# when he gets a copper or two ? He knows he's 
£urly done. He was in the House all winter, and what with 
the sleeping out and the drink, he'll be gone come next 
November. Queer thing, life, ain't it, sir i A strong-bodied 
man to go to pieces like that in a few months — and all owing 
to a drowned dog, for it was that 'as done him. There's no 
doubt it was all that 'as done him ! " 

And I agreed with the dusty mason that life was — queer ; 
and that this was the quick&t down-hill journey that had ever 
come under my observation. 
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I 

WEARFOLD CASTLE is just perfect— that is what 
the American tourists always say. It is a trouble- 
some place for tourists to get at. You leave the 
South-Western Railway at Weardale, on the North Devon 
line, and trouble at once begins — ^with the flymen, who 
require ten shillings for a three-mile drive over the hill; 
with the coachman of the dusty waggonette, who asks half 
a crown a head ; with the stationmaster, who throws in his 
weight with neighbours against visitors, and hints that those 
who can't aflR>rd to ride ought to walk. But when, on the 
other side of the hill, the driver puts on the break, pulls up 
his old horse, and points at it with his whip, you are forced 
to admit that it is worth all tlie trouble. If you want a 
castle, well, there you have it — "just perfect." 

The grey old walk frowned defiance at Cromwell*s pop- 
guns; the Roundheads never got near enough to break the 
painted glass in the vast windows of the baronial hall ; there 
was music in the minstrel-gallery, and contemptuous laughter 
of Cavaliers drinking toasts while the buff-coats rode away 
baffled and beaten. There are archways and outer courts, 
chapel, manor-courtroom, butteries, ladies* parlours, priests* 
holes, and a staircase behind the hearth in all the best bed- 
rooms. The terraced gardens have stone-flagged paths, 
monstrous stone parapets, and yew-trees that look as if they 
had been planted before America was -discovered. Beneath 
the lowest garden of all, the brown, sunlit river comes 
creeping under stone bridges, and away again, twisting and 
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winding by marshy fields, till it works its way round to guard 
the castle it loves from any attack by the hill road. 

It is all a castle, American tourists freely confess, but they 
sometimes complain that it is not kept up as it should be. By 
this they do not mean that they expect to hear a clatter of 
swords in the inner court and to see men-at-arms come bustling 
out of the guardroom on their approach : they mean that the 
white gates of the meadows would be better for some fresh 
paint, that there are weeds in the flower-beds, that quick eyes 
can observe in all directions evidence that my Lord Kilk- 
hampton, the baronial owner, will know what to do with the 
sixpences paid by visitors for admittance. 

Visitors, after seeing the castle, would often like to see the 
fiunily, but the fiunily are not shown. 

^^ Say, now, your Lord Kilkhampton : does he reside here 
habitually ? " they ask their guide. ^^ Twentieth baron, did you 
say ? That's ancient. Td like to see this lord as a curiosity." 

Now, of a wet afternoon in May, the hmilj were expect- 
ing a visitor who was to be admitted without any charge. 
They were sitting in the oak parlour — my Lord Kilkhampton, 
my lady, and the Hon. Enid St Mawes, their daughter and 
only child. That was all*the hmily. 

<<D'yc think the fellow will come?" said my lord 
queniloudy. He was a thin, grey man, most aristocratic or 
aspect — big nose, low forehead, narrow, clear-cut face, but 
his voice was weak, his gestures were vacillating ; and if the 
littered and untidy condition of the bureau before which he sat 
was symptomatic of his state of mind, my lord was a confirmed 
muddlepate. 

** Let*s hope he'll come," said Lady Kilkhampton. " Do 
let's make the best of things." 

She was a &t, comfortable woman, and with a resigned, 
comfortable manner she sat knitting in her big chair by the 
wood fire. The castle walls were so thick that rooms were 
chilly even on fine May dajrs, and really cold on wet May days. 

** These vulgar men," said Lord Kilkhampton, *^ think no 
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one's time of value but their own. I believe they make 
appointments for the pleasure of breaking them." 

Miss Enid, sitting on the window-bench and looking out 
through the latticed panes at the rain-swept vallej, turned to 
ask a question : 

<< Did imde Dewsbury say he was a vulgar man, or do you, 
papa, assume that he is — from the circimistances ? " 

** He 'said he was — in so many words.'' And my lend 
shuffled about the untidy mass of papers on his desk, to find the 
letter and read it again for the tenth time. 

Lord Dewsbury^ another grey old lord — brother of my 
lady — had written the letter which had roused high hopes in 
Wearfold Castle. 

It seemed that a certain Mr. George Retford, ao Austra- 
lian millionaire, had recently arrived in England : and about 
his wealth and power Uncle Dewsbury had much to saj. He 
was literally made of money. He was practicaUy the owner 
— the controlling force, at any rate — of the fieunous Yellow 
Cliff Gold Mine in Queensland and all its subsidiary com- 
panies : The River Bend, the Old Beach, the New Beach, the 
Retford Mines, Lands, and Exploration Syndicate, etc, etc 
On the board of one of these lesser companies Lord Dewsbury 
was fortunate enoiigh to hold a seat ; and hence it had been 
his privilege to make the acquaintance of the great man as 
soon as he landed in the old country. 

^ One must hold a candle to the devil,** said Lord Dews- 
bury in strict confidence to his brother-in-law, ^ but between 
you and me he is just a vulgar man — ^with all the usual vulgar 
notions. Wishes to know the dukes and that sort of thing ; 
wants to take a historical bouse and entertain. WeU, then, for 
some reason or other, he has got it into his head that your old 
Wearfold is the one and only place to suit him. He came to 
me yesterday for a letter of introduction to you, and intends to 
present it on Wednesday afternoon. I feel sure, if you manage 
him properly, you can let to him at your own price for a year 
at least." 
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Miss Enid listened attentively while her &ther read the 
letter once again. 

" Well, if he pays the rent, it doesn't matter to us whether 
he is vulgar or not, does it, papa ? He*U hardly ask m$ to stay 
here/' 

Miss Enid was a handsome girl of twenty-nine or thirty. 
She was tall and straight, with long neck, small head, and lots 
of dark-brown hair, thin nose, wide nostrils, cup-shaped chin, 
and fine eyes of a bluish-grey : eyes that had now and then a 
tired look, as if she had become hnguid from sitting too long 
in the castle window and gazing across the valley for the knight 
who never came to carry her away. 

" What's the time i '' said my lord. ** Half-post three ? I 
believe the vulgar beast has thrown us over." 

^^Oh, why say that?'' And Lady Kilkhampton smiled 
placidly. ^ Do let's make the best of things." 

This was ever my lady's wish. But the plain fact was that 
my lord, hr from carrying it into efiect, had made a most con- 
summate hash of his affiurs. It had taken him thirty years to 
do it, but he had nearly done it now. Tresmeer House, and 
all that fine Cornish property, mortgaged up to the hilt and 
going from him soon ; the house in Berkeley Square gone 
years ago ; no money to give tall Miss Enid another London 
season and a chance of looking for knights in London ball- 
rooms; even this historic Wearfold and the Devon estate 
dipped : no funds to keep it up,, as quick-eyed tourists could 
see at a glance — it was a poor look-o«t for the twenty-first 
baron. It seemed as if the unloved cousin would not succeed 
to much beyond the battered old coronet and the motlt-eaten 
ermine and velvet robe. 

Truly, this twentieth Lord Kilkhampton ought to have 
felt ashamed of himself. His task had been so easy, and yet 
he must needs £uL It was as though you had twenty men all 
in a line to pass on from hand to hand a fine old china vase. 
All that you asked of each was to take the vase from the last 
man and transfer it to the next man — nothing more ; and yet 
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when you came to the twentieth man, he was such a dunder- 
head that he let the vase slip out of his clumsy fingers. 

Be all that as it may, my lord's greed was now aflame as he 
thought of what the house agents call ^^a good summer let'' 
He was bitterly in want of cash. Thirty — ^forty — fifty guineas 
a week — how much dare he ask? Fifty guineas week after 
week, for a personally negotiated let, with no agent's com- 
mission, would make him a more cheerful baron than he had 
been for a long while. 

^ He is coming," said Miss St. Mawes in deep, thrilling 
tones, from her seat in the window. ^^ He is coming ! I saw 
the fly cross the bridge." 

^ Shall we leave you alone to receive him?" asked her 
ladyship. 

" No. Stay with me," said my lord nervously—** till we 
get to real business. Till then you will be of assistance. I 
— ^I might lose my temper with him." 

Presently came the sound of wheels in the courtyard, then 
the clanging castle bdl, then hr-oS footsteps on the marble in 
the hall, on polished wood in the corridor, then nearer on the 
carpet — at the door. 

**Mr. Retford," announced the rather shabby butler, 
ushering the visitor into the room. 

** Here's a letter of introduction." And the vulgar man 
presented his credentials. 

" Oh, ah, yes — to be sure. My wife. My daughter." 

Mr. Retford bowed, and my lord took the letter and 
read it : 

**I have the pleasure to introduce my good ftiend Mr. 
Retford, who is desirous of making your acquaintance. Mr. 
Retford is a stranger in the land, but no doubt known to you 
by fame. — Yours, etc." 

" That's for form," said Mr. Retford, " but I reckoned he'd 
send you the straight tip under another cover. I guess you 
know what I'm after." 

He was a square, well-built man of forty, or perhaps less. 
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His dark hair was cios^-cropt ; his short, tawny beard was well 
trimmed about his firm mouth and chin ; his blue eyes were 
keen and resolute, but not aggressive. It was obvious that he 
did not know one ought not to stare thoughtfully at people 
as though they were tables or chairs. He stared thus at my 
lord, at my lady, at Miss Enid in the window i and, without 
change of expression, at the panelling, the black oak cabinets, 
the cr)rstal mirror, and the blue china. 

^^You have had a long drive," said Lady Kilkhampton 
graciously, as my lord seemed for a moment disconcerted by 
the visitor's abruptness. 

"Three miles." And the visitor unceremoniously turned 
to his host. " Well, now— Fm a plain man. Well ? " 

Miss Enid, watching his face now that he had turned it, 
was condescending enough to think that he wronged himself. 
He was not ill-looking. His eyes had lit up for a moment, 
and he had smiled pleasantly enough before he answered 
mamma. It was unkind to speak of him as a vulgar man. He 
was self-possessed and confident, as she supposed very successful 
people always are ; but his voice was not harsh or common. 
He was not unlike a Radical member of Parliament whom 
she had once met at a big London dinner-party — not really a 
gentleman, of course, but quite presentable. 

"Fm a plain man," he repeated. "You know what I 
want. Well, I mean business." 

"You — ^you," said my lord, with gracious sprightliness — 
" you wish to take the castle ? " 

"Yes." 

"For how long?" 

"Forever." 

" Good gracious ! " 

"If you are selling, Fm here to buy. It is your own, isn't 
it — no entail ? Well, name your price." 

He was vulgar. Uncle Dewsbury was quite right 

" You — you take our breath away. Eleanor, do you hear 
this?" 
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" ril buy the whole place," continued the vulgar man, ** as 
It sUndd— the whde place, with everything in it. Come, now. 
Name your price. I have brought my cheque-book with me. 
If we make a deal Tm going to give you a cheque for ten per 
cent of the amount in exchange for your receipt.'' 

« My dear sir Really— Upon my word. Eleanor 

^Enid — do you hear this proposition ? " 

My lord's pale face had flushed; the hand that he ran 
through his grey hair was trembling. Greed and pride were 
at war, but pride was being hopelessly beaten. 

^One moment," said Mr. Retford. ^^I must make my 
meaning quite clear. It's the whole thing I want That's 
what I'm after— just as it stands : stock, lock, and barrel" 

" You must give us time to discuss " 

^ By all means ; but discuss it now. Sit down and figure 
it out" And Mr. Retford pointed to the untidy bureau. 
" Consider I don't exist." And he walked over to the window, 
and turned his broad back to the room. 

Miss Enid had come to her Other's side. Lady Kilk- 
hampton had also rallied to the head of the house. My lord 
seated himself at his desk, and muddled with his papers in 
much agitation, while he and the ladies of the £unily whispered 
together. 

« This this is quite " — he said presently, " quite a colonial 

method of doing business." 

<^ Oh, quite," said Mr. Retford, without looking round. 

"When you say everything " 

" I mean everything," said Mr. Retford. 

" Pictures, furniture — everjrthing. Quite so. But suppos- 
ing that we fell in with your views, there are ceruin things — 
of sentimental interest — that we could not sell." 

" What sort of things ? " 

Then my lord mentioned the portrait of his mother, the 
personal effects of the ladies, wearing apparel, and so forth. 

"And the visitors' book," said Lady Kilkhampton. "And, 
of course, my knitting." 
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^^ That's all very well/' said the vulgar man, and he turned 
from the window. *^ But when you begin like that, where are 
you gping to stop ? " 

"Really, sir ** And for a moment it seemed that 

my lord's *pride would conquer imexpectedly. " Upon my 
word '' 

But Lady Kilkhampton calmed him by a whisper. 

" Look here," said Mr. Retford. " This room, for instance. 
What do you want to take out of this room ? " 

After a pause, he was informed that my lord's private 
papers, my lady's work-table, and Miss St. Mawes' sketchbook 
and colour-box were the only things that need be removed 
from this particular apartment. 

"Good. Then I'll say no more. . Now name your 
price." 

And at last, in a husky voice, my lord named his price. 
It was a very big price. 

" Done," said the vulgar oiaa. " Done with you. Now 
I'm ready to write you a cheque for the deposit." 

Then, at a signal from my lord, the ladies understood that 
they should withdraw. The stage of real and most astonishing 
business had been reached. 

" Come, dear," whispered Lady Kilkhampton ; and she 
took her tall and stately daughter by the hand, and with her 
moved towards the door. 

" Stop ! " said the vulgar man in a loud, firm voice. " You 
mustn't take her out." And he pointed at tall Miss Enid. 
" You never mentioned her. The house would be no use to 
me without her." 

II 

Tall Miss St. Mawes had made herself seem taller and 
straighter than ever ; two spots of pink had come to her 
cheeks; and her large eyes flashed fire as she looked at the 
vulgar num, who was still pointing at her with outstretched 
arm. My lord had turned crimson, and he, too, had straightened 
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himself. Even the natural placidity of Lady Kilkhampton was 
ruffled. 

** Only my joke,*' said Mr. Retford ; and, dropping his arm, 
he began to laugh. " Excuse me. Just a joke — pure fun. No 
offence meant. Miss *' 

It was pitiful to see the pride of the baron fighting with his 
greed. 

** Fim I *' he spluttered incoherently. " We are careful 
when we jest — in the old country. Possibly — ^your colonial 
notions— of humour " 

^Oh, a joke's a joke all the world over," pleaded Mr. 

Retford. **My apologies, Miss No ofience taken, I 

hope." And from the breast-pocket of his blue-serge jacket 
he brought forth a ht cheque-book. 

Without a word, or the smallest inclination of her well- 
carried head. Miss St Mawes passed through the doorway with 
her mamma. If the young lady accepted the apology she did 
not say so. My lord was struggling with his troublesome pride; 
but the sight of the cheque-book helped him, and soon he gulped 
himself into urbanity. In Brisbane it might well be that a 
^Either would have received the man's joke as a compliment, 
and not an aflfront. 

^^ Let us get back to business," said his lordship. 

The business was rapidly concluded, and the purchaser 
disappeared over the hill in the station fly. This wonderful 
thing had happened : out of the grey clouds of a dull, wet day, 
an incredible man had fallen ; and he had bought the castle 
almost without looking at it. When the vendor proposed to 
show him over the purchase, he said he was in a hurry, but he 
would come back later to go round the estate. Really, it might 
all have been a dream if he had not left behind him his big 
cheque and his little joke. 

The joke kept them busy. Looked at from a distance, it 
now seemed quite harmless. Lady Kilkhampton was com- 
pletely reconciled to it. Discussing it after dinner — at dessert. 
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when the shabby butler and the two very shabby footmen had 
gone from the room — she treated it lightly and contentedly. 
She praised ^^ Mr. Moneybags," as she called him. 

^^I quite took to Mr. Moneybags. He is like the north* 
west wind — so fresh and stirring.'* 

But the attitude of Miss St. Mawes towards the joke was 
somewhat curious. She seemed to think that, because it had 
been made at her expense, the joke belonged to her. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly she forbade her parents ever to use it again. 
Those pink ^ts had spread all over her cheeks ; her eyes were 
once more flashing as she rose from the table ; and haughtily, 
even angrily, she left papa and mamma to finish their straw- 
berries alone. 

^^ Upon my word," said her £ither, ^^ what an extraordinary 
girl to be upset by a little thing like that ! " 

^^ Poor Enid will not make the best of things." 

^^Well, to be sure I You — ^you don't think she has taken 
any romantic fancy into her head ? Of course, if she thought 

there was any meaning in the joke " And my lord smiled 

thoughtfully. ** Eleanor I Suppose — if matters worked in that 
direction — could we — could one— er — lick him into shape ? " 

There could be no doubt, during the next few weeks, that 
Lord Kilkhampton also had taken to Mr. Moneybags. He 
talked of him all day ; he dreamed of him all night. Every- 
thing was in order : my lord's solicitors and Mr. Retford's 
solicitors were pushing on with the conveyance. Lord Dews- 
bury wrote to ofller unfeigned congratulations and to demand 
unstinted thanks. With a solid balance at his banker's. Lord 
Kilkhampton was walking on air, and volatile gases filled his 
brain. Looking out of the castle windows, he laughed scorn- 
fully at tourists and their sixpences. 

Would Mr. Moneybags care to rescue the Cornish property ? 
If Mr. Retford was still buying, he should find my lord still 
selling. If Mr. Retford would give twice the market value for 
Tresmeer, all jokes should be thrown in " free gratis." Or they 
could turn it into a company, pay off the mortgagees with Mr. 
p 
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Retford's cash, and let my lord have the balance, half in de- 
bentures and half in ordinary sksUres. My lord had many 
schemes, and many letters passed between him and the 
Australian Croesus. 

^^I think," Mr. Retford wrote at last from his London 
hotel, ^^ you can be useAd to me in several ways. I can use 
you socially, if not in business. They tell me lords are fdayed 
out in the City. Better come u|» for a week, and we'll talk 
things over, and I'll see what I can do for you." 

in 

Meantime, the great Mr. Retford in London had been buqr 
Citjrwards, with Old Beach, New Beach, and all his other 
companies, but as yet had made no mark in the West End of 
the town. 

Whatever were his ^ans for social success, Mr. Retford 
seemed to have postponed them. Perhaps he was waiting for 
Lord Kilkhampton to lead the attack on the realm of £Mhion ; 
but by the second week of June he had not even bought a silk 
hat to attack in. 

One evening, in Panama straw, blue-serge suit, and brown 
boots, he strolled into Hyde Park, and wandered unknown 
amidst the gay throng until he found a seat beneath the trees 
near Stanhope Gate. Here or nowhere was fiishion. It was 
nearly seven o'clock. The Queen had just driven by towards 
the Marble Arch, and in all hunun probability would soon 
drive by again. Mounted pdicemen jogged to and fro, directing 
a most splendid stream of traffic ; the sauntering crowd filled 
the paths and the grass lawns. At a little distance it seemed 
that the flowers had risen from their beds, and were moving — 
the ladies' dresses were so gaily beautiful. Close by one, 
almost treading on one's toes> came the pretty, simpering girls, 
and the gallant, simpering young men. All the world of 
fiishion seemed to have come here to fill a vacuous hour with 
nothingness. 
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Presently Mr. Retford, without looking for one, found a 
friend, or rather a shii>-board acquaintance. This was a Colonel 
Meredith, a dignified, cynical, yet kindly old fellow, who had 
talked to very few people on the ship. He seemed pleased to 
see his fellow-passenger again» and at once took a chair by his 
side. 

^ Just read a paragraph about you," said the old colonel. 
^^Come to conquer London, I suppose. Why do you rich 
men do it ? It is so ** He was going to say " vulgar," 
but he stopped himself. ^ So foolish to bother with society. 
But I suppose society represents the last thing left to conquer." 

^Oh, yes. I mean to see it ; to sit in the front row ; to 
go behind the scenes ; to enter the dressing-room of its principal 
actresses ; to put. my foot on a chair to show I'm at home 
there. And then — good-bye, society I " 

^^ Well, there you are," said the old boy. ^* Look at them 
— wind-beaters." 

**Wind.beaters?" 

^ Yes ; beating the wind all their lives. You know the 
proverb : All work and no play. These neither play nor 
work. That's what kills." 

<^ Not bad, that," said Mr. Retford. ^ I shall remember 
that. The wind-b^ters ? " And he laughed. " No ; I have 
really come to try an experiment — to lay a dream to rest. . . • 
Now, m give you something in exchange for your wind- 
beaters. Every man carries a dream — workers most of all. I 
have carried one a long time ; and I mean to be done with it 
— to realize the dream for what it is worth, or shake it off. I 
am almost sorry I came home — already : because I think — 
when I go — I shall leave my dream behind me." 

" You'll leave your money behind you, too, if you're not 
careful. Every one here will ask for your money." 

"If," said Mr. Retford, "while I am in England, you want 
money, pray command it." 

Colonel Meredith got up from his penny chair very stiffly. 
He was mightily huffed. 
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" Good-morning to jrou." 

It was half-past seven o'clock, but he was the sort of 
dignified old boy who always says ^^ Good-morning" to social 
inferiors, or when hufied. 

^^Stop. I didn't mean for yourself, of course. Fm not an 
ass. For others. Any chance that comes your way of cutting 
the knot of a difficulty — nice young chap wanting to marry 
nice girl, but too poor — ^any case you think deserving — ^let me 
cut the knot. It would be a kindness." 

Then the old boy unbent. 

^^ Look here," said Mr. Retford, ^^ I should like to see you 
again. I wish you'd ask me to dinner one night — ^when youVe 
nothing to do. Have me to your club. I promise to behave 
myself, and I'd like a jaw. That would be another kindness." 

The old colonel went out of the Park, tapping the pave- 
ment with his cane^ and talking to himself. 

^^ Asked me to ask him to dinner I Didn't ask me to dine 
with him at a restaurant-— didn't promise to give me a good 
dinner — the best that money can buy ! Deuced odd. That 
fellow is a gentleman — wherever he learned it." 

IV 

Mr. Retford had come down to Wearfold to **view the 
estate." It was an extraordinary surprise visit, for which the 
ladies of the castle were altogether unprepared. My lord was 
in London, and apparently he knew nothing of Mr. Retford's 
journey. 

^< He is being very useful to me up there," said Mr. Retford 
to Lady Kilkhampton, ^^ and I didn't want to disturb him. I 
had a free day, so I thought I'd come. London makes me 
restless ; but don't let me put you out. . . . Thank you. I 
have lunched." 

Lady Kilkhampton said that Mr. Godwin, the steward, 
should be sent for ; but then Mr. Retford made an embarrassing 
request : Might Miss St. Mawes show him round i 
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"Do ask her — if it won*t tire her. I should so much 
prefer one of the family. I only want to stroll round the 
place." 

" What on earth are we to do ? '' said Miss Enid, when 
mamma had conveyed this request to her in another room. 
Miss Enid was perturbed by the request. 

"Why not make the b^t of it/* said her mamma, " and do 
what he asks i " 

" Very weU," said Miss Enid. " I will." 

It was a golden, sleepy afternoon — just the time to make 
the best of things. The white hawthorns by the river were 
yellow in the afternoon light ; the castle threw long shadows 
over the stone-walled garden ; the valley was sleeping in the 
sunlight — ^the warm, still world seemed full of dreams. Miss 
Enid was looking quite her best in her big straw hat with the 
long blue ribbons, her white frock, and her high-heeled buckle- 
shoes. Her eyes were not tired, and there was colour in her 
cheeks. After all, it was better to be out and about with this 
masterful, if rather vxilgar, man than to be sitting alone in one 
of the castle windows. There was excitement in it. She drew 
a quick breath every time that she thought of the possibility 
of his making another joke. 

He was younger than she had at first guessed — not more 
than thirty-five. She saw this plainly while he held the gate 
for her at the home farm. 

" Now, then, old Chew-the-cud, make room for the lady." 
And he put his hands on the hind-quarters of a ruminating cow, 
and pushed her off the path. Then Miss Enid saw that he 
was strong. 

When they came to Monk's Ride meadow she saw that he 
was careful : because he refused to cross it. 

" No ; not that way. You might spoil your pretty shoes." 
And he smiled at her. 

"Well, it is rather boggy. But how did you know that ? " 

"Look at the tussocks," he said, smiling, "and the emerald 
grass — not to speak of those little white flowers." 
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When they came to the one-storey cottage on the edge of 
the beech-wood, she saw that he was serious and kind 

*^I hate to think of people h'ving in places like that*' And 
he frowned at the meagre cottage. ^ Of women esptc^lty — 
nasty, rkenmadc litde fade." 

^It's the worst cottage we have^ — had,** said Miss Enid 
a^pokigetically. ^My father would have puUod it down and 
built another long ago ; but — but ** 

^^ I understand/* said Mr. Retford sympathetically. 

They had walked for more than a mile, and he had not 
once been vulgar. His voice was pleasant enough. Really, this 
afternoon he was just like anyone else — a man who had been in 
the Grenadiers, any one — except that he was disconcerting every 
now and then, dreadfully disconcerting. Suddenly he talked adxnit 
himself and the flourishing town of Retford in Queensland. 

^* Fancy,*' said Enid politely, ^^ having a town named after 
you!" 

^< No," he said ^ ^< I am named after the town.** 

**ReaUy?** 

^* I named myself— dropped my old name when I went out 
there, and made a fresh start. You see, I had no relations to 
be proud of. I am quite a self-made man. So there*s no one 
else to Uame if I've made mysdf badly." 

That was disconcerting. But tall Enid possessed a very 
nice characteristic : she had only one way of talking to people. 
Papa had difierent manners for people on various social frianes ; 
but she had only one. She could stand very straight and flash 
her eyes in silence ; but if she talked, she must talk prettily and 
freely, whether to Australian miners or to British Grenadiers. 
Thus, though he had disconcerted her by talking of himself, 
she was compelled to talk of herself when he asked her ta 

"Yes,** she said; "I do love it aU. . . . No; I*m not 
angry with you for taking it from us. That can't be helped. 
I alwajrs knew it would happen. ... I love it because I was 
born here, and have lived here ever since. One learns either 
to love a place or to hate it — in a lifetime.** 
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" Yes,** he said j ** thirty years is a longish time.** 

That was a borrihij disconcerting thing to say, and it made 
Miss Enid stand up and flash in silence. 

^^ You are quite right,'* she said, after a long fMiuse, and she 
forced a laugh. ^^I am over twenty-nine. But may I ask 
how you happen to know that i ** 

^Oh, the Peorage. We common folk like reading oiur 
Peerage.** 

Yet, as they walked side by side on the grass drive through 
the beech-wood, she had forgiven him for disconcerting her. 
He was sympathetic and not unimaginative; and he pleased 
her greatly by admiring everything — the white stems of the 
beech-trees, the grey lichen and the green moss, the last of the 
primroses, and the pale wood-violets. He knew the names of 
all the English wild flowers, and he told her he was fond of 
flowers and children. It was wonderful. Mamma would not 
have believed her ears had she beard it. Miss Enid was 
prattling of her childhood to this vulgar man as though he had 
been an old friend — a girl friend, one might suppose. He 
forced ho* to do it by his laugh and his eyes. 

When they came within sight of the ladder-stile and that 
prettiest of all views — the castle in the sunlight looked at from 
the shadow of the wood — she had told him about her horrid 
German governess, her pony Jack, and was prattling now of 
childish romance. 

" There,** she said gaily. " This is where I used to come 
riding on Jack as a girl of fifteen or sixteen.** And she laughed. 
^ But look at the view." And she pointed across the stile. 

** No. Tell me some more. Do. The romance I ** 

" Well, then — 'if you must know — at that tender age I was 
desperately in love-— or ftmcied I was — with— with — the son of 
some neighbours.** 

" A young lord, of course I ** 

Miss Enid smiled — as who should say : What else could he 
be ?— and went on prattling gaily. ^ Here, once, he scared 
me by ** 
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^^ That's not true," said Mr. Retford sternly, and Miss Enid 
drew back from the hand that would have gra^>ed her wrist. 
^ That's not true. He scared the birds, but he never scared 
you. He wasn't a lord : he was a lout. You cared no more 
for him than for the common flowers he used to give you. 
You threw them away before you reached the castle— A/ 
watched you from the bushes. You were not in love with him, 
but he loved you passionately, as — fool that he is — he does 
stiU!" 



Tall Miss Enid had drawn back until the stile checked her. 
Her hcc was white, and she panted as though she had been 
running : the man's fierce, strong voice had taken her breath 
away. He was not like the refreshing west wind ; he was like 
a rough north-«ast gale. In all her life no one had ever talked 
to her in this manner. 

"There, don't mind me." And Mr. Retford began to 
laugh, and his sudden fierceness vanished. " Only my fim." 

She almost crouched as she looked at him. 

" Miss St. Mawes, don't think of what I said. Pleasej for- 
get it. I am a rude fellow. I will have my joke." 

Her thoughts were whirling. Was it true ? Yes ; he was 
George Veal, the good-looking lad who had lived with his 
grandmother, old Mrs. Veal, in the one^storey cottage they had 
passed just now. First she had seen him at the church over 
the hill, and had heard him singing in the choir Sunday after 
Sunday ; then she had seen him in the lanes, trudging to the 
village school ; then, one day, she had seen him by the river, 
and very timidly he had offered her a bunch of violets, which 
she had deigned to accept Then she had met him often — in 
this very wood — ^and they had made childish love together. 
It was wicked : that was the chief charm for her. It was 
better, a million times better, than sitting in the castle window. 
She vtras the princess, and he was one of her Other's serfs ; and 
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when she rode out to seek him, the dull world changed into a 
sunlit story out of a story-bode which the governess would not 
allow her to read.^ 

It was very, very wicked to let him make love to her — even 
childish love. She was old enough to know better by the time 
that his poor rheumatic granny died, and he trudged over the 
hill to seek fortune in the wide world. She was wise enough 
then to be glad that he had gone. Henceforth, the woodland 
episode was only a chapter in the story-book of her own life — 
not to be opened, even for girl friends. 

"Oh, yes, it's true enough," said Mr. Retford. "But, 
Miss St Mawes, I let my secret slip — quite by accident Veal 
was my name right enough. But, naturally, I don't want 
any one to know of my shockingly humble origin — at least in 
England. No one would mind out there. Miss St Mawes, 
for old sake's sake keep my secret, will you ? Don't tell yoiu- 
father, or any one." 

As they walked back he spoke to her of his youth, telling 
her of things that she did not know — of an ill-used mother and 
a drunken father ; of strife and pain in the narrow cottage by 
the wood ; of hunger and cold ; of death induced by want, 
within sight of plenty ; of the old, bent woman who carried 
sticks from the wood when her joints were aching. 

"That's the grand English tradition, isn't it?" said Mr. 
Retford. "I was bred and bom in it. Peasants to suffer while 
lords fieast in the castle. It is in my bones — the ancient 
thraldom. To. this day I feel it— -can hardly brace myself up 
before one of 3rou. That's why I like your father. He shows 
me so plainly that a man is what he makes himself. ... I 
beg your pardon. I did not mean to be rude. I'll put it 
another way. That's why I think I'll pull down your a^e." 

"Pull it down?" 

" Yes ; it has stood there long enough. That has been my 
dream — well, a part of my dream. To come home one day 
and raze it to the ground — free this little valley from its ugly 
incubus." 
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" You couldn't do it." 

<' Couldn't I?" And Mr. Retford lauglied grimly. ''I 
have done worse things than that before now. But perhaps it 
would be foolish. If people asked me my reason, I should be 
ashamed to give it." 

He told her of his life in Australia. It had been a rough 
life and a very busy life — first as a burner on the Darling 
Downs ; then as a common nitner in the new goldfieUs by the 
station of Retford ; then in partnership with other rough men 
*^ beginning to strike it lucky ; " then as a conquering^ absorbing 
force, managing, controlling, amalgamating, until he became 
lord of all the golden territory and the thriving city built by 
the gold. ** But I am not as rich as they make out," he said. 
** Though I'm a pretty big boss out there." 

Most of all, it surprised her to learn that in his life he had 
found time for some reading. He quoted Tennyson, 

Then he told her of his present schemes. 

^ Your father is going to finish my education for me. Put 
on the real, tip-top polish, and introduce me to society as the 
correct thing. I understand you only want a k>rd to vouch for 
you, especially if you are a bachelor ; and I have no bush-wife 
hanging on to my heels." 

Enid's eyes looked tired, and she climbed the steps of the 
garden languidly and wearily, as though the walk had been 
almost too much for her. On the upper terrace he once more 
s^^ogized. 

*^ That was all nonsense what I said by the stile. I don't 
know why I said it. Only to make you jump— just for fun. 
Miss St. Mawes, please forgive me. I am sorry-^very sorry, 
if I seemed rude and vulgar. As your father says, one ought 
to be careful — when jesting. Good-bye ! " 

Lady Kilkhampton wrote to her husband reporting this 
surprise visit, and relating Enid's kindness in personally con- 
ducting the purchaser round his purchase. 

^^ But he upset the poor child again. She is much upset, 
although all I can get out of her is that he made another joke. 
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Really, if he makes a third joke, I don't know what we shall 
do with her ! " 



VI 

Papa had been set to work in London. Mr. Retford had 
a fine suite of rooms on the first-floor of the newest of sdl the 
hotels. He had an electric brougham to carry him about the 
dusty streets, and a gigantic touring motor to whisk him out 
into the fresh air when the dust from the wood pavements 
affected his throat and made him cough : he had a ralet and a 
secretary, and he had engaged old Lord Kilkhampton to ask 
for and reply to all invitations. He was obdurate about 
Tresmeer, but he had found his lordship a director's seat on 
the boards of two of his companies, and, so fiur as social matters 
were concerned, he gave my lord carte blanche. 

" Would you believe it ? ** said society. ** The man is so 
ignorant he has got that old fossil to run him ! " 

Society knew all about Mr. Retford by now. The news- 
papers were full of his name and his fiune. He had amassed 
his vast fortune in the quickest time on record ; he had a 
golden touch and a golden eye ; he and gold exhibited a sort 
of odd chemical affinity — ^when he strolled about Queensland 
he was like a dowser looking for water. A paying reef, 
workable ore hundreds of feet below the ground, would set 
him twitching and quivering on the surface. He had come 
home to buy landed property in England. He had bought the 
famous Wearfold Castle and its wide domain, etc., etc. But 
what set society twitching and quivering was the often- 
repeated statement that he was seeking a wife to put in his 
castle. 

My lord had obtained a furnished house in Brook Street, 
within easy access of Mr. Retford's hotel ; and the ladies of 
the fiunily had come up for the rest of the season, to share in 
papa's prosperity, and to watch papa at his work. It was not 
gratifying to the elder lady, and it was most painful to the 
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younger lady, to observe papa thus toiling. All of papa*s 
pride had gone, and nothing but his greed was left. Lord 
Dewsbury had advised him to hold a candle to the devil, but 
really it seemed that he had sold himself as well as his castle to 
the devil. 

" Look here,** Mr. Retford would say : "I can't see that 
you are pushing me as I ought to be pushed. You won't 
mind my speaking frankly, will you? • • • Well, then, I'm 
dining to-night with Lady Bannerclere. She is a marchioness, 
isn't she? Well, I don't owe her to you. She introduced 
herself to me at the Pontypridds' ; and I didn't owe the Ponty- 
pridds to you. It seems to me you are not pushing me, but I 
am just pushing myself half the time." 

Papa, alone with his ladies in the furnished house, was 
insupportable after such a conversation as this. 

^^ Is it worth going on with ? " Lady Kilkhampton would 
ask. ^* Why not make the best of what you have got already, 
and take things easily i " 

^^ He would deprive me of my seat on the River Bend and 
the Retford Houses Trust if I offended him — I dare not ofiend 
him — but my task is growing more and more irksome." 

^^ LodL here," said Mr. Retford another day to his social 
guide : ^ Are you keeping in view the most important point 
of all — that you are to find me a wife ? You know what I 
want — a lady iii her own right." 

**I have explained to you," said Lord Kilkhampton, 
cithat " 

"Tell me some odier time," said Mr. Retford. **I can't 
stop now. I'm off to lunch with the Cheltenhams. By the 
way, I don't owe the Cheltenhams to you, do I ? " And the 
great man bustled downstairs to his electric brougham. 

As the weeks passed, my lord felt that the work was 
driving him out of his mind. His nerves were giving way 
under the strain : each time that Mr. Retford said ^* Look 
here " he suffered friom a spasmodic jerk. He knew that a 
rebuke was coming. 
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^* Look here. May I speak with absolute frankness ? . . . 
Very well. I am beginning to think that you can be more 
use to me in the City than at this end of the town. I'll tell 
you what it is : I think you've dropped out. Of course you've 
always had the right to move in the highest society, but you 
haven't exercised the right. You felt above it* Just so. You 
like the country. You have hidden yourself so long down 
there in Devonshire that you've just dropped out. • . . 

^^ You'll understand that — coming from the colonies — ^my 
respect for ancient rank led me to over-estimate, perhaps. 
This is just how I figured it out : You're the twentieth baron. 
Well, I thought you'd have at least twenty times the weight 
of a first baron. But look here." And he showed Lord 
Kilkhampton a paragraph in a halfpenny newspaper. ** Read 
that — the party given by this Lord Bermondsey. Why, that 
fellow was made a baron last year. He's just a parvenu like 
myself, and see the company he gets about him. Read it for 
yourself. Two dukes, three earls, and I dare say two or three 
ladies in their own right ! That's what I call pushing." 

Lord Kilkhampton told his wife after this conversation that 
her brother Dewsbury had shown luminous insight: Mr. 
Retford was an inherently vulgar beast. 

^ Is it worth going on with i " said Lady Kilkhampton 
again. ** Never mind about the directc^rships. Don't be 
worried or fussed any more. It isn't as if you were working 
for the sake of Enid." 

^^ Of course I think of my own child," said his lordship 
fretfully, ^ but the wretched snob wants higher rank. He has 
got some gibberish into his head about a lady in her own right. 
I tell him again and again that there is no peeress available ; 
that two of 'em are girls of five and seven, and the others are 
married already. But he sticks to it that he wants a lady in 
her own right." 

**A11 I can say," replied Lady Kilkhampton, **is that I 
took to Mr. Moneybags at first, but I am getting thoroughly 
to dislike him. He is too upsetting. He upset Enid, and 
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now he has upset you ; and it upsets me to see you so 
upset." 

VII 

Miss St. Mawes was not enjoying her London season — hr 
from it. She was ashamed of her papa. She thought that my 
lord was disgracing himself^ and this was a painful thought ; 
but another thought was more painful still : she thought that 
papa was involving her in his disgrace. 

Society was saying: **Of course the St. Mawes girl is 
hunting the man. We never saw such an open chase in all 
our lives.** She knew what society was sajring, because a girl 
friend had told her exactly. 

^^ Is there really nothing in it, Enid i " asked the girl friend. 

^Nothing/' said Enid indignantly. ^It is disgusting of 
people to talk about me as tbey do.*' 

^ Well, they see yoo together, and you can't Uame them. 
But now ril tell every one that it's all nonsense, that you make 
no claim on him. Shall I ? " 

^«Do," said Enid. <*Tell them that nothing is farther 
from our thoughts — mine and his." 

Poor Enid had a difficult part to play. It was her endeavour 
now to avoid Mr. Retford as much as possible ; but how could 
she avoid papa's patron and employer i Every day she must 
see him. He came to the house in Brook Street on business — 
social business. He had nothing to do this afternoon, and he 
wished papa and the ladies to come out into the country in 
the motor — to Windsor, Hindhead, anywhere — and to 9sk 
some smart friends to meet them at the appointed |dace. He 
had nothing to do to-night, and he commanded papa to get up 
a restaurant dinner — ^to ask a dozen or twenty tiptop guests 
for him. Miss Enid, with mamma, was compelled to attend 
at such gatherings — nay, more, was compelled to give papa 
active aid in beating up the company. When she made an 
earnest appeal to papa for escape from this odious duty, papa 
was furious, almost beside himself and mamma shed tears. 
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The best part of the day for poor EnkI was the early morn- 
ingy when a hack was brought from the livery stables in Park 
Lone^ and she went for a ride up and down the well-watered 
taa She could be alone with her thoughts here, among the 
bobbing straw hats and the flopping jackets, and forget Australian 
millionaires and all the worries of life. But here, on the tan 
one morning, he came joggii^, to spoil her pleasure by riding 
with her. She bit her lips, and she gave the bay hireling a 
sharp heel-tap. Now, all of society that wis up and about at 
this early hour would laugh, and say that she could not keep up 
with him on foot, so she was hunting him on horseback. 

He looked quite respectable on a heme — just like any one 
eke — with ba^y breeches and those funny, strapped gaiters 
that the soldiers have taught every one to wear nowadajrs. His 
horse was quite one of the best in the Park, and he sat it easily. 

^I suppose you lived on a horse out there,*' said Miss Enid, 
unwillingly making conversation. 

** No ; to tdl the truth, Vd never been on a horse till six 
years ago. I learned to ride in a hurry. Do I do it all 
right i " 

Miss Enid would not reply to this inquiry. It was the 
sort of thing that he always asked her when they were alone 
together : ^ How do you think I am getting on i Are my 
manners improving i Am I catching the correct tone — 
making myself more like the real gentlemen ?'' And so on. 
He talked in this manner in order to disconcert her. She was 
sure of it It was the method by which insidiously he 
reminded her of the past. It was as though he said to her in 
plain words : *^ I am a common fellow, am I not i But I was 
just as common — more conmion — fourteen years aga Don't 
forget the beech-wood and your condescension M/n." 

When he was most deferential, he wounded her pride most 
of aU. He was always apologizing for his second joke. They 
were never alone together but he must ofier humble apologies, 
assure her that he had meant nothing, that he had spoken in 
purest colonial fun. 
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^^ Please don't speak of it again/' she said very coldly. 
^* My only wish is to forget it." 

She had heard, in one of papa's outbursts, of the man's 
desire for the lady in her own right. When one thought of 
that, these apologies were peculiarly obnoxious. 

^* That's just my wish, too," said Mr. Retford humbly. 
^^ That's the only reason I spoke of it — to find out if you had 
been kind enough really to forget it. . • . Will you be riding 
to-morrow, at the same time i " 

*^ No. I am not going to ride again — ^this week." 

She thought of him always. It was impossible not to think 
of him. He seemed to have bought the &mily as well as the 
castle. Sitting alone in her room after this morning ride, she 
tried to think of the man himself, of his character. How 
greatly the years had changed him — from a shy, obedient 
peasant into a masterful ruler of men ! He had been gentle 
and meek : now he was strong and cruel. 

He was very cruel to papa. Analysing the man's conduct, 
remembering what he had told her, she thought she could 
understand his motives. He had carried from the abject little 
cottage an unreasoning hate of the ruling class. In his youth 
papa had been to him the dread lord, almost of life and death — 
the noble who owned all the land, all the sunlight and the shade, 
by whose permission the peasants laboured in the sweat of their 
brows for scant food, for breath, for life. All that, of course, 
was horrid Radical nonsense. But it was his idea. Now he 
had come back for a very cruel revenge : to degrade the old 
lord, to rattle his money and make my lord dance, pirouette 
unbecomingly, to study at his ease the meanness and the weak- 
ness of the man before whom he once had trembled. 

Then she thought of his vulgarisms. They were a part ot 
his plan. He was purposely vulgar. The solecisms at restaurant 
dinners — the things he said to make papa hang his head, to make 
her blush, to make the greedy collected guests wish they were 
dining by themselves and paying for their own dinners— were 
all said on purpose. 
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He was too clever not to learn. A man cannot learn so 
much and not be able to learn more. He was laughing at 
them — laughing at them all, extracting the same gratification 
from the meanness of all their little world as from the debase- 
ment of papa. The solecisms were carefully invented while 
he dressed for dinner. The same cruel idea lay behind his 
ambition to win a highly bom wife. He would buy such a 
wife, and then tortun her by telling her that she had sold her* 
self. She was nearly sure that all the vulgarity was assiuned ; 
and she wis quite sure after the ball at the Lerwicks*, in 
Grosvenor Square. 

She was about to dance with Major Bertie Goring, late of 
the Grenadiers. Major Bertie was coming to her through the 
crowd by the door ; and Mr. Retford, who had not asked her 
to dance, was leaning against the wall close to her. 

'^ Hullo, George 1 " said the major, genially. And he put 
his hand on Mr. Retford's shoulder, and then playfully dug 
Mr. Retford in the ribs. ^ You old scoundrel I What do you 
think you are doing here ? Cutting a figure in sassiety, eh \ *' 

♦*You seem,'* said Miss Enid to her partner, "to have 
made quite a friend of Mr. Retford.*' 

"George Retford? Rather! He and I are old pals. 
Bought your place in Devonshire, hasn't he ? He's a splendid 
chap, is old George." 

Then Major Bertie, singing the praises of his old fnend, 
tdd Miss Enid how they had first met at Boosterfontein during 
the war in South Africa. The major had left the brigade, and 
was with the yeomanry, and Mr. Retford had come out as a 
trooper in the Queensland contingent. 

"And I call that a thundering fine thing for a millionaure 
to do," said genial Major Bertie. 

Mr. Retford did not ask her to dance, but he asked per- 
mission to take her in to supper, and she gave him permission. 
As soon as they were seated she spoke to him rather breath- 
lessly. 

" When you — ^you learned to ride in a hurry, it was to go 
Q 
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and fight in the war. I think that was fine of you. And you 

— ^you went as a common soldier/* 

^^ I am a common fellow. What else could I go as ? " 

^^ I wish,'* said Miss St. Mawes, ^' you wouldn't talk like 

that." 

Lying awake in the daylight hours after the ball, she thought 
of him ; and ere she slept she had made a somewhat fantastic 
resolve. It could not be done in crowded supper-rooms or in 
a family party on the big motor ; but at the first convenient 
opportunity she would appeal to his better nature, and implore 
him to dismiss her papa from his employ, to cease from troubling 
papa and her with his cruel sport She would appeal to the 
man beloved by Major Bertie. That dig in the ribs could only 
mean one thing : To Major Bertie the man was as worthy of 
regard as if the man had been in the Grenadiers with him. All 
the gold that formed the famous Yellow CliS cannot buy that 
sort of clap on the shoulder from the British Grenadiers. Miss 
Enid had a high opinion of the British Grenadiers ; and, just 
as she closed her tired eyes, she wished that Mr. Retford had 
really and truly been one of them, with, say, three thousand a 
year instead of hundreds of thousands, and that his joke by the 
ladder-stile had not been all pure fun. 

Her opportunity came on Saturday night, at Ranelagh. It 
had been a blazing July day, and now it was an oppressive July 
night. Papa was off duty, and he had brought his ladies to 
dine in peace, and to forget for a few happy hours that there 
was any one called Retford. But on the pretty dub-terrace, 
when the band was playing the company in to dinner, and papa 
was wrangling with the courteous head-waiter about a table, — 
there was Mr. Retford. He belonged to the best dinner-party 
at Ranelagh this evening. He was the guest of that very 
parvenu Lord Bermondsey. He passed close to Enid without 
seeing her. He was walking with a long, fair girl — a new 
beauty, who had dressed herself like a shepherdess, who had a 
face like a sheep's, and whose voice was as the bleat of a sheep. 
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He sat next to this yellow-haired sheep at dinner, and Enid at 
a distance hated her. 

But after dinner, on the terrace, when papa was wrangling 
with a polite, red-coated man about wicker chairs, Mr. Retford 
disengaged himself from his party, came to her, and asked her 
to stroll about the lawn ; and she went — to make her appeal. 

^* I assure you I mean well, in spite of my jfiui," said Mr. 
Retford. ^'I wanted to help your father; and I wanted to 
save his pride — ^his very sensitive pride — so I pretended he was 
useful to me. When you want to give a num a present, it*s as 
well to call it something else. Pretend he has earned it ; or, 
if that's too tall an order, pretend you think he has earned it. 
That's a tip given me by a pal when I first set up as a gentle- 
man. There's a lot in it." 

'< Oh, please don't talk like that." 

^* How shall I talk to you i May I talk to you foolishly i 
• . . Listen," said Mr. Retford. <<bn't it a rippin' night?" 
And he chattered to her as though he had been some splendid, 
vacuous young marquess. ^^ Listen. Strain your ears. Can 
you catch a false note — a flat tone ? Does it ring all right i " 

She was astounded. Mayfair mocked her in every word. 
Rotten Row rippled through each sloppy sentence. 

'^ I learned that at night by the billy-fire in a miners' camp 
— from a broken-down swell who did our cooking. I used to 
give him a pinch of gold dust — and a tot of whisky to keep him 
awake — for an hour's lesson : to teach me the trick of it — like 
a parrot. He'd almost lost it himself— poor devil I ... I took 
those lessons for your sake." 

"For my sake?" 

" Now listen again. That's the dust. This is the minted 
coin." And he began again, and he might have been a Prime 
Minister. "^I tell you plainly that you are being outstript 
in the race for wealth over every commercial course in Europe,' 
etc. That is for the platform and the House. It is over your 
head, perhaps. I don't mix my metaphors, and I don't say 
^azackly,' as they do in the Lords." 
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" Why have jrou hidden it all ? Whjr have you " 

'^ Why have I wanted to help your father 7 For your sake. 
Because of my gratitude to you«** 

<<Tome?" 

^ I owe yoa all my success* I am a man who has been 
made by a dream. I couldn't have done it wTthout a dream. 
Do you understand i Ymi were my dream. Not you, really, 
but what I thought you were. What I think you ought to 
have been. . . . 

^ I was fighting for money. It was a fi^t against time. 
You see, in my dream I had lost all sense of reality. I was to 
win the fight and come back, and you were to be (leased to 
see me. You were to tell me you had waited for me — to open 
a book and show me some dried flowers and say that I gave 
them to you.'' And Mr. Retford laughed. ^ It veas a fight 
with time. I had each year's new Peerage and all the fashionable 
papers sent out to me, and my hands shook as I read them. 
You were twenty-three — twenty-five — twenty-seven— and I 
used to drop on my knees and say * Thank God, she is free still. 
Thank God for that ! ' . . . It was a fight with time, and the 
confounded war wasted two years. 

^^ Then I came home, and they told me you were poor ; 
and I said, < Thank God I am rich ! ' I was dreaming still— 
you understand. Then I saw you— and that was the end of 
my dream." 

*• The end of it?" 

^Yesj it had served its purpose. I should not complain. 
You did not even recognize me — ^you were ashamed of me 
even in your memory." And Mr. Retford laughed bitterly. 
^ But I shall be grateful to you always — ^for my dream. So 
now you may have your castle back again — if you can tell me 
how to give it back without hurting your father's pride. • • • 
Shall we join the others on the terrace ? " 

All that night Miss Enid wept He was the crudlest man 
that she had ever heard of, in or out of a story-book. He had 
dreamed|of her for fourteen long years ; and, just when the 
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apotheosis of the dream was approaching, he had been cruel 
enough to wake. 

vm 

Next morning she found that her appeal had been success- 
ful. Lord Kilkhampton was dismissed. His employer wrote 
very handsomely to thank my lord for his services, and to crave 
one more fiivour : Would my lord and the fiunily continue to 
use Wearfold as their residence? It would be inconvenient 
for Mr. Retford to take possession, although the purchase was 
now completed ; and he would be most gratefid if my lord 
would act as caretaker and manager of the estate. Mr. Retford 
was off on a yachting cruise with Dick Brighton (the Mar- 
quess); and he feared he might be obliged to return to 
Queensland in the autumn. 

My lord, after some consideration, granted Mr. Retford's 
request, anc^ with the ladies of his &mily, went down to 
Wearfold : to coimt the visitors* sixpences for the real owner ; 
while my lady sat knitting, and Enid, in one of the castle 
windows, looked across the valley for some one who never 
came. 

But he came in September, quite unexpectedly, to make 
business arrangements^ and to bid my lord good-bye. He 
stayed a night at his castle ; and in the afternoon next day he 
walked through his beech-woods with Miss Enid, and said 
good-bye to her. 

^^ There,** he said, and he offered her the bunch of his wild 
flowers that he had stooped to pick by the old ladder-stile. 
"For old sake*s sake.** 

As she took the flowers she looked at him, and drew in her 
breath. Just then his money was nothing to her — his birth 
was nothing to her : he was the strong, brave knight that she 
had been looking for all her life. 

"For old sake*s sake— good-bye— Enid ! ** 

" I — I think,** she said, " you — you are rather foolish to go.** 
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*< Do you wish me to stay ? ** 

"Yes.** 

She could not help saying it His eyes made her say it. 
Her own thoughts made her say it. She was thinking that if 
he went, she would like to follow him to Queensland, to senre 
in the camp as his broken-down swell — ^to cook his billy-fire, 
or whatever he called it. 

** How cruel you have been to me I ** she said, a little later, 
when they stood side by side looking at that prettiest of all 
views — the castle in the sunlight seen from the shadow of the 
wood. ^^ How cruel I What did you mean by a lady in her 
own right'* 

« Ytmr 

**Butrmnot'* 

** Yes, my darling, you are. I'll swear you haven't inherited 
it from your Either. I wanted a lady in her own right as a 
suitable mate for a gentleman in his own right — me ! ** 
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IT was morning, it was summer, it was the grand west 
country of his birth, and the man went riding and thought 
how happy he was. 

He was thirty-five : he had strength ; he had health ; he 
had money ; he had land. The stone house, the park, the 
bridges and the stream, the beechwoods and the chestnut 
groves, the gates and the lodges, the cottages and the white- 
paled gardens, were all his. The deep lanes through which his 
big blood horse carried him mincingly were all his. The 
fidds were his : the white mist as it rose was his till the sunlight 
stole it from him. But these things were as nothing, less than 
nothing, when he thought of that other thing that was his. 
Love. 

Love and life — the best of worlds at last : after waiting so 
long he is as happy as the birds. While his bold brown horse 
carried him gaily through the lanes, he thought of it. He 
could feel her arms about his neck, could see again the depths 
of love behind her smiling eyes, could hear the deep vibrating 
tones of love beneath the sweet girl-music of her voice. Soon 
he would bring her home — his wife. And he thought of all 
his lost chances, of the empty years. It had always been there 
— the happiness — if he had cared to take it. And as he 
thought of his happiness, it was as though scales fell from his 
eyes, heart, brain, and he could see, feel, imderstand for the 
first time. 

He smiled as he rode along the dew-spangled track through 
the emerald woods. Sunlight and shadow played about him ; 
a squirrel dimg to a white beech-stem; birds fluttered and 
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sang ; and where spiders had spun their white curtains in his 
path) he pulled his strong horse aside and spared the spinner 
and its work. 

^^Live and let live^ old boy,** and he patted his horse's 
neck, and talked to the horse as a friend who could understand. 
^Master Jack, Master Jack, are you a happy horse with 
me i Vm not a bad sort, am I, Jack i " and he pressed with 
his knees and raised his hand, to make the horse step out and 
carry its bead mors proudly than erer. ^ You feel easier in 
this light snaffle than if you had half a saddler's shop in your 
mouth, don't you. Jack i But you want a stiff curb when 
hounds are running. You can take hold dben, you rascaL 
You need some stopping then ; but I can stop you. You came 
to me with a bad character, Jack ; but I was nerer one to 
listen to tales, or bear them. You and I understand each 
other.** 

While he talked, the horse twitched its ears, arched its 
neck and carried him lightly, with the springy step of a dSeer, 
through the sunlight and the shadow, by the qiaikling cobwebs, 
beneath the bright green leaves. 

When he came out on the high-road, and the iron shoes 
rang loud and clear, he smiled in sudden wonder at the beauty 
of earth and sky and sea. 

At his feet lay the village, nestling roofs, blue curlii^ 
smoke, the grey church tower; on his right were the low 
cliffs, the yellow sands, the dark blue water ; before him, fiu* 
ahead, was the rising sweep of hill and moor, the big cliffs, the 
iron rocks, the wide bay. Far or near, on land and sea, the 
colour and the light were ever changing, glowing, deepening, 
glittering, £siding, beneath the sunbeams or the moving clouds. 
It was wonderful to look at, wonderful to think of when one 
remembered that the beauty of it was no new thing. It had 
always been there waiting to be discovered. 

Presently, as he drew near the old arch and the tumbling 
stream, there was a patter of rain. A cloud had come creeping 
up behind him to play him a trick ; and now, bursting for fun. 
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tried to give him a wet jacket But he sheltered himself 
beneath the branches of a roadside elm, and, locddng from the 
shadow to the far-o£F sunlight, laughed at the pattering rain. 
All the rain could do this morning would be to show him a 
rainbow. 

** Come in here. There is room for two.** 

A girl, wheeling her bicycle up the hill from the village, 
had stopped on the other side of the road. She was sheltering 
herself under a mean little hawthorn. 

•* You'll get wet there,** he said ; •^and it would be a pity 
to spoil that pretty blue frock.** 

The big horse stood like a statue while the girl brought her 
bicycle under the great elm. 

^ I don*t mind my firocky** said the girl, smiling. ^^ I made 
it mjrself, but I must get on soon, wet or dry — ^I*m late for my 
work.** 

•* You ought not to woA.** 

**Notwork. Why not?** 

^^ Because you are too pretty for woric — you ought to be 
employed for ornament.** 

^ What nonsense.** 

"Yes, isn't it?** and he laughed. "I didn*t mean it. 
Work is a grand thing, and no one should be too grand to do 
it. But I hope you like your wo^** 

She was tall and slim, with blue eyes, white teeth, and a 
freckled comjdexion — ^not really pretty, but frank and fiearless 
and light of heart ; and while the rain lasted he talked to her 
freely, happily, laughingly. He had never talked so to a girl 
before — without hint of gallantry, without hope of fiivour, 
without lurking, prying, inquisitive thought. She was a girl — 
that was all. For the sake of a girl who was far away, his 
heart was full of kindness and comprehensive sympathy. 

This blue-eyed girl was a draper's assistant, at the riiop in 
the market-place of the old town on the other side of the moor. 
It was hard work, dull work, stviSy work; but she did not 
mind it a bit. It seemed that they could have no secrets from 
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each other, though they had never met till now. She told him 
all her life, while the rain beat upon the leaves. Her voice 
mingled with the patter of the rain-drops; her laughter 
sounded in the splash of water tumbling over pebbles and 
echoing against the brickwork of the arch. She was fond of 
her parents, fond of her home, fond of her stupid toil — ^a staunch, 
brave, happy girl. 

^Good-bye,'* she said. The rain had ceased; she had 
wheeled her bicycle out on the wet road, and was arranging 
her blue skirt " Good-bye . . . FU tell you a secret,** and 
she laughed. ^^ I wanted to talk to you.** 

**Why?** 

** Something in your face.** 

The sun was shining again now. As he turned towards 
the village his horse squealed and pranced and tossed its head. 
The horse seemed as happy as happy could be. 

In a deep-set lane there were school-children, with rosy 
faces and white pinafores, lingering, idling on their way to 
school, laughing and calling to one another, clambering up the 
banks to pick the rain-washed flowers. 

^^ Run on, you little girls,** he called to them. ^^ Run on, 
or you*ll be late for school. Why are you lingering i ** 

** Want to pick the flowers,** they said in chorus. 

*^You are flowers yourselves. And when you*re grown 
big enough, some one will come and pick you — How will you 
like that?** 

The little girls laughed. 

** He called us flowers . . . flowers . . • flowers.** 

Their shrill, laughing, happy voices followed him. 

He rode on through the village, past the silent chiu-ch, by the 
noisy forge, by blossoming fruit trees, by roses and honeysuckle 
in cottage gardens — talking to people, looking, seeing, under- 
standing, absolutely in sympathy with every one. 

Through the open door of a thatched cottage, he saw so 
pleasant a peep of a poor man*s home that he stopped his horse 
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to admire. The stone floor was white and dean as china ; the 
wooden chairs shone from much rubbing ; there were flowers 
in a vase — all was brightness, neatness, humble comfort. As 
he looked he understood. To poor men, to rich men, the need 
is all one. A man may be happy iii any home which is lit 
by love. 

The red-cheeked wife came out into the doorway and dried 
her coarse hands in the sunlight and smiled at him. The blue 
peat smoke from the trimmed hearth rose high above the 
thatch, filled the air with its home-like odour ; and through the 
door there came another odour, the friendly message of good 
fare, sent out from the tin pot on the peat fire. 

" Good morning to you,** he said cheerily. " Starting your 
man's dinner so early ? That*s a good wife.** 

"Thank you kindly, sir. I do my best.** 

*^ Your best is very good indeed,** and he made pretence to 
sniff hungrily. "I can smell it. Oh, fine. I can guess what 
it is. Irish stew.** 

«That*s right, sir.** 

" There*s nothing better. I wish I was dining with you.** 

The good woman laughed gaily. 

** You*d be very welcome, sir. You*d pay for your dinner 
by what you bring.** 

"What*sthat?** 

** Something in your fiice.** 

**How fimny,** he said, thoughtfully. "Somebody else 
said that.** 

And, as he turned away, his horse squealed and pranced 
and arched its back. 

He rode on, rising now towards higher ground where the 
warm breeze blew upon his back. By cart tracks, through 
field gates, he was climbing the long slope of the headland and 
the down. Soon now he was high above the glittering sea, 
the white foam, and the black rocks : on his left, the small 
fields, pasture and plough ; beneath his horse*s iron shoes, the 
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good galloping turf, cropt close by the sheep, kept soft bj 
the salt wind; before him, the highest point of the long 
diff-wall and the white cottage that crowns the headland 
point. 

He could gall(q> now. 

White sea-birds wheeled about him; the white sheep 
scurried and turned, broke back, with a clatter on the stonj 
track, to let him pass ; and his horse seemed mad with jojr. 
He could scarcely stop it. 

^ You silly old boy. Steady, old Jack. At your age you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself —-he was talking to the 
horse while they flew over the good sound turf— ^I shall call 
you a donkey, not a horse ; ** and then, yrtxcn they walked 
again, he patted its neck lovingly. ^^Dear old boy— silly boy, 
aren*t you ? '* 

Close to the cottage on the cliflFtop he turned in his saddle, 
and looked back astonished. The sea was heavy purine ; the 
sky was inky ; a summer storm was coming bst. All was 
sunlight ahoid, but the great cloud shadows were following 
him, darkening land and sea. There would be thunder and 
rain and a wet jacket now before he reached home. The 
horse, with ears laid back, seemed listening fot the rumble 
that sounded very £untly behind them. 

^There's a storm coming," he said cheerily to the old 
woman by the cottage. 

She was very old : a bowed old crone, who stooped beneath 
the bundle of wood that she was carrying from the shed to the 
cottage. 

^ Yes, sir,** ssud the old dame, and she looked up smiling. 
*< You say rightly there.'* And she put down her faggots, and 
stood staring at him. 

He laughed good-humouredly. 

<< Well, have a good look at me. Now you'll know me 
again. I often ride this way.** 

She passed her hand across her wrinkled forehead before 
she spoke. 
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^^ God bless you, sir, wherever jrou ride. Td know you — 
yes — among a inillion.** 

^Why?" 

^ Something in your face,'* she said earnestly. 

And the horse squealed, sprang round, and reared. He 
could scarcely force it back to the old crone, and then it stood 
with ears cocked, trembling. 

^^ Why do you all say that i 1 wonder what it means.*' 

^^I can't tell you," said the old woman. ^I could have 
told you once." 

^ A witch?" 

^^ No ; " and she laughed, and again passed her hand across 
her eyes. "I wasn't no witch — never. But when I was a 
girl they used to say there was only three things one could 
read plain in a man's fiice." 

"What were they?" 

" Life was one. And Lave.** 

" That's two. What was the other ? " 

" I can't tell you. . . . I — I have forgot. . . . But," she 
said very earnestly, " can't either of them two account for it ? " 

"Yes," he said happily. "Both of them should show in 
my face, because I feel them in every inch of my body." 

" That's right. . • . Then ride on . • . and God guard 
you." 

Before he could answer, the horse had swimg round again. 
It seemed mad with fiear. It was flying from the summer 
storm. 

A clap of thunder and the lightning flash. Bang, bang, 
went the thunder, and at every clap the horse bounded. The 
lightning flashed, and the man's thoughts worked : 

" Horse mad with fear • • • impossible to hold it in this 
snaflie." 

He was flying down the cart track. On bis left, stone 
walls, white birds that wheel and dive ; on his right, dose to 
him, the mighty clifF, and, three hundred feet below, the iron 
rocks and the foaming sea ; before him, the wire fence, and the 
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white gate, closed. Impossible to stop. He must have his 
chance at the gate — if a toss must be taken, take it there. 

But as they came to the gate, the horse swerved, gave a 
mad plunge away towards the cliff — and, even as the horse 
swerved and the lightning flashed, swifter than horse or 
lightning, the thought passed through his mind — 

<^ The third thing that she saw in my face was Drnth^ 

And that was his last thought. 
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IT was young Mr. Mountford's first day with hounds since 
he had come down from Oxford, He had enjoyed a 
prosperous career at the House — five flying years, during 
which he had made friends, learnt how to dress himself, ridden 
in a steeplechase ; and gone within an ace of taking his d^ee. 
There can be little doubt that, if time had been no object, he 
would ultimately have done it. But there are more important 
things in life than academic honours : a man cannot afford to 
hang over his books for ever. So he had come down for good — 
to his home and his widowed mother — ^to rest and look about him. 

He was monstrous smart in his swallow-tailed red coat, his 
narrow, band-like tops, and his white silk stock, bubbling 
beneath his chin like a well-cooked batter pudding — inde- 
scribably finer, braver, more spick and span than the ruck of 
the older load gentry. 

** I say — ^I say — fHio is that girl on the grey ? " he asked, 
with a roguish undergraduate smile. 

^^Why, Ellen Saimders of course. One can see you are a 
stranger, Robert.** 

" The old Colonel's daughter ? Well, I am surprised." 

And he slapped his stick against his boot, and cantered 
onward, with the devil-may-care light-heartedness of a young 
swell who has a second horse out and likes to keep moving. 

^^ Robert, I don't think you know my girl," said Colonel 
Saimders, and the introduction was made. 

^^ We have met before," said Miss Saimders, smiling. ^^ I 
wondered who you were," and then a faint, very &int, delicate, 
inner rose-petal tint of a blush crept into her young face, at 
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the thought that she ought not to have said this — that the head- 
mistress of the school at Boulogne^ which she had just left, 
would not have approved of such a free-ond^easy, unreserved 
form of remark. 

^ And I wondered too,*' said Mr. Mountford. 

Yesterday, as he came from the station, they had met in 
the narrowest part of the long lane — he in his dog-cart ; she in 
an old-fashioned phaeton, with a fimny, little, toddling white 
pony. Her shabby old groom had led the pony, while the 
cart was pulled into the hedge, and the thing had been done 
without scraping. She was holding the reins in both hands, 
pretending to steer, and she had looked up with doubt in her 
grey eyes, and lips apart — a swift, doubtful, shy glance of 
acknowledgment to a stranger's courtesy. And the young 
man had taken off his hat, quick as lightning, {nrompt and 
decided, risking it, whether it might be right or wrong — an 
action impossible to many ot the local gentlemen without a 
week's debate with the ladies of their fiunilies. 

And strangely, not fiercely, but pleasandy, 3roung Mr. 
Mountfbrd's pulse had beat faster as he drove on. The soft 
grey eyes, the nice brown hair, the gentle lips, the firm oval of 
the pale face in the shadow q{ the big straw hat had given 
force to that one little glance, to flash it home — ^to his heart. 
The impression quickly £sded, as he bowled along^ and his 
mother's woods, home farm, shrubberied driven and then the 
flat stuccoed %ade of his mother's house came into view ; but, 
while it lasted, it was really and truly strong enough to auke 
his heart diffidently inquire of his intellect — May I suggest 
something i Can this be what people call love at first sight i 

^Your mother will be glad to have you at home," said 
Miss Saimders. ^^ It's so lonely for her being juiu alone. She 
has been awfully good to me, letting me go there whenever 
I like." 

Miss Saunders was motherless, and her two elder sisters 
were married and settled, &r, br away. Naturally Mrs. 
Mountford would be kind to her. But what astonished the 
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young man was this. He knew everybody in the neighbourhood, 
had cousins and aunts all round for miles, had played as a child 
with all the yoimg ladies of the district, still called them all by 
their Christian names — a local custom : the himting-field rang 
with Dicks and Mauds and Jacks and Kates — and yet here had 
been an unknown child, unsuspected, undreamed of, imder his 
nose, A little sprig in the familiar garden had grown up into 
leaf and bud ; and had never been noticed, until it burst and 
bloomed as the prettiest flower in all the garden. 

^^ You see, I have been away,'* she said. ^At school at 
Eastbourne ; then in Hanover ; and for two years at Boulogne 
— to get finished. It is funny though — isn't it ? ** 

^ Robert," called Colonel Saunders. <^ Come here. I want 
to talk to you." 

And, while the hounds drew the big gorse, the young man 
was compelled to listen to matters of load interest. Things 
were not quite as they should be, it seemed. To begin with : 
there was this revolutionary scheme for creating parish councils, 
or whatever they were to be called — a measure big with the 
possibilities of ruin and disgrace to the whole Empire. Then a 
lot of new people had been coming into the neighbourhood — 
buying and building and altering, shattering the old-world 
peace of the country-side. ^* The place is changing. It is not 
what it was, Robert — ^you'll notice it for yourself I " Then, too, 
old Varden, the Hunt secretary, was breaking up fast, wouldn't 
recognize the stern fact — poor old fellow — that a man can't last 
for ever. ^^ It sounds unkind, Robert, but he really ought to 
resign." And, last of all, the conduct of the load Board of 
Guardians was becoming a positive scandal One or two 
tradesmen from the town had got the upper hand and carried 
everything before them — ^hectoring and bullying and over-riding 
the feeble old country gentlemen. ^^We want new blood, 
Robert — new blood." 

To Robert, fresh from Oxford, with the breeze of the wide 
world still in bis lungs, these load matters seemed of infinitely 
small importance ; but he listened politely, twisting and turning 
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in his saddle, pnijing that they would fiiti, or that something 
would give him a chance of getting back to Miss Saunders. 

^^ You know, I can't ride a bit,'' she said, later on, when 
the chance came. *^But I am improving — ^I never had any 
practice till my sisters married." 

She had a good square seat upon her horse; those small 
hands mtist be light ; and he told her that all the rest would 
come — ^in time. 

And so they rode together that day, and all the world — all 
the little load world — either observed, or heard tell of it. 

^^That*s a match," said Lady Grouseley, sitting in her 
barouche with her chicks and their governess, watching the 
hounds draw the gorse, before going home to early dinner — 
^ Mark my words," said her ladyship decisively, to Mademoiselle 
Todhunter. " That's a match ! " 

^* Something in the wind over there, eh i " said Mr. Chough, 
the worthy Master. ^^ Well — why not i As handsome a jroung 
couple as you'd see in a long day's journey." 



But the years, the heavy, silently revolving years, rolled 
over them, smoothing, dulling and obliterating ; and the rustic 
moss, the smothering local lichen, was deposited upon them 
both, covering sharp outlines, blurring salient features, softening 
them down to the colour and the tone of the barks of the locad 
trees, the surface of the load soil, imtil, from two bright 
butterflies flashing in the sunlight and the air, they were but 
as indistinguishable drab-hued grubs in the drab-hucNl earth. 

Where does the moss come from ? It is in the slow, sea- 
vrarmed breeze creeping across the drowsy pastures all through 
the long summer days; it is washed down in- the autumn 
rains; it is in the firost which stops the himting and in the 
thaw which sets it going again. It is in all places — out of the 
way of the noise of cities, the throb and ache of brain e£Ebrt, 
the sting of well-earned failure, the poisoned food of undeserved 
success — where the stone sticks fast in the mud and cannot roll. 
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It is always settling, growing, binding, burying ; and you may 
know for a certainty that it is upon you, when you begin to 
find the load paper better reading than The Timesj to discover 
more sense in the load magistrate/ decisions than in the 
rulings of the Lords, to think that old clothes not only are 9S 
good, but look as good, as new clothes, to believe that yoiu- run 
of the season was quicker, longer, and a more severe test of 
men and horses, than anything seen in the midlands that year, 
to be able to name the winners in your point-to-point races 
from their inauguration, and to have to inquire who won the 
last Grand National. 



Mr. Mountford had ridden with Miss Saunders for two 
years. 

This riding out with hounds was!a recognized local custom — 
and, like the walking out of the servants, it was supposed to 
lead sooner or later to matrimony. You rode by the side of 
the young lady nearly all the time that hounds were drawing. 
Everybody understood ; nobody attempted to interfere with 
you. Directly hounds began to run — at the sound of a holloa, 
a blast on the horn — you left her, and, during the chase, paid 
her no further attention. You would, of course, warn her not 
to jump into wire, and refrain from letting heavy swing-gates 
fisdl back upon and break her legs. But to have;done more than 
that would have been to provoke unfavourable comment. 

You rode out with her for one, two, or may be three seasons, 
and then cards were sent, the bellringers were engaged, the 
cake was cut ; and, on the last day of the honejrmoon, if you 
were a man of strong character, you said, quietly but firmly — 
^^ My dear, to-morrow our new life begins in our new home. 
Married life has its duties, its pleasures— each for each. The 
nursery is the nursery, and the stable is the stable. — I think it 
only right to tell you, at once, that in my new harness-room I 
do not intend to hang any side-saddles." 

Such was the local custom. 
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^^ I am going to screw up my courage and ask you some^ 
thing)'' said Mr. Mountford, after two years. ^^ Something I 
have thought about a great deal." 

They were all alone, jogging home after a long day. 

^< I think jyou may ask it," said Miss Saimders, in a low 
voice. 

^^Then, is it always to be Mister Mountford and Miss 
Saunders ? Don't you think it might as well be — ^Ellen and 
Robert? Mightn't we just as well call each other by our 
Christian names i Everybody else does." 

" Why not i " said the girl, in a very low voice. 

Perhaps she had fiemcied he was about to ask some other 
sort of question. She was stooping down, as though examining 
her horse's girths, and he could not see her face in the dusk. 

^^ Anything wrong ? " he asked. << Oh, I see. He has got 
a lump of clay stuck fast to his belly. I'll knock it o£ 
There!— Ellen!" 

So, henceforth, as they grew older, hunting together from 
September to April, they were Robert and Ellen. 

The colonel hardly ever came out now, having become la^ 
in his old age — shirking the trouble of pulling on his boots and 
preferring a comfortable seat on the Bench to a long ride to 
cover and a cold morning in the rain — but he always sent out 
a groom with his daughter. Local opinion demanded this and 
was satisfied, though the old fellow was so poorly mounted that 
he ms^e no pretence of following his mistress, but, keenly 
enjoying the sport on his own account, was soon a well-known 
and respected leader of the skirters. 

With much practice, and as years passed, she came to be a 
sound and resolute horsewoman, keeping to hounds certainly as 
well as — many people said better than — ^yoimg Mr. Mountford, 
whose weight was steadily increasing. 

<^ Robert taught me to ride," she always said. ^^ Nobody 
else." 

And, indeed, he had taken trouble with her, giving her 
hints and helping her as opportunity offered. 
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^ Miss Saunders, if I may make bold to advise— Don't flick 
your horse on the neck when you're riding at a fence. If you 
want to rouse him, land him one fair on the hind quarters. 
Use your whip behind the saddle." 

That was in the early ceremonious days, but she alwa]rs 
remembered • 

^ Now then, Ellen — ^wake him up. I never saw such an old 
slug. Let me get behind him," or "Between you and I, 
Ellen, I believe you'll never do an3rthing with that mare of 
yours, till you sit straighten You've got into a nasty trick of 
screwing roimd as you land. I've been talking to Pender and 
he szjs there's a lump on her back -as big as an egg," etc., etc. 

This was later, when use had worn away the gloss of 
gallantry. 

" He has certainly spoilt her chances," said Lady Grouseley, 
at a Christntias dance in the Town Hall. " She ought to have 
made a good match — ^but I never saw a girl go off quicker than 
she has." 

And she critically examined Mr. Mountford's partner, 
turning in the mazes of the dance. 

The full oval was certainly not so perfect in shape ; the 
ivory whiteness had been spoilt by the weather ; her neck was 
getting hollow in places, and it and her ears had tints of mellow 
brickwork in them; her eyes had lost their softness in the 
steady scrutiny of doubtfixl places, and the far-off peerings across 
wintry fields when hounds had been lost. 

"I.begin to think he is a good-for-nothing yoimg man — 
idling at home with his fool of a mother. Why doesn't he go 
away and give the girl a chance." 

"Sir — here — I say, sir." 

It was Gould — his mother's old coachman, faithful retainer, 
stud-groom, trusted adviser, and privileged friend— calling to 
him from the saddle-room door. 

"When am I to have them white gloves you was so full 
of last October f Same as you wanted me to drive the missis 
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with. Never thought any more about 'em from that daj to 
this, I suppose i " 

^^ No, no — I haven't forgotten, Gould, but I never seem to 
have had time to write and order them." 

^^ And there's another thing," said Gould. ^ Are you going 
to put that chap Purvis into livery, or are you not ? In one 
way, it would be a convenience — ^to have him to ride on the 
box by me when Chivers don't want to spare the footman. 
In another way, there's the cost of his boots and his breeches — 
and his coat. Is it worth it ? That's for you to decide." 

^ Well, I have thought of that too," said Mr. Mountford. 
^^ But I don't know. Perhaps we had better go on as we are." 

" May be ! " said Gould. " But I hope you're not going to 
let yourself drift into one of the never-do-nothing sort," he 
added severely. '^Better make a mistake now and then than 
sit still. Look before you leap ! Yes — but don't go round to 
look or you'll never leap at all." 

This was the wise obiur dictum of Gould ; yet, in truth, 
he, too, had become lamentably moss-grown. But he loved his 
young master, and his eye was quick to grasp the peril which 
he for himself ignored. 

There was no time to do anything. The weeks, the 
months, the years, seemed to fly round on their heavy, silently 
gliding wheel. He had, at one period, meant to do so much — 
to set his mother's affiurs in order, place their mode of life on 
a better system, introduce modern reforms into domestic 
routine — to save and to make money ; and he had done nothing 
— nothing at all, except cut down the yew hedge and let more 
light and air into the stable yard. 

It was characteristic of the local gentry that their work was 
of this negative and non-creative form. 

^^ Come round on Sunday and I'll show you what I have 
done. I think you'll say it's an improvement." 

The Sabbath visitor would look about him and see nothing 
new. 

^ What i Don't you remember that old lean-to against the 
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end of the house ? Well, I have pulled it down. Wonderful 
improvement, I think. I always wanted to do it in my poor 
£sither's time.'* 

In their rare fits of energy, they laid the axe to trees, 
grubbed up shrubs, pulled down and cleared away out-buildings, 
etc, sometimes even comers o£F their houses, but they planted, 
built, added — never. 

The years slipped by. 

He alwa]rs thought he had owned a horse for two seasons, 
when he had ridden him four or five. Sitting on the harness- 
room table, chatting confidentially with Gould, he would pause, 
pipe in hand, startled by the lapse of time. 

^^No, sir, you may say what you like, but / know it's nine 
years.'' 

** Can't be, Gould. Can't be." 

^^Look here. You and me went to Rugby together to 
buy her." 

"Yes." 

"That night, we was in London, and we went to the 
Westminster Aquarium after dinner, and we see that Lucy 
Bates, as had had the trouble — dressed up to the nines. Now 
she left here nine year ago, and I knowj because her father was in 
here, the other day, and he was counting it up. Nine year ago." 

"Poor girl! WeU. Well." 

" You know you was suspected over Lucy at first." 

"Never!" 

" You was. But / knew it wasn't you. * Not he^ I said." 

Delivered in the tone which Gould unconsciously adopted, 
it was a doubtful compliment. 

To young Mr. Mountford, weltering in his bed of sunny 
mornings, ere the cubbing had begun, great thoughts would 
come thronging. 

One day he would rouse himself and begin life in earnest. 
There was plenty of time, but, sooner or later, he would carve 
out a career. The dreaded Parish Councils had been in 
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existence for years. One day he would stand as a candidate, 
possibly run for the Board of Guardians as well, offer himself 
to the Himt Committee as a successor to old Varden, look 
about him and get married. 

Would she have him ? Dear girl I It would be only 
natural for her to yield, if he made a bold attack. And where 
could he find a sweeter, kinder wife ? Time enough for all 
that, though. 

And his sleep-drowned mind floated away on the drowsy 
sunbeams to old days at Oxford — days obscured rather than lit 
up by love's smoky torch — and it seemed to him, that, through 
the haze of time, he saw a terrible lady-killer, a very devil of a 
fellow. Yes. Tea with the barmaid at Bullendon^ and a 
water picnic with the ladies firom the Frivolity I 

Ah well, in the press and rush of his healthy, hard-riding, 
bustling, country life, Cupid had been crowded out And 
a good job too 1 

One morning, Mr. Mountford, coming out of a field over 
a ragged blackthorn hedge with bits of timber in the weak 
places, stood upon his head in a lane, and then subsided on the 
gravel with a broken collar bone. There was no doubt — he 
was not the same man across a country as the Christ Church 
jockey. He rode at his fences so sluggishly of late. 

There was a paragraph in the local paper, entitled, 
^^ Alarming accident in the hunting field,*' which he learned by 
heart, while, propped up on pillows, he lay in bed and sullied 
the white sheets with the ashes from his pipe. 

^^ I have brought somebody to see jrou," said his mother, 
tapping at the door of the sick-room. ^^ A kind friend who 
offi»rs to read to my poor injured boy. May we come in ? " 

Miss Saunders seated herself by the bed, with the demure 
self-<x>mposure of a professional sick-nurse. The invalid 
stretched a hand from beneath the mountain of clothes and 
pressed one of hers. Then the mother left them, and the girl 
began to read. 
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^ Do you like what I am reading ?" she asked presently. 

He had been moving restlessly and was breathing hard — 
almost groaning. 

"Too exciting," he confessed. "I think something I 
know would do me more good. Give me a taste of old 
Handlej Cross. You'll find the book over there on the 
drawers," 

Then his breathing grew regular and easy, and very soon 
he was sleeping like an infant ; but she continued to roul for 
some little time, to soothe his slumbers. 

His mother softly opened the door, and found the visitor 
stooping over the sleeping form. Miss Saunders* hct was 
flushed, as she laid her finger on her lip in a warning manner, 
and on tip-toe stole out into the corridor. 

There was a perceptible change— or rather development — 
in the young ladjr's manner after the alarming incident and 
sick-room visits. Something motherly, protecting, had crept 
into her treatment of the young man which was new. 

When he returned to the field, she was fidl of entreaties 
that he would, at any rate at first, ride with caution. She was 
quick to lead him out of difficulties, and alwajrs contrived to 
forge ahead when anjrthing awkward presented itself. 

After a scamper and a fox marked to ground, one day, she 
suddenly observed the perspiration rolling oflFhis ample forehead. 

^Robert I How dreadfully hot you are ! " she cried in the 
motherly tone of solicitude and distress. 

He took off his old-fiishioned silk hat, and, while they rode 
side by side through the wood, she wiped his brow with her 
little silk handkerchief. There were very few people about. 

Her lip was trembling, and she asked him searching ques- 
tions about his health, imploring him to keep nothing back, to 
tell her every little symptom, no matter how insignificant it 
might appear to his strong masculine mind. And as they rode 
slowly, after the drawing hounds, beneath the fir trees, he told 
her everjrthing — as to a famous consulting physician and old 
£unily friend. 
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He was alarmed about himself, but ashamed of his vague 
fears. After his illness, as he called it, he had shied away from 
his weighing-machine in horror. While he lay in bed, his 
weight had gone up so frightfiiUy. Then too, he had queer 
sensations in the head — not to be called headaches exactly — but 
feelings. And what troubled him most was loss of appetite. 
He did not really relish his food — hardly cared what he ate. 

In sober truth these were the delusions of convalescence. 
The poor fellow played an excellent knife and fork, and 
puzzled his mother when he looked up from an empty plate, 
with the face of a frightened child, crying that he could eat no 
more. 

But the girl was alarmed ; lay awake half the night reading 
books and thinking ; and next day went over and communicated 
her alarm to the mother. 

<^ It is probably liver ; but something ought to be done.*' 

^^ He won't take medicine," said the mother, trembling. 

^^I know, I know. My father is just the same. Men are 
so reckless.'' 

^I daren't call in the doctor again — because that would 
alarm him. He is so easily alarmed about himself, and Doctor 
Banks says that his mere presence appears to upset him." 

After a long discussion by the drawing-room fire, Gould 
was summoned. 

^^ My dear, dear girl, what should I do without you ? You 
are so strong, so firm, so good." 

*<But how should one give it him, Gould?" asked Miss 
Saunders. 

^^ Mix it in his food, miss. Same as I do for the dogs." 

<^ But he would notice it." 

^ Not he, miss. Fll tell Chivers exactly how to wrop it 
in. Best give it him in a pudden." 

And so the debate continued. 

^^ Gould I " called Miss Saunders, her nerve perhaps failing 
her as the man put his hand on the drawing-room door. 

<^ Gould ! Not so much as you would give a dog." 
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^ More I** said Gould, authoriudvely. "It stands to 
reason, miss. He*s a big, heavy man. More than a dog. 
/ know/' 

That night at dinner, there was an early rhubarb tart, with 
which were served two glasses of liquid custard. Chivers, the 
butler, assisted his mistress to one with his own hand. The 
young master took the other ; poured it over his tart, and scooped 
the last drop off an empty plate in silence. 

And thus, watched over, jealously guarded, thought for, 
mildly physicked now and then, unconsciously moving in an 
atmosphere languorous with feminine solicitude, young Mr. 
Mountford rode onward, down the grooves of time. 

Until one winter's day, when dusk was falling, horses were 
blown and steaming, and hounds were ding-donging the bell- 
notes of their blood chorus after a rapidly sinking fox. 

"Robert, let mi go. My horse is freshest,'' said Miss 
Saunders — and she sat down ; used her stick behind the saddle ; 
and resolutely drove her flagging beast at the bank. 

It was a rotten bank, with wattles on top — a marshy take- 
off and a black morass to land in. The horse pegged his toes 
into the loose earth ; carried the wattles with him ; came down 
on the other side ; rolled on his rider ; got up, with his feet 
through his reins ; dragged her a few yards ; then fell again and 
lay still, with the last puff* of wind out of his body. 

'^ Ellen 1 " screamed the young man, abandoning his horse 
and clambering through the breach. " Ellen I Speak to me ! " 
and he was down in the dirt supporting her. 

It was near the road. By a miraculous chance, Pender, the 
old groom, was at hand to gallop away and fetch a fly from 
the inn. 

She was really not hurt at all, ugly as the thing had looked, 
but she was woefully dirty— smothered from head to foot in 
black ooze and slime. 

Holding her in his arms, as the brougham jolted and shook, 
he tried to clean her as much as possible — wiping her pale face 
and forehead with his big bandanna handkerchief. With tender 
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care, lest there might be cuts beneath the mud, he wiped her 
cold cheek and trembling lips — and then he IHssed them. 

^ My darling. I was so frightened,** he stammered. 

He had never once kissed her, in all those years ; and now 
a slow strange fire began to creep through his sluggish veins ; 
his heart began to beat, his pulse to throb, and, as the brougham 
jogged homeward, the fire raged. Like a thunderbolt^ it had 
come at last : love, the devouring flame. 

And she too, no longer guarding his coat from her miry 
bodice, responded to his caresses — ^yielding to the b<rfd attack. 
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TH£ July sun was declining. In another hour or so the 
belt of poplars and elms on the island would screen 
the Lock from its vertical rays ; the summer twilight 
would b^n to fall, and the cool breath of the summer night 
would creep along the burning river and the parched fields on 
its banks. But in these last hours of the midsummer day 
the heat seemed at its intensest point. The concrete and 
brick of the lock walls gave off the heat they had been absorb- 
ing all day, and the iron on the beams of the lumbering ggtes 
almost scorched the hand that touched it. 

A steam-tug had just come through the gates, slipping its 
chain of timber barges in the narrow cut above, and was pant- 
ing and throbbing with a persistent and irritating murmur. 
Jarvis, the lock-keeper, had shut the gates and was crossing the 
foot-bridge to turn his windlass, when the engineer hailed him. 

^ Where's the pretty mistress, mate i " he called, nodding 
his head towards the open door of the Lock-house. 

<^Not 'ome yet," said the lockman with a discontented 
grunt. " What d'ye want with her i " 

^I got her some o' them flowers she spoke of," said the 
man. 

He was sun-burnt, oily, and sooty — a great black-bearded 
man, with good-natured blue eyes which shone out strangely 
bright in his dirty, weather-stained face. He stooped down 
towards the stokehole, and, from some receptacle among the 
coals and dirt, fished out a big bimch of water-lilies and held 
them up in his grimy hand. 

<«For A#r f " asked the lockman. 

2S3 
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« If ^w please/' 

<U thank you kindly, mate, for thinking on her. She'll 
be here to thank you herself when you come up to-morrow 
morning." 

And, while the water was hissing and gurgling out below, 
the lockman carried the floral ofiering across to his cottage, 
and laid it down on the rough deal table in the empty living- 
room. 

It was another hour before the lower gates were opened 
for the last of the barges, and the lock-keeper was firee to 
pause from his labours. Pulling a blackened clay from the 
pocket of his canvas coat, which was lying by the windlass, 
he lighted its half-smoked contents, seated himself on the beam 
of the gate, and looked up-stream as he pufied at his pipe. 
There were no more boats coming down. A punt, beneath 
the shadow of some willows, was the only craft m sight. The 
dusty track of the tow-path was empty, save for some ragged 
urchins who were playing among the sedge grass and reeds on 
its brink a couple of himdred yards away. Fields of yellow 
corn ran down to the red-brick Lock-house and skirted the 
tow-path, only separated firom it by a dry, weed-choked ditch ; 
and behind these flat meadows a range of wooded hiUs rose 
suddenly. There was a rough bridge of planks firom the corn- 
field to the tow-path, where a cartway led through the stand- 
ing com to the high-road half a mile away, and it was to this 
bridge that the man's eyes returned again and again. 

He was m rough sort of fellow, this lockman — a heavy- 
built man of forty ; but his weather-beaten features made him 
look older. His swarthy face, bushy eyebrows, and the brisding 
red hair that covered his chin and throat gave him rather a 
ferocious appearance; his coarse straw hat shaded eyes that 
always seemed to glitter angrily ; his grey flannel shirt was 
open at the neck, showing a sun-burnt chest hairy as a beast's. 

Presently he clenched his fist, and, with a half-uttered 
curse, brought it down on the woodwork by his side. He had 
grown too angry to smoke, so he put away his pipe in a deep 
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pocket of his corduroy trouserS| and b^an to pace the little 
bridge. 

This was the third time within a week that his young wife 
had kept him waiting for his tea. This was the third time 
that he had been made to watch the gap in the fields for the 
slight girlish figure with the pretty face and dark curling hair 
that he was watching for now. 

About two years ago he had made up his mind that he 
wanted somebody to look after the cottage, give him his meab 
in comfort, and save him the trouble of nuking his own bed 
and, at rare intervals, sweeping out the kitchen. Chance had 
thrown this girl in his way — the daughter of another lock- 
keeper further up stream, who had tumbled into his lock after a 
carouse one dark night and been drowned — and he had married 
the yoimg waif. Brought up in a lock-house, she was eminently 
suited to fill the vacancy. He Mras doing a generous action 
and — he had fallen in love with the girl's pretty face ftom the 
first moment he saw it. 

She went into the neighbouring town every day to work 
at a dressmaker's, for she was clever with her fingers, and her 
small earnings were a welcome addition to the household fund ; 
but if she could not be there to give her lord and master his 
morning and evening meal, the thing must be put a stop to. 
He had waited on himself long enough, he thought angrily, 
and if his wife was trying to leave him to get on by himself 
again, he would pretty soon show her why he had nuurried her 
and what his notion of wifely duty was. 

<^ Good-night," he growled, as his assistant announced his 
departure for the night and left him in imdisputed possession of 
the lock till half-past five to-morrow morning, when the barges 
would b^n to come up again. 

Three row-boats came down, one after the other, at longish 
intervak ; and, after running each of these over the rollers and 
launching it on the lower water, the lockman returned to his 
station on the g^ite and sat nursing his wrath and watching the 
gap in the yellow corn. 
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What was she doing all this time? She had been late 
before, but never anything like this. While he was bdng 
deprived of the meal that he had earned so well bj the long 
laborious day in the burning sim, she was idling about the town, 
probably with some slut of a work-girl^ looking at the shop 
windows, or matching a ribbon for her Sunday hat. Thb 
going into the town must certainly be stopped at once and for 
ever. She loved the town and hated leaving it, or why should 
she loiter so on her way back ? If he told her she could stay 
there for good and never see the Lock-house again, she would 
be as pleased as a child who had been granted an unexpected 
holiday. That was why she had been so anxious to find work, 
and worried him till he was fool enough to let her have her 
own way. If it was only work^she wanted, she could have 
found plenty of that at home. She could have dug and 
delved in the little strip of garden, trained roses and creepers 
over the cottage, grown the flowers she pretended to be 
so fond of, and made his house the admiration of bargees 
and boating-folk for miles up and down the river, as other 
lock-keepers' wives had done for their husbands. If it was 
the money she wanted, she could have sold gingerbeer and 
fruit to people as they passed through : there would have been 
no objection to that. Yes, there would though : she was too 
young and too pretty for that. It would only have led to 
rows! 

Thus thought the angry lockman. Then he thought of 
the row the other day, when the man on the electric launch 
had given her the flower out of his button-hole and waved his 
hat to her as the boat moved onwards up the stream. It was a 
sickly white flower, a hothouse bloom that made the whole 
house stink, and he had snatched it out of her hand while she 
sat grinning over it, and smashed it and pitched it out of the 
window. She was as mad about it as a wild cat, and sat 
moaning all the evening after. . • . After? Well^ perhaps 
he had been rough with her ; but, powers above, what had 
she expected when she married him ? Never mind, he had 
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got some flowers for her now — a present from a friend, not a 
grinning monkey whose neck he would have wrung if he had 
been within reach. 

This reminded him of the water-lilies. He found them 
where he had left them, on the bare deal table. The delicate 
white cups were closed already, and leaves and flowers were 
alike shrivelling and dying for want of water. They had faded 
more since he had them than during all the time in the heated 
stokehole. He put them in an earthenware jar full of water, 
on the mantelpiece. The fire had gone out in the ash-strewn 
grate, and he stooped down in the hope of raking the last 
embers together and fimning them to a flame. It was no good ; 
he threw down the bent and rusty poker, and pulled out his 
silver watch by the brass chain that held it in his shirt. It was 
half-past seven o'clock. She ought to have been home two 
hours ago. The oath that he was framing was suddenly 
checked by a thought that made him draw his breath shortly — 
was anything wrong ? Had anjrthing happened to her ? She 
had no more sense than a child — had she come to some harm ? 
Been run over by a cart or something, when she was staring 
over her shoulders at those cursed shop windows, instead of 
looking where she was going ? Or had she tumbled out of 
one of the windows of the great warehouse where she worked ? 
He was cold all over his rough frame, and his limbs seemed to 
shiver beneath him as he thought of these and other horrible 
accidents that might have happened. Bah 1 his stomach was 
giving signals that it was not to be trifled with longer. What 
a fool he was ! When he got outside, ten to one he would see 
her hurrying along the tow-path towards him, and then he 
would be as angry with her as ever. 

He came out of the cottage slowly, compelled himself to 
look down the river first, then turned and looked up, and the 
towing-path was empty as before — not a soul in sight : even 
the urchins had disappeared. No, it was no good pretending ; 
come when she might, with a good excuse or none at all, he 
woidd not be angry now. The torment of waiting had worn 
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him out ; for to-night, at least, the woman need not fear his 
rough tongue or his heavy hand. 

Why had not he thought of sending Bill, his mate, to look 
for her before letting him go for the night i He could not 
leave his post and go and fetch her home himself; but there 
were no boats about, he could go up the road and look for her 
down the cart-track in the field, and yet be within call if 
wanted. 

^^ Lock ho I lock ahoy ! " came a voice from the lock 
presently, and he ran back along the tow-path to his negleaed 
duty. 

It was an empty dredging barge with two men and a 
wretched slave of a horse. He clung to the companionship of 
these two men, old acquaintances, letting them through as 
slowly as possible to kill time. One of them wanted to know 
where the missis was, and he told him. 

<^ Fd knock 'er 'ead o£F her shoulders if mine did it,*' the 
man volunteered, and the lock-keeper declared he thought the 
remedy an excellent one. ^^ Good-night ! hold up, horse ! ** 
and the exhausted beast went shambling and staggering on. 

Directly the crack of the whip and the whistling of the 
men had grown faint in the distance, he looked at his watch 
once more. He had got rid of half an hour, and it was ten 
minutes past eight. The shadow of the belt of trees had come 
right over the lock ; the distant hills were bathed in the light 
of the setting sun ; a haze of gnats was dancing on the bright 
patches of the stream ; great moths were fluttering and wheeling 
over the reeds, and the bats had come out and were flitting and 
dipping round the empty cottage : it would be dark directly. 

The man was frightened now — frightened for the first time 
in his lifie, perhaps. Something must have happened. She had 
no relatives who could have detained her, and she would never 
have dared to stay out with some friend of the workroom, and 
thus brave her husband's certain wrath. He must go to look 
for her and learn the worst— over there, in the noisy town. 
There was no room for thoughts of leaving the lock unguarded 
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nowy or of getting a substitute from the public-house lower 
down the road. In his fixed and overwhelming faur all other 
things were lost. 

He had reached the plank-bridge, and was abready out of 
breath (he had run so bst)j when he saw a woman coming 
towards him. In the deepening twilight, he thought it was 
his wife, for an instant — and in that instant was near fainting 
from the rush of intense relief— but it was not his wife. It 
was a girl of about her age, who stopped when she met him. 

^^ Mr. Jarvis, please i ** and she put a letter into his hand, 
and hurried o£^ back towards the town. 

The direction was in his wife's handwriting — the writing 
of an ignorant person who has imperfectly learnt to write late 
in life. He tore open the envelope, and grasped the import of 
its contents— though no shadow in his vague fears had prepared 
him for them — ^with surprising quickness. It was all told in 
the first scrawling sentence : ^* I have left you for good with 
one as will treat me better than you have treat me ; he says I 
shall never come back ** 

^ Stop, you ! Stop ! '' and the girl, who was nearly across 
the field, stopped, looked round, and hurried on. ^^Stop, 
damn you ; stop ! " roared the man's harsh voice, and he 
started in pursuit. 

She ran, but he caught her at the gate into the road, and 
gripped her arm in his fierce grasp. Not a soul was in sight ; 
she thought he was going to strike her, and cowered down 
against the bars of the gate, too terrified to scream. 

" You knew all of this. . . . You lie, you . You know 

she has gone. You knew she was agoing. She says she will 
never come back. If you see her, or write to her, tell her from 
me she never said wiser word. Let her keep to that word, 
come what may, for if she does come back, so help me God, 
she comes to her death." 

He let her go then, turned on his heel, and slowly walked 
back through the standing corn towards the empty lock-house. 
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It was the burning sununer-time once more : the height of 
the boating season. There were two extra men working under 
Jarvis and his r^^lar assistants ; and, almost since daybreak, 
the lock had been full. On this Sunday between two of the 
great up-river fixtures, there is always an unceasing stream of 
traffic. All the floating stock of the boat-letters is being trans- 
ported ; some of it by road, but most of it by water. Launches 
and house-boats, with their tenders and provision-barges, are 
coming down to take up positions on to-morrow's scene of 
action, together with an unending procession of holiday-makers 
in lighter craft. There is also the usual contingent of 
Sunday boaters, who are out for a happy day, who know 
nothing of the aquatic festivals for which so many are making, 
and who, in the earlier part of the day, are all struggling 
up-stream. 

At the locks, where the upward and downward processions 
meet, blocks occur, and there is considerable conftision and 
delay. Indeed, there is something of a battle waged, and the 
ordinary rules of etiquette that govern the river are temporarily 
suspended. When a houseboat or steam-tug says, *^By your 
leave,'' it is necessary to give way, if you happen to be sitting 
in a highly-varnished and gilded gig, lest, while arguing the 
point, and claiming the right of precedence, your mahogany 
should be crushed like a nut against the slimy brick wall of the 
channel. But there are always lighter neighbours on whom we 
can practise the methods of our heavy and irresistible enemy. 
Thus, amidst a chorus of " Thank you's," and " If-you-pleases," 
cries of " Look out," " Where the deuce are you coming to, 
sir ? " and a cracking and grating of wood and brass, as the 
teak and mahogany sides of the assembled vessels grind together, 
which, at a little distance, sounds not imlike the croaking of 
frogs in a marsh, might rather than right gains first place, and 
misused strength gets through the gates sometimes an hour in 
advance of unchampioned weakness. 

This battle is rather amusing than otherwise to watch from 
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the lock or tow-path, and there is always a crowd of spectators 
— gaily-dressed ladies who have been landed to escape the fray, 
those who have already got through and have returned to watch 
the fiin, and loiterers of low and high degree who come to 
smoke their cigars and pipes at the busy lock as a r^ular Sunday 
recreation. In the midst of this noise and racket, the squab* 
blings and laughter, the red-haired lockman laboured at the 
heavy gates and windlass without cessation. There were 
pickings, in the way of tips for favouritism, to be made over 
there by the rattling and jolting rollers, but Jarvis left such 
spoil to his mate and one of the hirelings. All the boating 
fraternity who knew Mr. Jarvis knew him for a surly beast, 
who did his duty, certainly, but in the most offensive way 
possible ; who, imlike other lock-keepers, had no conversation ; 
who, if roused to speech on the question of probable rain or 
sunshine, would declare in all likelihood that he was there as 
lock-keeper, not as clerk of the weather ; who never said *^ Sir," 
or *^ Miss ; '' and who, if you gave him a shilling for himself, 
only made a grunt, which might be meant for *^ thank you,'' or 
might be meant for anything else. 

This had always been Jarvis's character. And in the last 
twelve months, in which he had been cooking his own tea, 
making his own bed, and sweeping out the cottage at longer 
and longer intervals, his manners had certainly not improved. 
Complaints had been made of his sad lack of polish a good 
many times, but, since the man did his work excellently, never 
had an accident, had never been reported as dnmk and incapable, 
and required less assistance or holiday than any other lockman 
on the river, his employers considered that there was no case 
for a quarrel with him. They paid him to do the work of the 
lock, not to make the place a pleasant resort by the charm of 
his personality, they argued, and as long as he fulfilled his side 
of the bargain they would leave him in peace. 

The idlers about the lock gave Mr. Jarvis a wide berth as 
he toiled with the heavy beam of the gates, and were careful 
not to impede his great bare arm as it swung round on the iron 
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windlass. Had he been any other lockman, some of them would 
have talked with him of his long hours and his hard labour : 
they would have given him bits of tobacco fifom their pouches, 
and sixpences to get beer when his toil was over ; they would 
have lent him a hand now and then with the windlass, and 
brought the weight of their backs to bear on the beam ; but, 
being Jarvis, he was left alone by all — without S3rmpathy or 
sixpences. A few of the rough customers — professionals in 
charge of hired flotillas, and the coaly conductors of the towing- 
launches — ^knew him well, were acquainted with his private 
history, and could make allowances ; and these hailed him, and 
even grasped his homy hand as they passed. 

It was late in the afternoon, when the island was alive with 
tea-makers, and the chink of china was heard above the hum of 
voices in the shadow of the belt of willows, when the upward 
traffic had long ceased, while there still seemed no end to the 
downward procession, that Jarvis gave the assembled idlers the 
most signal example of the man's horribly bad manners and 
invincible ruffianism they had ever seen. 

A large steam-launch, decked with flowers and covered 
with a yellow awning, bearing a cargo of very noisy revellers, 
was just passing out. The launch had interested spectators. 
Beneath that stretching awning were loud-voiced men, laugh- 
ing and drinking and smoking, chaffing the people on the bank, 
and making merry at everybody's expense ; amongst the men 
were many-coloured dresses and bright feminine faces, not 
guiltless of rouge and powder, whose owners had joined in the 
merriment. It was evident, to the least versed in river life, 
that the gentlemen were not really gentlemen, and that the 
ladies were not ladies. But one comes to the lock on Sundays 
to see life — of every variety and every grade in the social scale 
— so one must not turn away one's head when boat-loads like 
this are going through. They are, indeed, a large factor in the 
fun that is to be expected. 

As the steam-whistle shrieked, and the boat slowly advanced, 
a girl under a red parasol gave a man on board something screwed 
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up in paper, and the man leaned over and put the small parcel 
into the lock-keeper's hand. 

" For me?*' said the lock-keeper, with his well-known grunt. 

** Yes, for you. From an old friend." 

The bystanders saw Jarvis unroll the paper, and saw the 
glitter of yellow coins in^de. Then they saw him hurry along 
the side of the lock after the boat, which was just getting clear 
of the lower gates, saw him hurl the coins at the stern of the 
launch, saw them hit it, and fall with the crumpled paper — a 
bank-note, who knows ! — into the sparkling water. 

The girl imder the red parasol had turned to look at him, 
while he held the money in his hand, and he had seen her face. 
It was his wife. 

That was the first time he had seen her since the night 
when he waited, sitting on the wooden bridge, watching the 
gap in the cornfield. He had not hunted for her, or in any way 
attempted to learn her whereabouts. She was a &llen angel. 
She Jiad chosen to shut herself outside the gate of the paradise 
she had shared with him. She had deserted him, the comfort- 
able lock-house — for to him it really seemed a most desirable 
residence, in spite of the want of creepers and roses that did so 
much for other lock-houses, — those duties of cooking tea, making 
the beds, and sweeping out, which, to a woman, should have 
been pleasures, and the thought of ever taking her back never 
entered his head. 

He had accepted the thing as it happened, and thought very 
little of the man, whoever he might be, who had wrought the 
wrong. He was a grinning, feeble wretch, no doubt : a monkey 
in man's clothes, like the majority of that summer crowd which 
cumbered his rollers from morning to sundown. Should he 
ever be brought face to face with this pilferer of honest men's 
homes, he would know how to show his resentment and con- 
tempt, and one of the monkey-like herd would receive a lesson 
which might serve as a warning to the lot — that was all. There 
was no satisfaction in the thought of this possible vengeance ; 
no hope that it would come speedily. 
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What he brooded on, day and nighty was the baseness and 
black ingratitude of the deserter herself. The sense of his ill- 
treatment^ of the monstrous injustice that had been done him 
by the girl he had taken in her hour of trouble, and freely wel- 
comed to all the good things of his life, was as strong as if all 
the good things of this world had been his to give, as if she had 
forsaken a prince and a palace, instead of him and his hovel, and 
was as strong with him now, after a year, as on the day that he 
first felt it 

The winter was wearing on, and there was no sign of the 
cruel frost breaking. There had been snow, just enough to 
whiten the countryside, and then it had begun to freeze. Day 
after day tearing winds had swept up and down the valley, 
driving all living things to shelter ; and night after night the 
cold had been sharper and deadlier. There was much distress 
in the neighbourhood. Farmers had found sheep and cattle 
frozen to death by scores ; there was no end to the death-roll 
among the old and poor, and you could not take up a morning 
paper without meeting the ominous announcement, ^^ Death 
from exposure.'' 

In the early days of the frost great blocks of ice had floated 
down the river and begun to fill the entrance to the locks. In 
back-waters and shallows, where the water was quiet, a thick 
coat of ice had formed, and people were beginning to talk of the 
river being frozen over. Then the steam-tugs, which were 
plying up and down at the head of their barges, had to put on 
all steam and crunch through the floating mass that obstructed 
them. When they forced a passage through, and, for the time, 
got the better of the enemy, a cheer would go up ftom the 
bargees and any waterside characters ashore. But the enemy 
was too strong. Every hour its force increased. This blockade- 
running became more difficult for each of the tugs at every new 
attempt, and then at last impossible. There was no doubt now 
that the river might be frozen over. The doubtful point was, 
whether the defeated tugs would arrive safely at their moorings, 
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or get caught and hemmed in by the floating ice, to remain 
prisoners for a problematic period. 

Now the enemy reigned supreme, and the river had felt the 
iron grip, almost throughout its length, for nearly three weeks. 
That ox, which people always are talking about in relation to 
great frosts, had long been roasted ; you could safely have cooked 
a drove of oxen in mid-stream; a coach-and-four had been 
driven up and down the river without any mishap occurring. 

The wind had gone down, and, in the strangely silent air, 
noises from the distant town reached Jarvis's ice-bound lock, 
and the beat of horses' feet passing along the high-road, half a 
mile off, sounded close at one's ear. In the snow-covered fields 
the lock and lock-house stood out black, and frowning, and 
solitary. The skaters, or sledgers, or ox-roasters, were busy 
higher up and lower down, and the reach by the willows was 
left day and night to the few birds of the air that had so far 
contrived to keep body and feathers together — and the frozen- 
out lockman. 

The nights were not dark, though there was no moon. 
There was a pallid light, in which the naked trees and the 
open towing-path with the black buildings of the lock showed 
sharply and clearly-defined, and by which no shadows were 
thrown. This pale light was from the stars, which shone out 
so brightly in the rarefied air, and the curious glinmier of the 
stretching snow was strangely suggestive of those Polar regions 
of which one reads in books of adventure with delight. But 
there was no delight in this imitation of the eternal day of the 
higher latitudes ; no comfort to man or beast — except, perhaps, 
the skaters and ox-roasters — in the frozen air which seemed to 
nip one right through one's clothes, be they never so warm and 
woolly, which one knew was dealing death to right and left 
with merciless certainty. 

Jarvis, who had been drinking at a public-house a mile 
down the road with a band of frozen-out bargees and dredging- 
men until the house was closed, felt the cold to his marrow 
and cursed it for its treatment of himself and his river. On 
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the threshold of his dwelling he looked up to the cruel sky, 
possibly in search of signs of relentment, and then tock out the 
door-key from the pocket of his rough pea-jacket. 

To his great surprise the door was not locked. 

There was not much, perhaps, in the bare dwelling-room 
to tempt a thief of any ambition, but it was with an uncom- 
fortable apprehension of finding that he had been plundered of 
his cooking-utensils, possibly of his bed-dothcs, that the owner 
fumbled about for his matches. There was a faint red ^ow 
from the hearth, but not sufficient to grapple with the vault- 
like darkness of the narrow room. At last he had lit a match, 
found and lit the candle on the deal table ; but even then it 
was a moment or two before it emitted sufficient light to show 
the lock-keeper what had happened in his absence. 

Crouched down by the narrow hearth, like some animal 
that had crept into shelter to which it knew it possessed no 
right, lay his wife. Her bonnet had fisdlen by her side ; she 
was dressed in what once had been finery and was now very 
nearly rags ; she was thin and wasted, and shivering with cold 
and terror, as she looked up into her husband's &ce and stretched 
out her feeble hand beseechingly towards him. 

** I have come back," she said, in a hoarse weak voice that 
he would hardly have recognized. ^ Tom, I have come back." 

He had put the candle-stick down directly he saw her, and, 
while she spoke, he walked back to the door and opened it wide, 
and the icy night crept slowly into the room and seemed to 
freeze the very flame of the guttering tallow candle. 

^I could not help it — ^I was mostly starving, and I thought 
I should have died last night. They wouldn't have me at the 
workhouse, and another night out would have killed me, so I 
came on here. I used my old key, Tom. I have kept it all 
along." 

** Give it to me. Throw it down on the floor " — ^and she 
obeyed, and laid the key on the floor by the table. 

" Shut the door, won't you, Tom ? It's so dreadfully cold, 
and I ain't well. My chest's that bad I can hardly breathe." 
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He stood with his bsu:k to the open door, and looked 
thoughtfidly down upon her. This draggled, hollow-eyed, 
shivering thing was his wife — the girl he had loved for her 
sunny smile, her vigorous beauty, her curling hair. This was 
what she had become in eighteen months. This was the con- 
sequence of cutting herself adrift from his protection and for- 
saking a comfortable home and a loving husband at the bidding 
of the first comer. It was almost with exultation that he 
thought of the promptness and completeness of the punishment ; 
and of its agreement with his own prophetic forecast. 

And, at the first real pinch of hunger and cdd, she had 
been driven back to the gates of the paradise she had forfeited 
so lightly. The parson — the meddlesome ciu-ate who must 
know everything and have his finger in every domestic pie — 
had tackled him on the subject of fallen angels only the other 
day. He had plumped himself down imasked, on one of the 
deal chairs, said he had come for a chat, and straightway begim 
to speak of the runaway wife. If ever she came back repentant 
and heavy of heart, it would be Jarvis's duty, as a Christian, to 
take her in and cherish her, to pour oil into her woimds, to 
smooth her pillow, and, ignoring the past, win the poor stray 
sheep back to the fold of the righteous. That was about the 
size of the parson's talk — thought Jarvis — as long as it had been 
put up with. 

Well, his words had this sense in them, that she had come 
back. It was a pity the parson was not here too, to see the 
effect of his sermon. Still looking down upon her with bent 
brows and puckered fcnrehead, he pointed significantly to the 
open door. 

^ You ain't a-going to turn me out to die of the cold," she 
moaned. ** Tom, for the love of God, don't do that — I sha'n't 
burden you long. I'm that bad I can't be worse. Let me 
stop here in the warm " — and she struggled along the floor on 
her knees and clutched at his pointing hand, whining and fawn- 
ing upon him. ** I know how bad I treated you," she whined, 
^^ but ain't I punished i I would have done anything for you 
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when I had the money, only I never dared try. You flung 
my money into the water that day, and I never had so much 
again. I (an sleep on the floor here — ^never mind me, only let 
me stop till to-morrow ; I swear Til go on then.'' 

He shook himself free before he answered, and she fell on 
the floor at his feet and still tried to cling to him. 

^* Gret up and go* Didn't you get my message ? You said 
you would never come back, and I said you never spoke a 
wiser word— Go." 

** I won't go ! " she howled. ** Where am I to go to ? I 
should be dead of cold long before I ever got to the town« 
Can't you see I am near dying already i " and she clung round 
his legs with the strength of despair. ^ I have a right to stop 
— I am still your wife. You may murder me, but you sha'n't 
turn me out." 

^ A right to stop ! By God, that's good ! " said the husband, 
with a fierce laugh. ** Let go o' me — let go ! " — and he 
dragged her, still struggling desperately, out through the open 
door, shut it, and sat down by the fireplace and began to fill 
his pipe. 

He sat and smoked his pipe almost to the end, his eyes fixed 
on the closed door all the time. 

He could hear her on the other side plainly enough, beating 
against the woodwork with all her force. In the dead silence 
of the room he could hear her footsteps on the frozen ground 
as she moved away and then returned. He could hear her 
shrieking entreaties to be let in again. 

He heard them wailing on, until the beat on the door grew 
fainter and her shrill voice began to hil her. Then he thought 
he heard her fall, and the silence of the horrible night was un- 
broken for awhile. Then again he could hear her scratching 
and rubbing like a dog against the door. She was getting up 
again. Then the soimds of her slow footsteps told him that 
she was conquered — that she had given up sdl hope and was 
creeping oft. 

He laid down his pipe when the footsteps had died away. 
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and softly opened the door and looked out. She had gone. 
Cautiously screening himself, he looked up the towing-path. 
There she was — a black spot on the glimmering white — very 
slowly creeping on towards the town that she had been so 
fond of. 

He watched her for a moment or two, to make quite sure 
that she was really moving away, and then, with a curse upon 
her head, shut himself in again. 

She was found in the early morning, on the path through 
the snow-covered field, a stiff and ghastly bundle — frozen to 
death, they said, like the cattle that the farmers were losing 
night after night. 

When Jarvis was released, after the verdict of the adjourned 
inquest, he was a less popular man than ever. Even the bargees 
and dredgers — his late companions — declined any longer to 
extend the hand of friendship. Naturally, he lost his lock, but 
it is not generally known that the authorities refrained from 
dismissing him. He still is lock-keeper. The lock is on a 
certain Thames tributary, where he goes about his work as of 
old, but oppressed with a heavy sense of the monstrous injustice 
that he, who never did anything to be ashamed of, has suffered. 
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THE Honourable George Denville was talking, in the 
half-boisterous, half-maudlin, and wholly insupportable, 
manner unhappily characteristic of this young man 
late in the evening. 

^* When does the rotten old ball begin ? I'm too tired to 
dance. I ought to be dancin' with the cook to-night — New 
Year's Eve — our servants' ball, at Old Wragford. *Your 
place is among your own people,' Wimpleford says to me. 
* Go back to your own people.' " 

** Who is Wimpleford i " somebody asked. 

** My brother — Lord Wimpleford, member of Parliament 
for North-West Devon, Under Secretary and future Prime 
Minister, and a stingy, interfering ass, if you ask my opinion," 
Mr. Denville replied. 

It was a Saturday night — New Year's Eve, as Mr. Denville 
had remarked — and he and his friends had dined and gone to 
a theatre together. Now they had come to a restaurant for 
supper, and, presently, they were to go on to the Fancy Dress 
Ball. They were a party of six at the round table in the 
corner of the room : — three men, Mr. George Denville, Captain 
Carper Carpenter, Mr. Budsworth ; and three ladies — Mrs. 
Cartwright, Mrs. Gordon, and Mrs. Parton-Hunt. 

<^ Do tell 'em to open the wine. Carpenter," Mr. Denville 
continued. ^^ I'll let 'em know one thing. I won't ccnae here 
any more, if I am to be neglected. They are n^lecting us 
now. If you fellows mean to submit to that sort of thing, I 
don't." And, by way of protest, Mr. Denville beat once or 
twice upon the table with a large spoon, and then began to tap 
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the tops of the glasses — but with so little discretion as to smash 
two slender-stemmed goblets into a hundred fragments. 

One or two people at other taUes looked round, smiling ; 
and Mrs. Cartwright, who was seated next to Mr. Denville, 
took the spoon awajr, and, smiling herself, begged him to be 
patient. 

^ They clutter up the table with glasses, and all empty — ^all 
empty ! No sense in it. By Jupiter I I'd like Smithers, our 
old butler at Wragford, to teach these b^gars how to lay a 
table — just for once — that's alL They'd never forget it. 
Poor old Smithers — no nonsense about him. I haven't seen his 
honest face for more than a twelvo-month " — and the thought 
of the faithful old fiunily servant appeared to awaken all the 
softer and more sentimental side of Mr. Denville's nature. 

<* He^i one of my own people. Been with us twenty years 
— before I was boni : so he ought to be. If not — who the 
deuce are your own people \ " 

« Why dorCt you go back to your own people ? " asked Mrs. 
Gordon. She was a pretty, fair-haired woman, with bright 
blue eyes and a quick, aninuted way of talking. She leaned 
across the table laughing, while she asked the question. ** Don't 
you think your own people want you ? " 

** Do they want me \ " Mr. Denville echoed, slowly, and 
somewhat solemnly. ^Do they want me?" and he, too, 
laughed, but in a scornful manner. 

. • . ^^Why there's not a man, woman, or child on the 
place that JUrCt want me. Sight for sore eyes, old what's-his- 
name at the home farm said I was. But his eyes may be sore or 
be damned. Never mind him. Perhaps it's my father you're 
aimin' at, Mrs. Gordon ? My father's all right, if you leave 
him alone, and proud of me. Yes, though I say it, proud of 
me as any peacock on the long terrace, if Wimpleford isn't 
there to get at him, and put him -up to one of his shabby, 
cheese-parin' tricks." 

" We're all proud of you, Georgy, old boy I " said Captain 
Carpenter good humouredly. He was a red-faced man of 
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about thirty-five : inclined to silence, but apparently brinuning 
over with good nature and other amiable qualities. 

** God bless you, Carper, I believe you are," Mr. Denville 
continued. ** But if you are a friend of my brother's, Mrs. 
Gordon, tell him to leave my father alone. And leave him 
alone yourself," he added in a low tone, which was not in- 
tended to carry across the table. <* Perhaps he has told you 
my mother doesn't adore me." 

*' IVe never met yoiu- brother," said Mrs. Gordon, curtly. 
Possibly she had heard that muttered remark. ^ And I don't 
want to, or any other member of the &mily." 

" Shake;' said Mr. Denville loudly. " Shake on that," and 
he leaned across and grasped Mrs. Gordon's small, gloved hand, 
shaking it cordially, after an American fashion that he had 
picked up during a short trip to the great free coimtry — a little 
jaunt contrived for him in a hurry by his friends and advisers, 
in order to give time for a certain matter " to blow over " in hk 
native land. 

^ You are right there — ^keep to that," and he laughed, but 
suddenly turned grave. " Always excluding my father. He's 
all right — and, above all, the mater. You didn't mean A/r, I 
hope. No — leave her out — God bless her. What was I 
saying ? Adore me ? So she does. Does she want me ? 
Does she cry her eyes out to get me back in the sleepy, stupid, 
old hole ? Her favourite son, as Wimpleford knows and can't 
get round with all his tricks." 

The supper had arrived at last ; and, while one waiter placed 
the dishes on the table, and another began to open the wine, Mr. 
Denville turned to Mrs. Cartwright, the lady on his left hand. 

" Why, look here— look at this letter. That's not the 
Mater's handwriting, perhaps you'll say. I know better. Got 
it this morning," and he pulled out a crumpled letter from his 
breast pocket. " And if it v»ras only her, down at Wiagford, 
I'd go back like a bird." 

"Put the letter away," said Mrs. Cartwright, in a low 
voice, ** if it really is from your mother." 
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'^ Of course it is. Who else do you suppose i I want you 
to read it. Read it right through, every word of it. ... No ? 
. . . But r want you to see if I haven't spoken the truth. 
What ? £h ? . . . Oh, she was only trying to pull my leg — 

I don't care if she was ; and I don't care All right. But 

I do value your opinion, and I ask you to read it and see for 
yourself." 

The room had grown fuller ; there was a buzz of voices, a 
clatter of knives and forks on all sides ; and the little party in 
the corner were as busy with their supper as if they had not 
dined heavily three and a half hours before, while Mrs. Cart- 
wright sat hack in her chair, and read the letter — every word of 
it, as requested by her yoimg friend. 

It was a long letter, written in a small and shaky hand on 
several sheets of thick white paper. There was an embossed 
coronet, high golden balls and low gilt leaves, with an initial 
beneath, on each of the sheets, together with the address, ^* Old 
Wragfbrd House, N. Devon," in small, black lettering, and 
across the corner, in still smaller type, the further directions — 
"Station, Wragford Road, L.S. W.R." and *< Telegraph Office, 
Wragford Park." 

" My own dearest boy," the mother began, ** do you know 
that it is more than a year since you left in anger, with nothing 
but harsh words for the Mother who bore you and who would 
lay down her life gladly if, by so doing, she could purchase 
happiness and security for you in this world and the world to 
come." 

Yes. The young man had, in this matter, spoken the 
truth. However strange it might seem to his London circle, 
this poor lady in the distant west country seemed still to 
harbour affection for her errant ofipring. 

If he would only be forbearing to those who loved him, 
and wished nothing but his welfare — the letter proceeded — life 
might yet be made easy and pleasant. Then the writer 
involved herself in a mass of explanation, an apologetic tracing 
out of the past, mingled with little bursts of prayer for the 
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future, invocations to God and her son and blind chance : and 
Mrs. Cartwright read on, immeasurably surprised at the tone 
of the composition. No word of protest from the deeply injured 
parent, but the humble pleading of some poor debtor to a 
remorseless and insatiable creditor. 

God knew, and naturally, Wimpleford, a married man with 
children of his own and interests to protect, knew also, of the 
repeated sacrifices his father had made to save his son's name 
from disgrace and dishonour. Much of state, aye and of 
comfort, had been abated down Wragfbrd way. All had shared 
in the rigid economy. The very villagers and peasants had fdt 
the pinch produced by her darling prodigal in his ceaseless 
draining out and squeezing dry. The poor father had suffered 
— oh, he had suffered I you could see that in his figure — ^under 
the necessity of a merciless retrenchment. To descend in the 
county's scale of importance from the top, almost to the bottoai, 
must be bitter at his time of life — to be no longer known as 
the large-hearted, open-handed nobleman, builder of schools 
and hospitals, guarantor of Hunt subscriptions, and financial 
upholder of the good political fiiith of his ancestors, must be very 
bitter — ^and to turn away the poor alms<ravers empty and 
unrelieved, bitterest of all. But his lordship would make no 
complaints, would not, by slightest hint or subtlest allusion, 
touch on all those past matters which had caused dissension and 
discord. He would force himself to believe that a new^ fair, 
white page in his son's history was at last to be tiurned upward, 
if only the prodigal would return to his sorrowing female 
parent. 

Then the poor mother invoked the remoter past. Surely 
her darling boy had not changed utterly i ^^ You were such a 
loving child, dearest, so tender, so yielding — more to me, much 
more than the others. My sunny, curly-haired, baby boy, my 
consolation, my delight, winding yourself about my heart from 
the first, as the others never did." 

Mrs. Cartwright glanced roimd to her neighbour after 
reading this passage — and wondered. The Honoiu^ble George 
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was only trifling with his food, but there was no inake*belief 
or polite pretence about his drinking. Flushed and heated, 
puffy of check, shiny of gill, he leered at her, above his glass, 
with fish-like, lack-lustre eyes. She looked at his fat neck, 
bulging over his collar ; at the queer little twist of his ear, small 
and well shaped, but heavy of lobe with a crease of flesh in 
front of it, a fold from the puffy cheeks. She looked, seeking 
for SKxne trace, some faint relic of the sunny darling. Yes, his 
closely-cropped hair showed a tendency to curl at the side of 
the forehead. Verily he was the darling. 

^Then have pity on me, dearest, and come back this New 
Year and bring hope and joy once more to your poor old 
mother. It won't be so dull as you think. It shan't be dull. 
Everjrthing shall be done to make you happy. And think, dear, 
in very truth, I am old and the time to do this may, God 
knows, be all too short before you. I know what grief it would 
be to my dearest boy to reflect later on that it was too late to 
grant my request." 

^ Whatever are you thinking of, Edith i " asked Mrs. Hunt 
of Mrs. Cartwright. ^^You set there like a skeleton at the 
feast. Doesn't she now. Captain i " 

Mrs. Cartwright laughed ; folded the letter and put it away 
in her pocket ; and sipped a little wine, but did not offer any 
conversation to add to the hilarity of the company. They 
were all chattering and laughing, Mr. Denville included, and 
she was left alone with her thoughts for a few moments. 

What was pretty Mrs. Cartwright thinking about? She 
was — in the very widest use of the phrase — a woman of the 
world. To please one half of the world was in fact the hard 
necessity of her life. Although her visitors' list — had she drawn 
one out — would have contained the names of many men of good 
social position, she enjoyed no opportunities of intimacy with 
ladies of rank. Thus, if she were now conjuring up a present- 
ment of that lonely old countess in her great, silent house on 
the Devonshire uplands, she must build the picture from 
humbler material than any personal experience of high life in 
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the country. Heaven knows on what the fond old wcMnan's 
letter had set her brooding, to the n^lect of gay companions 
and good cheer. But perhaps some story she had once heard — 
something imagined or remembered — brought sharply and clearly 
before her half-closed eyes the figure of an elderly woman 
pottering about a house with heavy footfall, shaking hand, and 
a heart broken because there had gone from her a beloved child, 
who still lived, but far better had been dead. If it were so, the 
humbler figure might serve in all essentiak for the more exalted 
mourner. 

«* Edith I " said Mrs. Hunt sharply. " Don't set there like 
a statue. Whatn;^ are you thinking of ? '* 

Presently, in the restaurant hall, a sun-burnt, stalwart )roung 
man came up to Mrs. Cartwright and wished her a happy 
New Year. He was a Guardsman who had returned to town 
after having, to a certain extent, distinguished himself in the 
field. 

^^And the same to you, and many of them," said Mrs. 
Cartwright, without looking up from the pages of a book which 
the hall-porter had just procured for her. 

" I say," said the young man, confidentially, " I see you're 
with a party, but can't you shake 'em oflF and come on to the 
ball — with us ? I wish you would." 

^^ Not possible ! " said Mrs. Cartwright, putting down the 
book. ^^ Besides Fm so tired that I don't think I shall go 
at all." 

Upstairs, people were making a great noise. The head- 
waiter had beaten twelve times upon a gong, to simulate the 
midnight hour booming from Big Ben ; some hired singers had 
b^un chaunting ^^ Auld Lang Syne " ; many voices of amateurs 
joined in the chorus; and now, through the swinging hail- 
doors, the clanging peals of church bells floated in with the 
jingle of harness and the clatter of horses' hooft. 

Mr. Denville was in the vestibule, putring on his big fiir 
coat and muiRer, and telling the attendant that good people 
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were scarce and required careful wrapping up against the chill 
night air, while he contrived to knock down all the silk hats 
within reach and to upset the plate of sixpences and shillings 
invitingly laid out on a chair by the entrance. 

^*I wish you would," the young soldier was whispering. 
" We have a large box and there's several people you know. 
It's sure to be fun." And then, as Mr. Denville approached, he 
added some reflection about the folly of not "chucking over" 
such an undesirable acquaintance when requested to do so. 

" Who the deuce was that fellow you were talkin' to ? " 
asked Mr. Denville, rather angrily, while the tall Guardsman 
ascended the staircase. 

"Why, Chiddingfold, of course," said Mrs. Cartwright. 
" He was talking about you when you came up." 

"Hi! Chiddingfold! Chiddingfold, my dear fellow!" 
Mr. Denville roared. "I never recognized you. Most 
ridiculous thing ! Come down and have a drink — drink the 
New Year in," 

But Chiddingfold, leaning over the banisters, declined this 
invitation. 

" I really am too tired," said Mrs. Cartwright to Mrs. Hunt 
and Mrs. Gordon. " If I tried to dance I should just faint. It 
was so frightfully hot at that stupid play. I shall drive 
straight home and go to bed." 

Then she turned to Mr. Denville. 

" ril drive you with me, George, if you like." 

" If you like," said Mr. Denville. " Drive me how and 
where you lik& . . . Drive me out of my mind, you beautiful 
creature," he added, in a sudden access of gallantry. 

Mrs. Cartwright told her coachman, a small man buried in 
an immense fiir cape, to drive to Colosseum Mansions — on the 
first floor of which huge barracks her flat was situated. 

" / didn't want to go to the rotten ball," Mr. Denville was 
saying, for the third or fourth time. " But I couldn't think of 
an excuse. Racked my brain to get out of it — but couldn't 
think of an excuse. But you got me out of it. You did it so 
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jolly well, too. You arc an artful old girl when you like" — 
and then Mr. Denville began to sing in a tuneless voice : 

" Oh have you Kcn my girl ? 
Ain't she just a little pearl f 
Etc., etc, etc.'' 

^^ Don't make such a noise for Heaven's sake," said Mrs. 
Cartwright. And Mr. Denville, finding his music ill appre- 
ciated, fell into a sleepy, but resentful silence until the carriage 
stopped. 

^^Wait," said Mrs. Cartwright to the coachman ; and, 
without a word to her companion, she made her way through 
the stone hall and up the shallow stone staircase to her own 
door, which she opened with a latchkey. 

** Go into the drawing-room, Geoi^ge." 

Mr. Denville, who had followed, wearily leaning on the 
baluster rail and shuffling his feet firom step to step like a 
drowsy child coming home firom the pantomime, did as he was 
bidden. 

Mrs. Cartwright's maid had appeared in the little ball as 
soon as the key nuule itself audible in the lock. A good little 
maid, ready and waiting to take cloak and hn firom her 
mistress. 

" Well, you are 'ome early," George heard the servant say, 
as he made his way to the drawing-room fire. ^ Not bin to 
the ball after all ? Well I never 1 " 

It was a pretty little room. Parquetry floor, electric light 
under coloured shades, white wood ceiling, and overmantel 
rich with imitation carving, heavy tapestry curtains, Chippen- 
dale tables loaded with silver and photographs, more than one 
book here and there — in fact, the conventional, well-furnished 
flat drawing-room. 

Mr. Denville took up his position before the tiled hearth ; 
threw his fiir coat away, aiming at one of the amber satin 
chairs and attaining the parquetry floor ; thought of poking up 
a blaze with the little brass poker ; nearly fell into the fire ; 
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then stood wanning his brood back and stolidly musing until 
the return of the hostess. 

" Well, George ! '* said Mrs. Cartwright. « IVe been think- 
ing. And I'll tell you what it is. YouVe got to go home to 
jour mother.** 

" Got to go to the devil I ** said George. " What are jrou 
talking about ? *' 

^^ After what she says, you must go. You must go at 



** Look here — ^I don't know if you are tryin' to pull my 
leg. But I don't like it — it wounds me.'*i 

^I mean it, George. I'm in earnest. Your mother wants 
you." 

^And what's that got to do with you? Fd be much 
obliged if people would leave my mother's name alone. I'm 
not aware that you are a personal friend of the mater's. I'll 
swear I never introduced you to her." 

His pufiy cheeks had flushed redder, and his words came 
slow, but wonderfully well articulated under the eflR>rt of will 
made possible by his indignation. He stood glaring at her — 
with his crumpled white shirt, his soiled white waistcoat and 
faded white flower, a pitiable, oh, most pitiable, embodiment 
of ruin and degradation. Sodden with drink, destroyed by 
drink ; heart, brain, and soul decomposed and vrashed away by 
drink ; with really less self-control than a monkey, less rational 
affection than a toad, with thoughts and impulses no more 
reliable or valuable than alcoholic fumes rising off a vat, with 
intellect no more working than strong spirit can be said to 
work when it bubbles in a pot or seethes above a fire ; yet 
the wretched creature — Mrs. Cartwright forced herself to 
remember — was still wanted, badly wanted, down Wragford 
way. North Devon. 

" No— I am very fond of you, Edith. An' you have been 
very good to me. But there are some things I can't stand and, 
if you ask me, I call it deuced bad form." 

^^ But you made me read the letter, and I've been thinking. 
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Your mother may be ill. She reminds you she is old. Old 
people easily get ill, and, with them, it's always dangerous.'* 

"What d*you say? Don't talk so fisist," said George 
angrily. 

" I say she may be ill — now — ^very ill. For all you know, 
she may be dying." 

" Oh what a damn cruel thing to say — about the mater. 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! " and Mr. Denville's hi cheeks fell, his full 
lip dropped, and he burst into tears. 

" Oh, who told you that ? " he sobbed. " Wimpleford's 
been gettin' at you. It's some lie of his. I won't believe it ; " 
and he sank into a chair, and buried his face in his hands, 
sobbing violently. " The poor old mater— dyin* ! How do 
you know she's dyin' ? Why in hell haven't they got Sir John 
Thingumibob i Stingy devils ! " 

" Don't cry, George," said Mrs. Cartwright kindly ; and 
she put her hand on his shaking back. " Don't cry — I only 
said she may be ill, and that you ought to go and see her. 
Now, look here, I've found there's a train, on Sunday morn- 
ings, leaving at one-thirty. I found it in the A.B.C. It 
only goes Sunday mornings, but I suppose it's all right. I'll 
drive you over to Waterloo. There's heaps of time, and you 
can go down by that and be there before breakfast" 

" Of course I'll go," said George, looking up and taking 
his hands from his face. His poor swollen cheeks were wet 
and glistening, and streaked with dirt where his fingers had 
pressed them : his poor lack-lustre eyes were wet and 
bloodshot. 

*«Of course I'll go. And I'U take Sir John What's-his- 
name with me, if I have to drag the old hog out of his danm 
bed myself. The poor old mater I " he sobbed, and spluttered. 

" No — no. Go yourself, George. That's all she wants. 

And look here. Mabel says you left a suit of clothes in a bag 

in the bath-room — last time you dressed here. You must 

' change into them : and I'll lend you a tie — a red one. I 

should like you to look your best" 
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^^ You are a brick,'* said George almost cheerfully ; and 
then, immediately, he began to moan again. 

"But I haven*t any money. How the devil am I to 
buy a ticket ? They wouldn't trust me even if they knew 
the mater was dyin'. Oh, oh, oh ! I have only eighteen- 
pence," and he groped in his pockets. "I know that's all, 
'cos old Carper had to pay for the supper, and when I wanted 
to give the waiter a sovereign I promised him I hadn't 
got it" 

" I'll buy your ticket for you," said Mrs. Cartwright. 



Slowly and heavily, the long train dragged its way westward 
through the night, dropping coaches here and there in the 
darkness, and taking up parcel vans from wind-blown, desolate 
sidings in the grey flicker of dawn; till the cold morning light 
made it gleam like a dusty, frost-bitten snake as it crept out of 
its hole on the other side of Exeter station. With a grating 
of wheels and a creaking of axles, it wound over the alien 
metals leading northwards. Then, with a grunt and a jerk, as 
of pleasure in freedom from obligation to a rival company, it 
glided away on to its own property and faced the Devonshire 
slopes and valleys sparkling and white in the full rays of the 
wintry sun. 

Limp and drooping in the corner of a first-class carriage, 
with his back to the engine, his fur collar about his ears, a rug 
over his knees and a foot-warmer under his patent leather 
shoes, the Honourable George Denville was shown by the pale 
and frosty light, deep sunk in swinish slumber. 

The same kind friend who had so placed him — after 
purchasing his ticket and putting some loose silver in his 
pockets — had seen him locked into his compartment, under 
custody of a guard solemnly pledged to keep his charge warm 
in transit and duly and faithfully ensure delivery at the little 
North Devon station. Then the kind friend, having left a 
telegram to be despatched as soon as the oflice should open, had 
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driven home through the silent and slippery London streets, 
and had gone to bed. 

With the chirruping of birds in his ears, the tinkle of cow 
bells and church bells near and fu^ Mr. Denviile returned to 
consciousness — consciousness of a slightly acuter form than that 
of his evening hours, and wearily set himself to solve the riddle 
of his presence on the North Devon line at a wayside station 
not many miles from the land of his own peofrfe. His mouth 
was dry, and his collar and red silk tie were damp and heavy 
from perspiration. His head and his limbs ached ; his neck felt 
as if it had been dislocated ; and he knew that his fur cuflF was 
dusty and frdl of grit as drowsily he passed it across his fiice. 

Oh, yes — he was coming home. His mother had wished it 
and he had decided to gratify her, in a hurry, late last night 
He had made up his mind suddenly ; and here he was. Sunday 
morning I Quite so — and, with many a piglike grunt and 
splutter, the heavy head drooped again and Mr. Denviile fell 
back into the country of misty visions, mingled voices, and 
foggy oblivion. 

He was surprised to find a footman waiting on the platform, 
when the guard turned him out into the crisp bright air which 
felt like a cold bath ; and the footman was surprised to hear 
that there was no luggage for the cart. 

** *Er ladyship is waiting in the brome, sir," said the foot- 
man, taking the proffered ticket from the guard ; and Mr. 
Denviile, hunching his big shoulders and shivering, shuffled 
through the booking office to the outer door. 

**Well — he'm be back sune," said one of the porters, 
following the fiir coat with attentive eyes. 

" Yes. Sure enough, he'm be come hoam again," and the 
other porter added a west-country oath and shook his fist after 
the receding figure in rustic pantomime. 

" O my dear, you have come back," said Lady Wragford, 
clasping her son's hand as he seated himself by her side in the 
brougham. " You have come back. My boy, my boy I " 
And each word was gulped out in a voice struggling with 
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tears, and, at each little struggle, the thin delicate hand clutched 
the coarse one with a spasmodic and involuntary twitch of the 
muscles* 

The footman, a Londoner, took his place by the old coach- 
man, and the fine black horses, tossing their heads and snorting 
as the keen air entered their open nostrils, trotted away — over 
the stone bridge that spans the river Wimple, past church and 
school, and, with a break of pace, a checked canter, a quickly 
curbed bound or two, swung along the upland road which leads 
to Old Wragfbrd House. 

"*E looks a beauty, don't 'e,** the footman was whispering 
confidentially. ^^Just off the booze, I reckon. If you wos to 
prick *im the juice 'ud run out of *im.'* 

^ He'm be sune come hoam again,'' said the Devonshire 
coachman moodily, with eyes on the white, hard road where 
it showed above his horses' ears. 

** When I got your dear telegram, an hour ago, my heart 
nearly stopped beating — the joy of it, dear. You had it sent 
from Waterloo, didn't you, dear ? " 

^ What telegram i " Mr. Denville began to ask vaguely, 
but seeing the pink paper folded in his mother's hand, he nodded 
his head ; then, taking it from her, glanced at the message. 

^^I am coming home, as you wish. Honourable George 
DenviUe." 

^^ The way it was signed puzzled me for a moment, but 
then I understood that my darling was resdly coming, and that 
he had told some servant or ignorant person to telegraph the 
good news." 

"Yes," said the Honourable George, "that's about the 
size of It." 

" My own brave boy," the poor lady continued. " You 
are so big and strong," and she patted his arm, " but you look 
tired and pale after your journey. Our good air will build you 
up — will build you up in no time," and she stole a half fearful 
glance at his hce and then withdrew her eyes quickly. 
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^^ Tell me, dear, when was it that you made up your mind 
to come back to me ? " 

** Well," said George, thoughtfully, "only yesterday. To 
tell you the truth, I got the funks on board, last night. 
Got it into my head, suddenly, that you were ill — regularly 
bad." 

Lady Wragfbrd began to tremble. 

" When did you think that i What time of night ynts 
it ? " she asked eagerly. 

" Oh late — devilish late — ^I know that." 

"After midnight?" 

" Yes, I suppose so," said George. " But you ain*t ill, an 
you? You look pretty fit I regularly got the funks on 
board that you were desperately bad." 

" My darling," cried the mother, bursting into tears. " My 
darling boy," and she clutched his arm convulsively. 

The parson standing by the vestry door had iaktn ofiF his 
hat as they passed ; the two schoolmistresses, returning arm in 
arm from early service, had bowed to the flying wheels ; caps 
were touched and hats do£fed on either side. Where the 
brougham rattled by the noble fiurmhouses, solid and weather- 
tight as fortresses, built of the clean west-country stone by the 
good Earl John eighty years ago, where the horses' hoofs rung 
out louder and clearer under the great walls of churchlike 
bams and outbuildings, men and women and children made 
reverence and stood staring. 

From beneath dipt yew porches, and leaning on oak gates, 
the apple-£su:ed matrons and sturdy grey-haired yeomen looked 
after the varnished panels. All along the stone-edged road, his 
own people crept out from homestead and cottage and stable — 
and groaned as the carriage swept by. 

They had all felt the weight of his hand upon them — as 
certainly and as heavily as though they had been his serfs and 
he the prince of some vast estate in further Russia. In the 
sweat of their brows and the labour of their hands each one 
had suffered something, forgone some hope, missed some joy. 
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for his sake. To them he was an ogre, a devouring monster, 
a maw to glut — with their all. 

** He'm bin swallowing the chalk sore needed and promised 
by lardship to my ridge pastures," groaned one. ^^ Bin filling 
his belly with galvanized guttering to keep my yard dry foot, 
and now come back for more,'* groaned another. ^^ Bin spend- 
ing my surfiice drains to his wenches," and so on and so forth. 

And yet, with that strange instinct which gives wisdom to 
the dullest to trace out the cause of personal injury through 
the most complex and involved labyrinth of circumstances, 
they understood^ however queerly they worded their complaint. 
They understood that they were made to suffer, unjustly, 
foolishly, uselessly. From the grave and venerable rector to 
the idlest child at the village school, each and all had grasped 
the problem and mastered it. The babbling child had felt the 
pinch and burden of it, as surely as the ex-fellow of his college, 
and could have laid the matter before you as lucidly and as 
convincingly. 

** *Tis feirly hopeless. He'm best in Nebriates Hoam now. 
Should a just bin bankrupted and left years ago.*' 

You would have found the answer, glib and smooth, on 
baby lips and in a piping treble, wherever you sought it among 
the little ones. 

That which was a mystery to friends and relatives — how 
one swollen yotmg man, entirely dependent on his father, with 
no expectations but his parents' good will, can bring utter and 
most damnable ruin on a whole family — was clear as noonday 
to these slow-witted rustics. First they saw the palpable signs 
of the ruin : great signs and little signs, ever3rthing that eye 
could see. The brougham of antique shape; the tarnished 
brass, the fsiding coronet on the cracking p>anel ; the teeth in 
the mouths of the black horses, the last of that noble stud of 
horses which his lordship loved to breed, teeth indicating 
extreme age and fast-coming decrepitude ; the shockingly old- 
fashioned shape of her ladyship's mantle, made in Exeter and 
rusty with wear ; closed rooms, and barren walls with patches 
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of fresher coloured paper where the pictures used to hang; 
discharged servants ; worn-out liveries ; empty hall% blistering 
paint, decaying timber, shifted tiles, missing slates, plate boxes 
used to store apples, strong cupboards and safes with the locks 
full of cobweb and just — close fist and short commons. They 
saw and understood^-«aw his lordship, in pepper and salt 
instead of pink, slink down to the meet of the fox-hounds 
which once were his, a shabby old man <m a shabby old horse ; 
and their minds hardened against him because of the foUy of 
the thing. They understood and made allowances for pride- 
as some of his well-to-do friends never did. Pride is a fine 
thing, but a man should know when he is beaten : and the old 
man should have known that years ago. 

They knew that A/, the enemy, was aware that he held 
them all in the boUow of his hand and that he would surely 
squeeze them dry. That he, too, understood what pride 
meant and that he intended pride should be paid for. Without 
one redeeming touch of grandness in his vices, he would carry 
through the mystery to the remorseless end and show the 
world how a fiunily, a community, a territory, can be spent 
with nothing on the face of the whole broad earth to ^ow for 
the spending. If a glass of brandy-and-water in London cost 
a thousand pounds to Wragford, he would still gulp it down 
when athirst. A prey to everything vile, everything foul, 
everything dishonouring, clever in nothing but the manufacture 
of di^race, the particular and well-thought-out smirch upon 
the good name which that pride most dreaded : — of course, so 
long as you paid, he was the bottomless pit itself. Pay and 
send him abroad, pay and send him to the col<mies, and he 
would come back to extract more. Pay and send him to the 
Devil and the Devil would write home to say he had com- 
mitted an act which, if not illegal in Hell, came so perilously 
near the Devil's Law of Felony that your wisest, and indeed 
only, course was to pay and fetch him away. Then why go 
on fighting i Why not own yourself beaten, and quit fighting 
and paying, and leave him to the DeviPs Law i 
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This was the view of all his own people, as they came out 
in the sparkling sunlight, at the glad birth of the New Year, 
and cursed him as he rolled by.— Cursed him by their leaky 
roofs and broken walls and undrained fields, by the lack of 
allowance in hard times, by forced sales and poor markets, by 
their neglected cricket groimds and exploded clubs, by winter 
dole refused, and Christmas feast suspended, by children's 
cloaks withdrawn and grannies' tea withheld ; — by the totally 
vanished sovereign and the painfully rare half-crown, they 
cursed him from the bottom of their hearts, as he passed 
homeward. 

In the name of soimd and substantial repair, in the name 
of give-and-take, kind landlords and good tenants, permanent 
improvements and rent after the rate of five per centum per 
annum thereon, was there any sense, justice, or reason in 
letting the mystery run its course? Well, there was one 
reason — ^and the tenants knew that too. 

His mother, who loved him, willed it so. It would break 
her heart to abandon him to his fiite. 

She was speaking now, as the elderly blacks gallantly 
breasted the hill below the park gates. 

" I don't say that it was exactly a miracle, dear," she was 
tremulously explaining. ^^ It was His infinite goodness surely 
working, as it works always, and there is no miracle in that. 

But, still Mary had left me, and I was all alone, with the 

curtains drawn tight to shut out the sound of the joy bells." 

" They do make a row,'* said George kindly. 

*^ You don't know how I have suffered through the long 
year, without once looking on your face, and then I thought of 
the New Year that they were ringing in without you. We 
had no servants' ball, you know— *and I cried, dear, oh, I 
cried my eyes out, while I knelt and tried to pray." 

^^ I hope you had a fire in the room," said George. 

^^I prayed, and, at last, I grew calmer and my prayers 
seemed to go upy dear. I felt that it was good prayer. I prayed 
Him to send you home — I implored His divine intercession. 
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I besought Him to send one of His Angels of Pity to soften 
your heart, my darling, and turn your thoughts to your poor 
old mother's misery. 

^* And then,'' her ladyship continued, swayed by a gust of 
emotion and shaking with fervour, ^^ I slept calmly and peace- 
fully, as I haven't done for a year : and, in the morning, they 
woke me with your dear message in their hands. My boy, my 
boy I Then I knew that He had heard my prayer and, in His 
mercy, prompt as the lightning, but bountiful as the sun, had 
flashed His command upon you to come home by the first train." 
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I 

YOUNG Mr. Francis Bray had good health, good 
means, good looks. He was quite independent — ^with- 
out parents, guardians, cousins, or aunts to wony or 
molest him ; with no irksome tasks to perform, no onerous duties 
to evade ; with only himself to think of. One might well feel 
envy when one considered how handsomely Fate had dealt 
with him. But really he was like a well-rigged, well-found 
ship sent upon the sea of life with insufficient sailing orders. 
He went no steadfast voyage, but just where it seemed best at 
the moment. 

Thus, in the drowsy summer weather, running before the 
light winds of chance, he had come to Greyport on the south 
coast. An idle friend had been with him, but had foimd the 
place boring and had gone. Mr. Frank stayed on by himself, 
and found the place amusing — because of a girl. 

Ethel was the very nicest sea-side girl you ever saw, tall and 
slim, neat and trim, pretty and pert ; but with sadness as well 
as laughter in her blue eyes — like the blue sea. Her hair was 
of that attractive dark brown which flashes red in bright sim- 
shine or strong electric light ; her £eice was just brown enough 
to make her teeth seem dazzlingly white ; but her hands were 
so brown that at a little distance she seemed to be wearing , 
gloves. She scarcely ever wore real gloves. Her £ivourite 
dress had been made at home, and the whole thing cost less 
than thirty shillings. It was blue, with large white spots, and 
the blue kept itself to itself when you washed it ; the top part, 
or bodice, and the underpart, or skirt, were divided or kept 
u 289 
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together by a white leather belt ; and round the neck of it was 
a soft collar made of lace of the very cheapest description. 
Mr. Frank Bray liked the dress immensely, and when he 
walked with it up and down the promenades and piers — and 
he did so constantly — ^these two tall young people made a fine 
pair. It seemed to old folk on the benches and in the bath 
chairs that Fate had linked the couple and set them moving 
together. 

Sometimes the young man sqiiabbled with the dress, was 
petulant, fretful, almost rude ; and when he was rude he was 
promptly called to order. 

^^EtbeL Who was that ass that stopped you — and what 
the dickens was he talking about ? " 

While Miss Ethel Morgan chatted with the other young 
man, Mr. Frank Bray had stood by the promenade railings, 
and, setting his clean-shaved hot as a flint, had stared down 
in haughty contempt, at the harbour, the two stone piers, the 
pleasure steamer, and the toiu-ists crawling like black ants about 
the black landing-stage. 

^^He is not an ass,*' and Miss Ethel's blue eyes flashed 
indignantly. ^^ He is an old friend — and please to remember 
you are quite a new one." 

Then, as he walked on in glum and dumb and stupid dis- 
content, she laughed. 

" How silly you are. You know you don't mind a bit — 
really — who 1 1^ to or how long I talk to them." 

But he did mind. It was she who made the place amusing 
by walking and talking with him, and if she walked and talked 
with any one else, he felt immediately that his occupation was 
gone and that he must pack his portmanteau and take the 
train to London. 

^^ He ought to be a very old friend indeed for you to let 
him stop you like that, and talk to you in such a free-and-easy 
way. If you know him so well, why don't you tell him to 
take his hands out of his pockets when he is speaking to a 
Udy? Who is he?" 
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Ethel laughed suid did not answer ; but, after a few more 
such questions, she flashed her e^es again. 

<^ Why shouldn't I talk to who I choose ? ITou have no right 
to object'* 

Poor Ethel always came back to that, and it always jarred. 
It always set him thinking. She said it in all innocence. It 
was a plain statement of fact — given with a nice girl's proper 
defiance : not in the least a nasty, crafty, leading-up phrase 
intended to put him in trouble. But it set him thinking that 
perhaps it was time to pack the portmanteau and go to seek 
amusement somewhere else. 

But he did not pack. He stayed on — at the big hotel on the 
east cliff. Of a hot, sleepy afternoon, when he had eaten his 
good lunch, drunk his cup of coflFee, and smoked his cigar, he 
would come lazily out beneath the striped awning of the porch 
and lazily stretch himself, while he stared at Greyportas though 
he had never seen it before. 

On the east cliff there is the big hotel, a bandstand, a 
long promenade, and then open country — hedgeless cornfields, 
with the white difis lessening till they drop into a sandy bay, 
where stands the queer hospital with its patients, wrapped in 
rugs, dozing in the sunlight upon the granite^walled terrace. 
The hospital is the end of the east diff— the end of the world 
one might almost say. 

Then, in the middle, you have Greyport's busy harbour, 
the narrow crowded streets of the town, stretching Inck inland 
to a quite considerable distance, ftiU of noisy visitors and 
trippers, costermongers' barrows, chars-jk-bancs, nigger minstrds, 
and what not ugly and unwelcome. But beyond all this noise 
and vulgarity and ignorant happiness, the west diff rises 
sharply to give you, on top, another bandstand and prome- 
nade, wide peaceful lawns and spacious crescents, the dub- 
house, with the innumerable villas, cottages, bungalows of the 
residents. 

Ethel Morgan and her family were residents, not visitors : 
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so it was on the west diflF that Mr. Bray always locdLed for 
Ethel. 

As he came questing from cliff to cliff, it used to seem to 
him that the town was fiill and yet empty. He passed through 
meaningless throngs, a confused and senseless babel, ugly sights 
and ugly sounds, until all at once everything changed and 
became all right again. He had seen the white poiasol, or die 
white spots on the blue ground that he was looking for. It 
was all right. She was on the end seat, farthest horn the band, 
a long way off. All right now — no hurry. 

It was not that the sight of her nuule the sunlight brighter 
or the music sweeter, or that it caused his heart to leap and 
his pulse to flutter — but it had this undoubted power : it turned 
Greyport from a meaningless, bcuring, rotten sort of place into 
a pleasant amusing resort for a summer holiday. 

** Reading a letter, I see." 

<* Yes," said Ethel, smiling. <* How clever of you to see 
that ; " and, as he sat down beside her, she folded the iimsy 
sheets of her letter and patted them lovingly. ^ You see evtry- 
thing. But did you see Dick or Raleigh on your way up ? " 

" Yes. I saw them both." 

" What are they doing ? " 

** They have gone for a bicycle ride." 

^Then you gave them the moneyv You really are a dear 
to them " 

Dick and Raleigh were Ethel's small brothers. They 
were two brown-fiured little shrimps who dressed in blue 
flannel shirts and white flannel knickers, who were habitually 
coatless, and whose passionate delight it was to hire bicjrdes 
and go for an hour's fririoiis riding. Mr. Bray had, on more 
than one occasion, given them the necessary shilling apiece to 
set them spinning while he loimged with Ethel. They would 
come back radiantly perspiring, to thank their benefiictor and 
to enjoy his society. For his largesse and his affiibility and 
bis attention to sister Ethel, Raleigh and Dick really loved their 
big friend Mr. Bray. 
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^^You are a dear to have given them the money/' said 
Ethel cordially, and then sadness showed in the kind bkie eyes. 
^^ Poor little chaps. They are going to school in a week." 

Mr. Bray knew nearly all the £unily by now, and all about 
the £unily. The head of it was Captain Morpm : the tall 
thin man who passed his children without recognizing them — 
not because he wished to cut them, but because he was on his 
way to fisLj whist at the white-fronted club, and already his 
eager thoughts had reached the card-room and were busy 
unpacking the cards, shuffling, and perhaps misdealing because 
again he had omitted to extract ^^ the jolly joker.** On very 
hot dajrs Captain Morg^ wore white duck trousers. He 
played hb shilling whist from tea-time to dinner, and again in 
the evening if they could make up a rubber — and really that 
was all one could say about Captain Morgan. Mr. Bray had 
wondered if by any chance the captain, seeing him and Ethel 
sitting together, would think it his duty to ask Mr. Bray what 
were his intentions. Mr. Bray would of course have answered 
that he was quite without intentions of any sort. But he soon 
came to understand that the head of the fiunily was like the 
head of a mountain — half its time in the clouds. 

There was another sister, Harriet, who was not good-look- 
ing like pretty Ethel. In fact, she was ahnost plain. She had 
weak eyes and wore ugly glasses with gold rims. Ethel said 
her heart was made of gold also ; but she was shy : with the 
hesitating gait and awkward gestures of very short-sighted 
people ; and Mr. Bray did not trouble himself about her. 

Irene, still another sister, at seventeen had been far, hx better- 
looking than Ethel. Miss Ethel assured him of this fact, and 
her blue eyes were veiled with sadness while she dwelt on 
Irene's beauty. But Irene was dead, so she too was quite out 
of the running, and Mr. Bray did not bother about hr. 

Poor mamma was a confirmed invalid. She lay on a sofii 
all day long — an invisible presence, so far as visitors were con- 
cerned ; a low voice sounding through an open door ; still 
perhaps a presiding spirit of home ^ but to casual visitors, nothing 
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at all| an unseen phantom that would never come from the 
darkness to show itself and frighten one. Going out and 
coming in, Ethel always entered poor mamma's room, and 
spent a few minutes with the gende home-spirit. That was 
all mamma seemed to expect of her children — that they would 
report themselves whenever they were at leisure. 

Beyond the home circle, out of reach of the invalid's feverish 
hand, &r beyond the carrying power of her low voice, there 
were Ethel's two big brothers — David and BilL David was in 
Australia ; it was some time since the family had beard from 
him ; and there was anxiety. Bill was in the States, on a ranch, 
doing well ; and he wrote home frequently — interminable letters 
in a great schoolboy hand on thin paper. They were family 
letters, for all to read in turn. Mr. Bray did not, in mith, 
harass himself with any serious thoughts for Bill and David, but 
he was compelled to talk about them because Ethel was so 
fond of them. 

^ We have heard from Bill again," said Ethel, smoothing 
the rumpled sheets. ^^I only wish we could hear from David." 

^^Oh, I expect David's all right. Where is he, do you 
say?" 

^ In Australia — Melbourne, when we last heard. Father 
says he thinks he has completely gone under. He said that at 
dinner last night. He said David is probably ashamed to own 
it — but very likely he has gone under altogether." 

"Oh, let's hope not," said Mr. Bray politely. "What 
does he say for himself in the letter ? " 

« This is from Bill— I just told you." 

" I beg your pardon, of course. Well, what does Bill say 
for himself?" 

" Heaps and heaps. He writes so splendidly," said Ethel 
with enthusiasm. " Describes everything so that you feel you 
are there. I believe old Bill would make his fortime if he ever 
took to writing books." 

" I should stick to cattle^punching if I were Bill." 

" Would you ? But you don't know what a hard life it is. 
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. . . Look here. I haven't finished it yet,** and Ethel drew 
closer to him on the bench. ** You may read it with me — if 
you like," 

Mr. Frank Bray always liked sitting close to Ethel : so, 
looking over her shoulder, he glanced here and there at Bill's 
letter, while she read greedily. 

"... Then we three slept out again.'* — It seemed the 
usual cattle-punching yarn, without beginning, middle, or end. 
— " You must remember nothing had passed our lips since that 
coffee which I mentioned on the day before yesterday. The 
beasts had disappeared like smoke over the skyline, and we 
knew now if we did not round them up before we touched the 
foothills we were all done brown," etc., etc. 

Glancing here and there, sitting quite close to Ethel, Mr. 
Frank seemed to recognize the sort of rough material from 
which Bret Harte and other masters wove their delightful 
tales ; but, in Bill's uncertain hand, it seemed to Frank devoid 
of all interest. 

" Dear old Bill," said Ethel, folding her letter and putting 
it away, " I do admire him for his pluck — and his grit. He 
will do big things before he comes back to us." 

**I hope he will," said Mr. Bray. "Anyhow, I don't see 
why your father should say he has gone under." 

"He said that of Davidy** said Ethel very reproachfully. 
" This is Bill— as I told you." 

" Yes — of course. I beg your pardon. The fact is, my 
mind had wandered. Look here, Ethel. I was thinking — the 
band plays on the east cliff to-nighf— just outside the hotel. 
Couldn't you come and listen to the band — about nine o'clock 
— or say, a quarter past ? " 

"I could if I wanted to," said Ethel, "but I'm not sure 
that I do." 

It really was time to pack at last. He had stayed at the 
big hotel until he was the oldest inhabitant. But now, with 
ten warm September days ruled off the calendar, an uncle and 
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some partridges in Hampshire were calling for him. It was 
time to go. 

In these drowsy lazy days he had seen more and more of 
the Morgan fiunily, and more and more of Ethel. He and she 
made a handsome pair, strolling round the bandstand, where 
the lamplight and the moonlight threw fantastic shadows and 
made one's straw hat yellow on one side and white on the 
other, or sauntering bx afield in the gay sunlight — as hr as, 
and sometimes fiuther than, the sandy bay where the poor 
consumptive patients lay smiling in the rugs which Charity 
had wrapt about them. Old folk on penny chairs or in half- 
crown flies thought they were an engaged couple. 

That was nonsense, a foolish jimiping to conclusions — ^as 
Ethel told her little brother, Raleigh. 

^^He loves you more than his dinner,'* said Raleigh, 
*^ because he came out before it was half over — and there was 
to be ices. I asked him, and he said there was to be ices." 

They all liked Mr. Frank. He might go to tea at Myrtle 
Villa whenever he cared to do so. 

^^ A very gendemanly young fellow," said papa. ^^ More 
so than his friend — what was his name ? — who introduced him 



to us." 



In or out of his duck trousers, in hot weather or cool 
weather, papa was quite the gentleman. He had begun b'fie 
with a large estate and a handsome income ; he had been in a 
crack regiment ; he had enjoyed the friendship of great people ; 
but now, nothing whatever seemed to be left of these splendours 
except the duck trousers and some faded photographs. Mr. 
Frank, sitting at tea with the family, was conscious of some- 
thing vague and hazy in his host — a man detached from 
realities, a man in the clouds, a man who never would ask 
troublesome questions. 

^^They tell me," said Captain Morgan, <<that you spoil 
those two boys ; " and he looked at the little fellows as though 
they were any one's boys but his. ** Thank you, Ethel, dear. 
Yes, I would like another cup. . . . Are you a whist-player i 
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No ? " and he smiled. ^* Have you considered the risk you are 
running ? You are preparing for yourself a sad old age.** 

Mr. Frank could play whist well enough, but he was too 
wise to say sa He much preferred walking outside the club 
with Ethel to playing cards inside the club with papa. 

Because he was going to-morrow, he was most particular 
that Ethel should pr<miise to walk with him and talk with him 
on this, his last evening. But, unexpectedly, Ethel refused. 

^<I can't to-night. I have an engagement I meant to 
tell you." • 

^ Can't you get out of the engagement? What is the 
engagement ? '' 

^<I am going to the Hippodrome/' 

" Oh I say, what rot Who with ? " 

<^ I shan't tell you, if you ask like that" 

Then he was angry and rude — talking about "asses," of 
being chucked for any ass who would take her to a circus, etc ; 
and Ethel very properly flashed defiance at him. 

" Who are you going with ? " 

"I shan't say. You have no right to inquire." 

Poor Ethel— she always came back to that 

Deserted thus on his very last evening, he marched about 
the town in a lordly, angry fashion — smoking a big cigar, and 
ready to quarrel with anybody — saying ** where the devil arc 
you coming to^ sir ? " and all that sort of thing, if any one did 
so much as to brush his arm in the crowd at the bottom of 
Harbour Street He was just as angry as angry can be, 
because Ethel had deprived him of his last evening's amusement 

At half-past ten he was swaggering through the crowd by 
the Hippodrome as the delighted audience came out into the 
narrow street He thought he might see truant Ethel, and, 
affecting not to see her, walk past her with his hat on his head 
and his cigar in his mouth. If her cavalier was that grinning 
ass who wore the LZ. ribbon, they would certainly be in the 
most expensive seats : so he looked for Ethel in the throng 
coming from the stalls. But it happened that Ethel had been 
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with two cavaliers to the cheaper seats at the top of the great 
building. She came down the stone staircase hand in hand 
with her double escort. Her pretty fiice was flushed, and her 
kind eyes were bright with happiness — ^the best of all happiness : 
the sort that springs Arom giving happiness to others. She had 
saved up her money to cheer her two little brothers with this 
great treat. It was their last evening also : Dick and Raleigh 
were going back to school to-morrow. 

** Yes,** she told Mr. Frank. "And you might have come 
too. I was going to ask you — because — because Raleigh 
wanted you. Only you were so horrid and unkind ** 

Then his heart melted. He threw away his cigar and 
dropped his haughty manner. He took them all three into a 
gaslit shop and bought sherbet and almond rock for the little 
boys, and iced cofiee and a box of chocolates for her. 

He walked home with them as slowly as he could make 
them walk, because he wanted to be with her as long as he 
possibly could. He felt that — although it was eleven o'clock — 
he could not part with her. And at the door of Myrtle Villa 
he told her so. 

" Ethel. Come for one turn with me.** 

The household had gone to bed ^ the house was dark ; a 
grumbling sleepy servant, who had opened the door, was 
waiting to close it again. 

" Oh no,** said Ethel. '* I can't keep Eliza up any longer 
— and, besides — I don't think mother would like it." 

It was strange to hear the invalid spoken of thus as a force. 
Here in the shadow outside the dark house, it was pretty to 
hear the hidden yet presiding home-spirit invoked thus un- 
expectedly ; but he continued to plead. 

" Ethel. My last night — just one walk in the moonlight 
on the pier.** 

Then Dick and Raleigh both offered to sit up for Ethel. 

" Eliza can go to bed,*' said Raleigh. " You won't be 
long. We'll let you in. Go with him, Ethel — because he is 
such a brick." 
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<< You're a brick too/' said Frank ; and he took Ethel's 
hand and led her away. 

"Very well— one turn," said Ethel. 

Hand in hand they went down the stone steps to the 
deserted pier. At the foot of the steps it was all mystery and 
darkness : black shadows thrown Arom high walls of warehouse 
and sheds, greyness and vagueness in which one could scarcely 
see the capstans, chains, and coik of rope. But beyond the 
shadows, the stone pavement stretched away clear and bright 
to the very end of the pier. 

He guided her very carefully, with his arm round her waist, 
through all the shadows ; and, when they came out into the 
moonlight and were standing by the granite parapet to watch 
the moonbeams on the water, he took her in both his arms and 
kissed her again and again. 

"Don't," said Ethel in a whisper. 

"But I am going to-morrow;" and he held her fiut 
"Why not?" 

" You know very well — you have no right." She would 
come back to that. "You know it's wrong," and she began 
to cry. " Besides — it is unkind to want to make me fond of 
you, when you don't really care for me." 

Then he nearly said something rash — something that he 
might have regretted saying, later on* But he pulled himself 
together — just in time. His arms dropped away ; he stepped 
back a pace ; and he said, most lamely and tamely — 

"Ethel — what a little dear you are. What a dear kind 
girl — so good to her brothers " 

"Not good— if I keep them out of their beds," said Ethel 
with a sob. And then, drying her eyes : " Come. Let me go 
back now." 

They walked home to the sleeping house, side by side ; but 
with no guarding arm for her — not even linked fingers. The 
little boys were waiting in the doorway ; and Mr. Frank, after 
fumbling in his waistcoat pocket, gave each a tip to get tuck 
with at school. 
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" Crikey," said little Raleigh, feeling his tip in the dark- 
ness. ^^ It's a sovereign — I believe. Do you really mean it f ** 

Such largesse took the breath away from both litde boys, 
and their sister was quite overwhelmed. 

In the daikness she turned towards their generous friend 
and held up her hcc to be kissed. The soft cheek was wet 
and cold, and the warm lips, when he found them, were 
trembling. 

'< Good-bye,'' whispered Ethel. 

He went to London next day, and in the train invisible 
strings seemed to be drawing him back to Greyport. He was 
thinking of the girl and of her £unily. The fitther was a 
gentleman — ^you could not doubt it : she was a thoroughly 
good girl — ^he was quite sure of that. There was absolutely 
nothing against her. A sweet and happy girl by nature, with 
now and then that touch of sadness in her thoughts which 
comes from wide-extending sympathy. How good and kind she 
was to the little school brats, Raleigh and Dick ; and how they 
loved her. And he thought of her going in and out of her 
mother's darkened room, before and after every walk on pier or 
sands. She never forgot to report herself 

His bq;garly income— of ten or eleven hundred a year — 
would seem wealth beyond the dreams of avarice to this sea-stde 
family. The £unily would all welcome him with open arms. 
They two could live somewhere by the sea — in a pretty red 
house with white wood-work and striped sun blinds; and 
through the open windows, in every month of the jrear, the 
fresh sea wind would blow health to their tanned faces. He 
would play golf all day — good sea-side golf, and she should 
have a little pony cart and drive out and talk to him between 
two rounds. In a few years she would bring with her little 
sun-burnt children, in white bonnets or straw hats, to have tea 
with dada at the links for the first time in their young lives. 
As he thought of it, those invisible strings seemed to tighten 
ro\md his heart and to draw him back. It was as though. 
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plainly, now. Fate was making him a definite offer, at a fixed 
price. And he was thinking if he should paj the price or 
refuse the ofier. 

It would mean the surrender of freedom, of the power to go 
or to stay as the fancy of the moment prompted. No more to 
lounge at ease in his fine London club; no more running about 
the continent with bachelor pals ; no more cautiously indulge 
bachelor dissiparion — no more sport: a few days* racing, hunting 
on hireling hunters, shooting other men's birds, maldng light 
love to other men's wives and daughters. No more dinner- 
parties, no more country-house visits — he was popular and had 
many friends. No more amusenunt of any sort or kind — that 
is what it meant in plain words. But he was nearer thirty 
than twenty-five — had not he enjoyed enough amusement ? 
Might not happiness be a fair exchsmge for pleasure ? 

He had no troublesome relatives to interfere with him. The 
rich uncle down in Hampshire, whose partridges were calling 
him, was a jolly old bachelor who would not care a snuff of a 
candle. Four, five, possibly six thousand a year had old uncle 
Jack — with no one to make use of his money after him, unless 
it was nephew Frank. It would be a pity to huff the old boy — 
but there was no risk of that. He would not care a tinker's 
danm whether Frank married or remained single. No risk 
there. And if the hale and hearty old man did his duty — ^well 
then, something better than a cottage near the links and a 
governess cart in the years that were coming. 

The train carried him swiftly across the flat brown fields 
and up the long slopes, through miles of hop gardens, by chalk 
cuttings and in dark tunnels, and then showed him his last 
glimpse of the sea — far-off, silver flashing, diamonds sparkling, 
a glitter and a glory that fkded while he looked. But that last 
glimpse made the strings tighten and drag most painfully — so 
that his whole heart throbbed and ached. 

While the queer sensation continued, he almost made up 
his mind to go back by the next train — or at any rate to-morrow 
— and ask Ethel to cut the strings for him, or rearrange them 
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in such a manner that he might wear them for the rest of his 
life without pain. 

A night or two afterwards he was talking to one of the 
oldest members in the smoking-room of his fine London dub. 
This was a white-haired, cynical old member who was not 
greatly beloved. 

" Where d*yc say you're going i ** 

^^ Germany/' said Frank, ^^when I come back from my 
uncle's place. I shall stop a few days at Ostend — I like Ostend 
out of the season — and I mean to have a flutter at the tables — 
but I don't want to do anjrthing rash." 

<<Oh, you won't do that," and the old fellow laughed 
cynically and offensively. ** You won't hurt yourself. Your 
bump of caution reaches halfway round your head." 

Mr. Bray marched away to the other end of the room and 
drank his whisky and soda by himself. He was ofiended and 
had seriously thought of reading the white-haired member a 
lesson. He had been inclined to say : ^^ Look here. Did you 
mean to be ofiensive, or are you the sort of old curmudgeon that 
doesn't understand ? " But he did not say it : he only thought 
about it. 

You see, the fact was : as he thought, he knew that the old 
curmudgeon had told him the truth. He knew that. He knew 
it best of all when he thought of the long jolly letter which he 
had written that morning — ^to Ethel. 

. . • *<I look forward to coming back next year, and to 
finding you all flourishing. Please send my regards to Raleigh 
and to Dick." . . . 

It was all very jolly, but it was " Good-bye, Ethel." He 
could not pay the price. 



n 

Hb did not go to Greyport next year, or the year after. 
He heard no more of his Greyport firiends, and he never wrote 
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to ask for news. He was abroad — ^travelling with his oldest 
pal — when again he was reminded of them. 

** Frank. You know when we were at Greyport Well, 

do you remember that rather jolly girl — Ethel Morgan ? . . . I 
hear her Other's dead. I wonder what on earth they'll do now. 
They hadn't a penny among them." 

Thinking of it for a little while, he understood what had 
happened. He knew the world. He, standing sheltered and 
secure, had often observed the effect of storm. The cruel tide 
of life had swept over Myrtle Villa and utterly submerged it. 
This sea-side ^mily had gone under or were feebly, though 
desperately, battling in the waves. Rough luck 1 

Travelling abroad, lounging at home, seeking amusement 
wherever chsmce pointed a guiding finger, Mr. Bray grew slowly 
older. 

He was thirty-three, thirty-four, and amusement was be- 
coming harder to find. The zest was going out of things. He 
spent much time down in Hampshire with his uncle, who had 
now definitely promised to make him heir to wood and field, 
house and barn, stocks and shares, and all else that Death renders 
useless to its owner. Lazily walking round the estate and 
thinking that ere very long it would be his, he languidly 
wondered what he would do with it. He was only sure of one 
thing. He would sack Mrs. Bryant, the housekeeper. She was 
presuming, if not impudent 

One autumn he was passing through London, with un- 
settled plans, at a loose end, waiting for a letter from a pal, and 
compelled to stay for a few nights at his rooms in Jermyn Street. 
His club was closed for repairs, and the members were quartered 
on a horrid, new, bankrupt kind of establishment that also called 
itself a club ; he was without friends, totally deprived of amuse- 
ment ; it was the hot dead time of the year when London is 
absolutely hatefuL 

He never saw a soul he knew, until one evening on an 
omnibus he saw Ethel. 

He was almost sure the moment he saw her, and hejxunped 
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at the footboard, clambered up the lurching staircase, and sat 
down on the seat behind her — in order to make quite sure. 

She was on the front seat of all, stooping forward, and talk- 
ing to the driver in a friendly, ea^ fashion. At the sound of 
her voice, he knew he had made no mistake. 

"Ethel!" 

'' Frank r 

** What are you doing ? Where are jrou going ? " 

"I am going for a ride — as fStur as the 'bus goes — for 
fresh air/* 

" May I come with you ? '• 

" It is a public vehicle," said Ethel, smiling. ^ Come with 
me — if you are not too proud — to ride with a shop-girl. I have 
to work for my living now, you know. I am in Pryce Brothers 
— Dryden Street — just out of Oxford Street. Say you have 
heard of it. It*s the coming shop." 

She had flushed fiuntly when she spoke of herself as a shop- 
girl, and then had spoken of the shop bravely and defiantly, as 
though ashamed of the blush. 

She was dressed in black, and she seemed taller and thinner 
than as he remembered her. She was neat and trim as of old, 
but to his eye her frock was shabby from long wear, and the 
black gloves that she carried in her white hands were painfully 
shabby. Those sunburn-gloves of hers had vanished for ever. 
The sun-burnt fsu:e had become strangely pale, and the blue eyes 
seemed less bright but much larger. 

Yet pale Ethel was as pretty — in another sort of way — as 
brown Ethel. As he sat on the jolting seat beside her, base 
thoughts as well as kind thoughts passed through his mind. 
He was thinking of the effects of storm, of the struggle with 
cruel forces, of the temptations of a shop-girl's life. Pretty, 
lonely shop-girls who ride on 'buses sometimes lode for chance 
companions to aid them in the struggle. 

But very soon, at the sound of her voice as she talked to 
him, at the sight of the worn gloves as she twisted them in her 
fingers, such ugly thoughts ceased to present themselves. She 
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was of course completely virtuous. His heart melted as she 
told her story. 

The cruel wave had rolled over all. It is alwa]rs horrible 
to hear of — though one knows the sort of thing so well. Mother 
dead. Sister Harriet, a governess in Russia — but often ill — 
threatened with the loss of eyesight ^^ She worked her eyes too 
hard — after the death of my father." The small brothers at a 
charitable institution — ^masonic schools. 

^^My fether was a freemason, you know, and his fiither was 
Grand Provincial Something — anyhow, the biggest mason in 
South Wales, so they got them both in — first Dick, then 
Raleigh. Poor little chape,'' and Ethel suddenly b^an to blow 
her nose and sniff. 

Brother Bill — and here came a gleam of light — was doing 
well, with a useful wife, and land and beasts of his own now. 
But it was still a hard, hard fight for poor old Bill. 

"That,** said Mr. Bray sjrmpathetically, "was the one who 
was in Australia." 

"No," said Ethel. "That was David. We never heard 
from him. We — we think he must be dead;" and Ethel 
sniffed again. 

He went with her as far as the omnibus would carry them 
— to Liverpool Street Station. Then they got on another 'bus 
and came west again. The lamps were lit now ; the last red 
and purple had gone out of the sky ; all was greyness and 
mjrstery beyond the range of the street lamps. The air was 
fresher; and, as he sat very close beside her, it seemed that 
the 'bus was carrying them back into the past. The years 
were slipping from him : the sweet sea^-breeze was fiuining his 
fece ; she was the happy but defiant Ethel of the old dajrs. He 
made her leave the 'bus and have dinner or supper with him, in 
the grill-room of one of the big hotels at Charing Cross. 

"Very well," said Ethel. "I live in ; but it's all right if 
I'm back by eleven o'clock." 

He gave her cudets and peas, and a jam omdette. He 
made her drink champagne and eat peaches and grapes — not 
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because she wanted them, but because champagne and dessot 
are expensive and he wished to give her a real treat as a reward 
for saving him from a dull evening. 

The rare wine caused her to prattle fireeljr ; and, while she 
prattled, he sat smoking, and watching the mirth and the sad- 
ness show alternately in her soft, large eyes. She was a brave 
Ethel — she made nothing of her own troubled 

<< You'd laugh if I told you all the things I tried to turn 
my hand to — and the fight I had to get into a really good shop.*' 

** I hope people were kind to you." 

"Kind I" and Ethel laughed. "What a funny thing to 
say. . • . But yes," and in a moment her eyes and all her bright 
foce became ssAly serious. " Yes — I have met with great kind- 
ness. I owe everything to kindness." 

Then she related how she had found a kind friend in a 
brother-assistant at her first shop — a horrid cheap draper's near 
Clapham Junction. The friend knew his work inside out and 
upside down; and he had helped, had shielded and watched 
over the clumsy novice. She owed all her success to this 
Mr. George Carter. 

" When he went to Pryce Brothers, he waited till he felt 
his feet under him and then got me in. He's used all his 
influence ; and the more they have valued him, the more he has 
pushed me along. Would you like to know what I am ? . . . 
Well, I'm second in the Mantle department. I draw my fifty 
pounds a year," said Ethel, proudly. " Not bad, that — in three 
years." 

She was proud of Pryce Brothers, and she told him again 
it was the coming shop. Every year they lifted their trade to 
a higher plane — dropping more and more of the cheap Fancy 
and striking out more boldly for the high-priced Regular. The 
Mantles was already first-class : drawing carriage-customers and 
never losing them. More and more carriages came every week 
out of Oxford Street into their quiet side-street 

"When we get our corner," said Ethel, "we shall fairly 
boom." 
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Then she told him about the old china shop at the corner — 
in Oxford Street This was a little fort that must fall before 
greatness could be assured. It was the key of the strategical 
position. It would give Pryce Brothers the one thing now 
needful — the cachet of the address. Oxford Street ! But 
Gordons, the china people, established 1750, were almost driving 
the brothers Pryce out of their minds. Their trade was dead ; 
they sdd no china ; the fly-blown dusty stock was unchanged 
from year's end to year's end ; and yet they would not part 
with the shop. They had ample means, and they seemed to 
cling to their shop because from long association they would 
feel lonely without it. 

** George — I mean Mr. Carter — believes they are only 
holding out to make a nurket. We shall get it in the 
long run, though we may have to pay through the nose 
for it" 

Mr. Bray stayed on in hot, dull, empty London and gave 
Ethel nuny little treats. Her company made him feel quite 
young again. Once or twice he saw Pryce Brothers pull 
down their big iron shutters for the night over their six big 
doors. There was a queer little door left open in one of the 
shutters, and through this Pryce Brothers' young ladies soon 
came tripping in search of fresh air after their long day's 
work. 

Male assistants came out also, stooping, then pulling them- 
selves together, and drawing a deep breath before they stamped 
away. They seemed to glare at Mr. Bray sauntering to and 
fro between Gordons' at the comer and the little door, as if 
they had been guards of a well-conducted harem, and he had 
been a swaggering, intruding bashi-bazouk. 

One, a well-built, resolute-looking guard, glared at Mr. 
Bray, but spoke to him with the urbane manner of the 
shop-walker. 

" Can I do anything for you, sir ? " 

" No, thank you," said Mr. Bray. 

"Are you waiting for Miss Morgan ? " 
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"Yes, I am." 

"Well, she'll be out directly/' and the man furned abrupdj 
on his heel and stamped off. 

Walking with Ethel at the Earl's Court Exhibition, looking 
at her in the soft light of all those pretty little glowworm 
lamps, sitting close by her side and listening to the music 
of the band, Mr. Bray thought now and then that the giil 
was something of a magician. She had rolled away the stupid 
years for him ; she had given him back the past — they were 
not really at Earl's Court; they were at Gre]rport, on the 
east cliff; that was the sound of the waves, not the latde 
of a train on the District Railway : he could feel the dean 
sea-breeze upon his forehead. 

" EtheV' he said one night, " it is jolly being together 
again, isn't it?" 

" Yes," said Ethel, " it is jolly But " 

Then she told him that she was engaged to marry the 
shop- walker. 

"Oh, Ethel! How can you f" 

" Yes, I know he is not a gendeman. But he is such a 
good sort. When we're married, I'm going to improve him. 
He knows his defects." 

And she spoke loyally and defiandy, and yet very sacUy, in 
praise of Mr. Carter. He was buyer now as well as shop-walker 
— drawing his two-fifty a year — trusted, respected, liked by 
all He could start in business himself any day, because of the 
high opinion in which he was held by friends at the whdesale 
houses — who would put down sdid money, as well as giving 
him long credits, whenever he chose to ask them. Or Pryce 
Brothers might be forced to take him into partnership. Th^'d 
find themselves in the wrong box if they lost him, etc. 

"Anyhow," said Ethel, " he will make a home for me — 
somewhere for Raleigh and Dick to come to. And — and — 
what chance have I now of ever doing better I Do you know 
I am twenty-seven ? " 

" You don't look it" 
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•* Don't I i You only say that out of politeness," and she 
brought out her handkerchief and blew her nose. 

Then, after one or two snifi, she told him that, in spite of 
its being very jolly, she would not come out with him again. 
She had enjoyed it aU, and was very grateful, but it only 
** unsettled** hen 

** But you nnist come to-morrow — at least" 

^ Oh," said Ethel, with sudden weariness as well as sadness 
in her kind voice — ^oh, what is the good of it? And — 
besides, you can't suppose that George likes it." 

Of course Mr. Carter did not like it. He wrote to Mr. 
Bray to say sa He wrote very respectfully, saying in effect : 
^^ I appeal to you to leave the girl alone, and not to unsettle her.'' 
In the letter he asked if he might come and call upon Mr. 
Bray ; and, receiving no answer, he came. 

It was in the evening. Mr. Bray had just returned to his 
rooms and was changing his jacket. 

^This," said Mr. Bray to himself, ^^ means a scrap, before 
I pitch him downstairs ; " and he came from the bedroom to 
the sitting-room in his shirt-sleeves. 

As he expected, it was the man who had spoken to him 
outside the shop. Rapidly taking stock of the man, he thought 
there would be plenty of good old-fashioned give and take before 
the visitor consented to go downstairs with a boot behind him. 
He was, however, so angry that he was all eagerness to begin 
his task. 

But Mr. Carter had not come to fight He was extra- 
ordinarily respectfid while he again made his appeal to Mr. 
Bray ** as a gentleman." He appeared to possess a deep-rooted 
admiration for gentlemen and a complete confidence in gentle- 
men's ethics. 

" She's the best girl that ever lived," said Mr. Carter. "I 
know that well enough ; " and then, for the only time during 
the interview, he spoke violently. ^^By God — if I thought 
any one meant mischief to her " 
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^^ Look here. If you want to make a noise, you'll just go 
outside into the street and make it there ** 

Mr. Carter apologized for his noisiness. 

^' I beg your pardon, sir. I only meant to say I trust her 
implicitly. I didn't mean anything else. You — ^you must 
tnske allowances — sir. I'm not a gentleman — like you, but 
I hope I'm a man — and Fve my feelings — ^same as if I'd been 
to Eton and Oxford." 

Then, at some length, he described his feelings. They 
were deep and strong and true, and Mr. Bray, listening, was 
forced to confess to himself that such feelings would not have 
disgraced a gentleman. 

** There. I've said my say ; " and Mr. Carter took up his 
hat and fingered the brim of it. ^^ She has told me all about 
you. ... I understand she was fond of you— once. . . . Now, 
if you are going to ask her to marry you, I must stand down. 
... I can't give her what you can." 

And once again it seemed to Mr. Francis Bray that Fate 
was making him a definite otkr at a fixed price — the same price 
to pay for something less than was offered last time. And again 
he refused to pay the price. 

'^ Look here " — he had fetched his jacket from the bedroom 
and was slipping it on — ^^you — you are a good fellow — Mr. 
Carter. FU go away from London. I — I won't see her again. 
I — I won't come between you." 



Ill 

He was older now — old enough to feel old man's twinges or 
sentiment — the first sting of vain regret — the discomfort that 
men don't like confessing even to themselves. Such pangs took 
him unexpectedly — on an empty stomach, or after a good lunch 
at his club — ^anywhere. 

A club-member, younger than himself, had called him over 
to the visitors' portion of the cofiee-room to see a schoolboy of 
fourteen eating game pie. 
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" My eldest ! That's the sort of customer that makes you 
feel old, Frank — but makes you feel young too. Carries one 
back — to one's own youth." 

" Oh ah, yes — to be sure,'* said Frank Bray ; and he went 
into the club-library and sat on a leather sofsL and thought 

Which was it really — this sense of discomfort i Indigestion 
or vain regret i 

He was older than that young lout's father. He was forty, 
nearly forty-one ; and in these last four or five years the zest 
had gone out of nearly all things. Few things excited him 
now ; scarcely anything amused him ; nothing made him really 
angry. His uncle had chucked him over ; and, honestly, he 
did not much mind. His uncle had married Mrs. Bryant, the 
housekeeper ; and the blushing bride — her blushes began years 
ago by the kitchen fire and were now permanent — had brought 
the hale and hearty old man a bouncing boy, and then a bouncing 
girl. Honestly, Frank Bray did not mind. 

His thousand a year was more than he could spend. 

Sitting on the leather couch, he thought of something he 
had once read in a book. The writer declared that it is men, 
and not women, who suffer most when they brood upon 
vanished youth. He thought again of what his friend had said 
just now about youth — carrying one back, etc. 

Friends of one's vanished youth ! And he thought of 
Ethel. She was the last person who had carried him back. 

Ethel is married He sent her a present before the 

wedding. And now he sat thinking of Ethel. What have 
the years done for her ? With children ? Prosperous ? 

And suddenly he thought he would like to find out all 
about her ; that he must seek her out, hunt for her till he had 
found her, touched her hand, made her speak for a few 
minutes of the dajrs when he and she were young. 

She had not prospered. 

There was great difficulty in finding her. No difficulty in 
finding Pryce Brothers^ The great shop seemed to come to 
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meet him ^right round the corner into Oxford Street* Outside, 
not a trace left of Gordons, << china and glass, established 1 750 ; " 
and within, as he walked from department to department, not 
a memory left of Ethel Gordon or Mr. George Carter. Pryce 
Brothers sent him into the citjr to the wholesale houses to 
obtain tidings of Mr. Carter. He might get the husband's 
address there, and thus get at the wife. 

He found her after a three days' hunt. She was working 
at a cheap shop in Buckland Street, Chelsea. 

She has not prospered. Her husband's health has £uled. 
He is at a hospital by the sea. For a year and more she 
has been the only bread-winner. There hadjbeen one child^ a 
little girl— who died. <*Shc was — ^just — ^thrcc," and Ethel 
used her handkerchief. 

** Ethel. I am so sorry for you — " 

She has changed, but grief and the years have given her 
dignity. She is pale, but the sweet brave eyes have a wonderful 
expression as she 'speaks of her husband. ^^ Poor dear. He is 
a little better. The doctors say he is really a little better since 
we got him to the sea." 

She speaks of her £unily, with an efibrt ; but smiles for the 
first time as she telk of Bill's success. The other two boys 
have gone out to him. He is the father of a happy brood. 
David went under completely. They never heard, but are 
sure that he died years ago. Harriet is blind — in an Austrian 
convent. " She writes — wonderfully well, quite legibly. She 
przys for us." 

<* Ethel. I want to help you. I have more money than 
I know what to do with, and " 

" Oh, no," said Ethel. " It is very good of you. But wc 
couldn't let you help us — in that way. My husband wouldn't 
dream of it. Besides," she added proudly, *^ we are not in 
need. At Ballard's I am drawing my sixty-five pounds a year 
— living out, of course." 

He wanted to help her. He refill to part with her unless 
she would say he might help her. But this was the utmost help 
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she would accept of him : he might escort her next Sunday to 
the hospital bjr the sea. 

"Yes. Where is it ?*• 

**Greyport," said Ethel **You may guess how sad it 
makes me, going to see him th^re — of all places in the world." 

They went down to Greyport by an early train on Simday. 
It was a bright autiunn day. The sea was sparkling ; the 
white clifi flashed in the sunlight. They walked — ^where 
they had walked so often — across the brown fields to the 
hospital and the low terrace above the yellow sands. 

The invalid was lying on a deck-chair — among other 
doomed ones — warmly wrapt by Charity^ basking in the sun- 
light, drinking-in the pure sea air. 

" I have brought an old friend with me,'' said Ethel. 

** Mr. Bray ? How very kind— of you," and the invalid, 
raising himself, b^an to cough. 

He was woefully thin — hands especially. His beard looked 
strong and glossy ; and, above the beard, the narrowed &ce 
Was of a good colour, tanned by the sun. His eyes were 
extraordinarily bright 

" I am much better, dear," he said to his wife ; and then, 
moving to take her hand, had a dreadful fit of coughing. The 
least movement made him cough. 

** Don't you mind, dear. I promise you Fm better — the 
doctor says so. I've done fine this last week." 

He was full of hope. About him, on either side, the 
doomed ones lay stretched on carrying-beds and deck-chairs : 
all cheerful, smiling — all hoping. 

Mr. Bray stayed and taJked for a few minutes, and then 
left husband and wife together. He would return and fetch 
Mrs. Carter in the afternoon, and escort her to her home in 
London. 

" That's very kind of you, sir." 

He lodked back at the end of the terrace, and saw them 
hand-in-hand. She had already forgotten the existence of her 
escort ; she was thinking only of her invalid. Mr. Bray 
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put his hands in his pockets, walked down the stone steps, 
and strolled along the sands towards the harbour. He walked 
to and fro in deep thought He was thinking of her in youth, 
of her long brave fight — of his own wasted empty life. 

He returned to the hospital again at the appointed hour, 
and in almost unbroken silence they went back to London 
together. 

He could read in her hce that nearly all her hope was gone. 

" Ethel," he said at parting, " when may I see you again ? 
Let me see you soon." 

'^ No. Please don't come again. Don't come to the diop 
again." 

^^Let me come when the shop closes. Let me give you 
dinner somewhere " 

^^ No. Please — I would rather not. Don't you understand ? 
I am very unhappy. I would rather not see any one — ^while he 
is so ill" 

But he felt that he could not keep away from her. One 
morning, as he walked down Pall Mall, he felt that he must go 
straight to the shop and see her, hold her hand for a moment, 
hear her voice, and tell her that he could not sleep at night 
because she refused to let him help her. 

They would have barely started business at the shop ; 
he would not be disturbing her ; he felt that he must go at 
once. 

Then, as the hailed hansom came towards him, he thought 
of the man in the deck-chair, of the thin hands, of those 
bright questioning eyes; and, of a sudden, he changed his 
mind. 

** Where to ? " asked the cabman. 

** Victoria Station " 

*^Mr. Bray?" and the sick man looked up in surprise. 
^^This is very kind of you, sir. But — has Ethel sent you? 
Any bad news?" 
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^^ Oh no. Ethel is hard at work — and I thought — as she 
could not come herself — I would run down and see how you 
are. I hope you don't mind." 

^^ Mind ? " said the man. ^^ It's the kindest thing I ever 
heard of; " and he began to cough. 

Mr. Bray sat by the deck-chair for two or three hours, 
talking to the man, listening to the man. 

** You've done me good, sir. It's nice enough here, but 
I've no company except my own thoughts most of the time. 
Tell my Mrife I'm really better. Will you be seeing her ? " 

" No," said Mr. Bray. ** I shall be writing to her." 

In the pleasant autumn weather Mr. Bray went down to 
Greyport again and yet again. 

"You didn't tell my wife you had come to see me." 

" No. I thought, afterwards, that you would be sure to 
write to he r " 

In fsu:t, Mr. Carter had reported these visits, and Mr. Bray 
had received a letter of thanks firom Chelsea. 

" My heart," Mrs. Carter wrote, " is too full to thank you 
properly, but I am very, very gratefiiL — Ethel." 

The man was weak as a little child. He was nothing in 
one's arms. It stabbed one with pity to lift the light weight 
from the chair to the bed. But the man was full of hope still. 
He lay blinking at the sunlight, talking of the past, talking of 
the future, and his feeble voice was broken, he was shaken 
almost to pieces by the horrible cough ; and yet still he hoped. 

Between the coughing fits he told Mr. Bray of all his life. 

" It was the sense of failure that pidled me down, sir — more 
than the illness itself. They say marriage makes a man bold. 
• • • I don't know. It made me a coward. . . • Ought to have 
started in business on my own. The time had come — but I 
didn't dare take the risk — for her sake. • . • 

" Never mind. I'm not afraid to begin again. I'll get back 

to work I've bought my experience. They can't rob me 

of that. I'll make a home for her again." 
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It was painful to hear. These doomed ones all think they 
will recover. 

** I shall be right enough, sir. All I want is a year's rest — 
without worrying thoughts. If I could have a sea voyage, Fd 
come back as strong as a lion." 

Then Mr. Bray begged the man to take his sea voyage 
without care for the cost He told of how he could not sleep 
at night because of his longing to help them. He prayed that 
they would use his useless money. The man's eyes glittered, 
his hands shook, while he listened. He was longing for aid, 
but he would not accept it. 

**I can't. It isn't as if you were a relation of my wife's— 
a chance acquaintance." 

« An old friend." 

" My wifie was fond of you — once." 

^^ Never mind yoiu* wife. It is you I want to help. Take 
it as you woidd from a p$iL" 

**No — sir. You're very good — but you and I can't be 
pals." 

"Why not?" 

"To begin with — you're a gentleman. And — and — my 
wife " 

The cough stopped the man's voice. Soon he lay ex- 
hausted — ^sweat on his forehead, a glitter in his eyes. 

"You mean," said Mr. Bray. "You think there is some 
unworthy thought in my mind " — and the man nodded — " You 
think that I admire your wife " — and the man nodded again. 
So weak — a child hanging on a grown-up's word — ^longing for 
aid. " You think On my honour you may trust me." 

"May I?" 

" Yes. So help me God, Fll not try to betray you." 

And Mr. Bray took the hot, frail hand that was stretched 
towards him, and clasped it firmly. 

It was easier for the sick man henceforth — in his preparation 
for the long voyage. He was happy, and free from all care. 
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^^ I'll want a thick coat to lajr in on deck — till Fm up and 
about, ril want plenty of books for wet days. I'll want my 
old writing-desk, Ethel. Don't forget, dear." 

He talked in this manner to the very end. He was full 
of hope to the last. 



Ethel Carter was about to leave England. A year had 
dragged by. She was going to America — to join her brother 
Bill on the ranche, and to see her brothers Dick and Raleigh ; 
and Mr. Francis Bray was begging her not to go. He was 
pra3ring her to marry him. 

"Oh, my dear," said Ethel wearily. <* What have I left 
that I can give you i All that is best of me is dead. Most 
of my heart lies buried — with my child and my husband." 

But he pleaded desperately for all that was left. 

"Give me yourself— just yourself— what's left;" and he 
gasped in his passionate entreaty. "Ethel. It is what he 
would have wished — to know you were safe — guarded — 
loved. . « • Ethel. For mercy's sake say yes. • . • Ethel, it's 
life or death with me now. . . . I — I can't live without you." 

"Very well," said Ethel sadly. 

And she gave him all that remained ; and, because of his 
great love, she made him almost happy— and that was much 
more than he deserved. 
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Part I. — General Literature 



Abbot (Jacob). See Little Bine Books. 
Abbott (J. H. M.). Author of 'Tommy 

Cornstalk.' AN OUTLANDER IN 

ENGLAND: Being somb Imprbssionsof 

AN AusTKAUAK Abroad. Second Edition, 

Cr, 8v0. ti. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
AcatOA (M. J.)« See Junior School Books. 
AdaBS(Pnuik). JACKSPRATT. With 94 

Coloured Pictures. Snptr Royal x^mo. as, 
Adoney (W. P.). M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
>e«chylas. See Classical Translations. 
iCsop. See I.P.L. 

AiAtfworth (W. Harrljoii). See I. P. L. 
Aldenon (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 

Ai&B (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illtistrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Zoo, xos. 6d. met. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 
Alexander (WnUam), D.D., Archbidiop 

of Armagh. THOUGHTS 



MANY 



AND 
YEARS. 



COUNSELS OF 
Demy t&mo. as. 6d. 

Alkeo (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Gninems net. The PUtes can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. £^, 3«. not. 
SMaUoLP.L. 

Allea(C.C) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allea (JoMie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allea (J. Romlllj), F.S. A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

AIoMekOS.). See little Books on Art. 

Amherst (Lady), A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many IlhistraCions. 
Demy Sev. 71. 6d. net. 

Ander«on(P.M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many inustrations. Cr. Bvo. as. 



Anderson (J. Q.), B. A, Examiner to Loodon 

University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRS 

FRANCAISE. Cr. Bvo. as. 
EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRB FRAN- 

9AISE. Cr.Bvo. is. 6d 
Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PRI. 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. £. 

Brightman, M. a., of Pusey Hoose, Ojdbrd. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Anrio-Aostraltan. AFTER.GLOW ME- 
MORIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A 0>l(mial Edition is also published. 
Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAK 

ETHICS. Edited, with an Introductioo 

and Notes, by John Burnbt, M JL, Pio- 

fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. CAe^er 

issue. Demy Bvo. xor. 6d. ntt. 
Ashton(R.). See Little Blue Books. 
Atidns(H. Q.). See Oxford Biogxaphia^ 
Atkinson ((XM.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 

Demy Bvo. $s. net. 
Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTFURE. 

With over 900 Illustrations. Second EdMom. 

Fcap. Bvo. 3r. dd. net. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, Ilhis. 

trated. Second Edition. Fca*. thoo. 

3*. 6dnet. 
Anden (T.), M.A, F.S. A. SeeAndeataties. 
Anrellas (Marcns) and Bnictetas. 

wouds of the ancientwise: 

Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 

RousB, M.A., litt.D. Fcap.Bno. jt.6d. 

net. See also Standard Library. 
Ansten (Jane). See Littk Libcary aod 

Standard Library. 
Bacon (Praiids). See Little Lifaraxy and 

Standard Library. 
Bailjn-Poweil (R. S. S.), Mi4'or.(jeoenL 

THE DOWNFALL OF PRSMPEH. A 

Diary of life in Ashanti, 1895. HhMmted. 

TMird Edition. Lofje Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnblislMd. 
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THE BdUlTABBLE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly zoo lUustntions. Fmtrih 
EditicH, Lmrn Cr. Sew. 6s, 
BudEditioo 



A Coloaud £<litioo is 
Ball«y(J.C.>.M.A. SeeCowper. 
Baker (W. Q.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 
Bakcr(Jiillan L.), F.LC., F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
BaUoar (Qraluun^ THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Stcoml 

EiUttpn, A Rtvistd a$ul Ch€a^ Edition, 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopnblished. 
BalUrd (A.X B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 

(S. 6.). See Conunerdal Series. 

■ (BllMbetli L.). THE AUTO. 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Second Edition, Cr. 9oo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publuhed. 
Bartamai (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Sarins iThe Hon. Maorice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN BCANCHURIA. 

TAird Edition. Demy %vo. 7s. 6d. mi 

A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 

Baring-QoBld (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

450 Illustrations in the Text, and 12 Photo> 

fravure Plates. Gilt to^ Largt quarto. 36^. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiflSARS. 

With numerous lUustrations from Busts, 

Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition, Royal 

%vo, JOS. 6d. mi. 
A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. BncJtram, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdpokd. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckmm. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

▼isfd Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

Edition, Cr. Boo. 3s, 6d 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 

and Historical Sketch. With PUuis and 

numerous Illastratioos. Soeond Edition. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. lUustrated. 

Soeond Edition, Cr. 8cv. 6s, 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. lUustrated. 

Soeond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 

trated. Cr. Brno. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

Cr. %po. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 

990. 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. lUnstratwL 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 

to Mainz. Illustrated. Sscmtd Edition, 

Crown 900, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 

•4 fUualrations. Crown ivo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUnstia. 

tioos by D. MtnwAY Smith. Sscm d Edi' 

tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUnstra. 

tions. Fi/ih Edition, LsrnCr.dvo. 6t. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

English Folk Songs with their Tkaditional 

M Jiddies. Collected and arransed by S. 

Baring-Goold and H. F. Smsppaki>. 

Demy Afo. 6s. 
SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 

Devon and CornwalL Collected from the 

Mouths of the People. ByS. BAiUNC^kiOLD, 

M.A.,and H. FlsxtwoodShbppako, M.A. 

New and Revised Edition, under the musical 

editorship of Cbcil J. Sharp, Principal of 

the Hampstead Conservatoire. Largo /m- 

4orial Zvo. ks. net, 
A BOOK OfTjURSERY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. Edited by S.BARiNG.G<niLD, 

and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 

School A Now Edition, Lon£Cr,Zvo. 

ax. 6d. not, 
STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 

STITIONS. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 

as. 6d. tut. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 

STRANGE EVENTS. Now and Revised 

Edition, Cr. 8v#. ax. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 
Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Barker (B.)> M.A. (Late) FeUow of Merton 

CoUege, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 

THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 

TOTLE. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 
Baroes (W. B.)» D.D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bamett (Mra. P. A.). See Little Library. 
Baron(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCH PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr,9vo. 

9S. 6d. Key, 3X. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 
Barron (H. M.). M.A., Wadham CoUms, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. wTth 

a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 

Cr. ivo. y. 6d. 
Bartholomew (J. Q.\ F.R.S.E. See C. G. 

Robertson. 
Beatable (C P.X M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Fomrth Ed. 

Cr,%vo. 9S.6d. 
Bastiaa (H. Chariton), M.D., F.R.S. 
• THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. lUus- 

trated. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net, 
Bataon (Mra. Straheo). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 

Fca^, Svo, %s. 6d. 
Batten(LorliyrW.).Ph.D.,S.T.D. THE 

HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Svo. ^6d.net. 
Burley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHER. With over zoo 

Illustrations. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 
Beard (W. S.\ EASY EXERCISES IN 

ALGEBRA. Cr.Svo. is.6d. See Junior 

Examination Series and Beginner's Books. 
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(PtttorX THOUGHTS ON! 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 

aad lUtutnted by G. H. Jalland. Second 

Sditi0H. Dtmy 8«w. 6r. 
Bwktord(WlllteB). Sm Uttle Library. 
BMcUng (H. C), M.A.. Canon of West- 

mintur. Se« Librsry of Deration. 
Begbto (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

Ilhutrated. Dtmvboo. is. ^ tut 
BehmeniJflOOb). DIALOGUES ON THE 

SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

Bbrnako Holland. Fca^, Sew. 3X. 6d. 
B«Uoc (HUaire), M.P. PARIS. Sec<md 

Edition. With Maps and lUusttationa. 

Cr.8o#. 6f. 
HILLS AND THE SEA Stemtd Editicn, 

Ballot (H.H.L.),M. A. THE INNER AND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With nnmerous 

Illiutrations. Crown 8m. 6f. ntU 
BonnettCW. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Third Edition, Cr, 8cw. 

ax. 6d. 
Bonnott (W. H.) and Admor fW. PA A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. FourtA 

Edition. Cr. 8tv. 7'. 6d. 
Bonsoa (ArchbUhop) GODS BOARD: 

Commamoo Addrenes. Fca/, Sew. 3«. 6d, 

(A. C,\ M.A See Oxford Bio- 



I (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 

xxgth Psalm. Cr, Ztw, 5*. 
Boroard (B. R.)> M. A, Canon of Salbbury. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcm^. Bvo. 

it.6d, 
BarCOBch (Baronosa da). THE LIFE 

OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 

Dtmv 800. zotK. 6d, net, 
Bamoto (A. daX See Clasncs of Art. 
Batfum-Bdwafda (M.). HOME LIFE 

IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 

Chemfer Edition, Crown 8tw. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BaChona-Baker <J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
bodies of Theology. 
Bldaz(lVL>. See Ryiantine Texts. 

'C.R.DAD.D. See Churchman's Bible. 

jrbart). RD. THE OECU- 

__ _ „ DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Second Edition, Cr.%00, 6s. mt 
Blnaa (H. B.X THE UFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. Uhutxated. Vemy 9do. 

id. 6d. not, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Majron (Lawraiica> THE DEATH OF 

ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.Bvo. 

IS. 6d. net. 
See also W.Blake. 
Blniatiiigl (Btbal). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Blackaaatla (Barnard). SeeLP.I^ 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.U 
" ^aTWrniam). 



MENICAL ] 



, ^. THE LETTERS OF 

WILLIAM BLAKE, togbthsk with a 
LvB BT FasDnacK Tatmam. Edited 



from the Original BCanuaerlpts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B. RussBLL. With I* Ilfautxatioiis. 



Demy duro, js, 6d. net 

LLU^r ' 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction bj 
La#rbncc Binyon. Quarte. ate. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Blaxlaad (B.), M.A. See Library o 
DevotioB. 

BlooiB (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fcm^ 8cw. ar. 6d. ; leather, 4r. 6/. net. 
See also AAtiqoary's Books 

Bloiiat (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardmaa (T. H.X M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodlegr rj. B. C,\ Author of France.* THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD YIL 
Demy 809. aix. net. By Command of the 
King. 

BodTfQeoi^). D.D THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Bukn, 
B.D.,F.R-S.E. PottZvo, ax. 6^ 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devodoo. 

Boon (P. C). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Boa (J. Ritzama). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by I. R. Ams- 
WORTH Davis, M. A With 155 Illustratioos. 
Cr.%00, Third Edition, y.6d. 

Bottlnff (C. Q.X B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr, 8r9. ax. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Booltln;; (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 84 Illustrations. Demy^vo, tor. 6^ 
net. 

Boulton (B. SX M.A GEOMETRY ON 
MODEkN LINES. Cr.Zoo. ax. 

BonltoB (WlllUun B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUnatra. 
tions. StcondEd, Demy%vo. 7s.6d.net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A, With 
40 Illustrations. DemySoe, js.6d.net. 

BowdenfB. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quoutions from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition, Cr. x6mo, at,6d. 

Boird-Carrenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Larrt Crown ^xto. 6s, 

BoT!e(W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
with Verses by W. Boylb and 94 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nulson. Super Royal 
\6mo, ax. 

Brabant (P. Q.X M. A See Little (Guides. 

Bradley (A. Q.) ROUND ABOUT WILT 
SHIRE. With 2? lUustratkms of which 
Z4are in colour by T.CGoTCM. Cr. 800. 61:^ 

Bradlesr (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (Jamee) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Champtons. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Hbnbv Leach. With 34 
Portraita. Demy Boo. 9X. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Bdttkm is also published. 
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BraOsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA; 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
lUostnUed. DtmyZvo. is«. 6d. tut, 

Brodrldc (Maryland Morton (Aadersoa). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. lUustimted. Cr. 
80#. y.6<L 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (B. W.V See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Aodent (Sooctisb) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8w. 



Brown (S, B,\ M.A., Carob., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Uppine* 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 



TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES. 
Easisr Experiments on the Commonbe 
Substances- Cr, 4U, is. 6d. tut, 
Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Browneif (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. Third EditUu, 

Cr, Sew. 6s. ; also Demy 8tw. 6d, 
Browning (Robert). See Little Librvy. 
BnckkuidfPnuicls T.). CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 

by H. B. Nbilson. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
Bnckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic Second Editipn. 

Cr. 8cw. %s. 6d. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 

ivo. xs. net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Fifth 

Edition, Cr. 2vo. xs. net, 
Bndffo (B. A. Wallisi THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over xoo 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

Two Volumes, Reyml Zvo. £3. 3s. net. 
Bnisson (J. C. DnX D. D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bnist(H.Btassac). THE MOTOR YEAR 

BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS* 

ANNUAL FOR X906. Demy^oo, js.td, 

net. 
Bull (Paul). Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition, 

Bnlfey (Miss). See Lady Dilkc. 

Bnimn (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. FiETH, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr, 9vo. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Bnrch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. %s. 

Borgessfaelete). COOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM, inustrated. Small Ato. 6s, 

Borko (Bdmond). See Standard Library. 

Bom (A. B.)l D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichiield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 



Bam (J. H.X RD. THE^ CHURCH. 
MAN'S "TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fcm^Zvo. y,6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bamand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkomek. Cr, 8cv. Fonrth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bnms (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Cr aigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, Demy ^o^ gilt 
top* 6s. 

Bumskle (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Cr. 9oo. 
3S.6d. 

Bnrton (Alfred). SeeLP.L. 

BosseU (P. W.)» D.D., Fellow and Vice* 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Svo xos. 6d. not, 

Bntler (Joseph). See Sundard Library. 

Caldeoott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
ofTheolosy. 

Caiderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xs. each. Or 
m three Books, mice ad.^ 9d,, and yl. 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy ivo. 
7s,6d. 

• ' i\ See Little Library. , 

. See Oxford Biographies. 

(John). SeeLP.L. 

Cariyfie (Tlionias). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. t8*. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 7%re4 
Volumes, Demy Bvo, xBs. net, 

CarWle(R. »L and A. J.\ M.A. See Leaders 
of Kehgion. 

Channer (C C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Chapman (S. JO. See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (ThOBias). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (LonIX THE LETTERS OF. 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C Strachev, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. Zvo. zsr. 

Chesterton(Q.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition, Den^ Zvo, is. 6d. net. 
A Colooial Edition is also published. 

Chflde(CharlesP.),B.A.,F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy iv». 
7S. 6d. net. 
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Chffirtteil (P. W.> THK CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Dtmy8v0, i%s.6d.Met, 

Cloero. Se« Clasdcal Translations. 

Clarfce(P. A.), M. A. See Leaders ofReligion. 

~ (QMryeX A.R.A.. R. W.S. AIMS 



AND IDEALS IN ART : £i?ht Lectures 
delivered to the StudenU oi the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3a Illustrations. 
Stcmtd MtUti0m, Lmrgg P»»t^o0, ss.iui. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING, /^irj/ 
Series, With 19 Illustrations. TAird 
Editim^ L»rgt Pest ^vo, \s. td, tuL 

CiMtlMr (A. L.). SeeWaraer. 

Cllilck(Q.). See Little Guides. 

Cfoacli (W. T.). See Junior Sdiool Books 
and Textbooks of Sc ience. 

Cloastoa(T. 8.), M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer 
on Mental Diseases in the University of 
Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE OF 
MIND. With 10 IllustraUons. Third 
JSditiem, DemyZve. 7S,6d,nei, 

CoMt (W. Q.\ B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INATERGIL. t>. Sow. «. 

Cobb(T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Cobb nv. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with a Commentary. DemyHve, 
zos. 6d, ttei. 

Cotortdff«(S.T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by AitTHUR Svmons. With 
a photogravure Frootispieoe. Fcm^ tve, 
or. 6d net* 

CoOincwood (W. QX M.A. THE LIFE 
OFIOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Six A Editien, Cr, 8vw. ax. 6d. met. 

CoUins (W. H.\ M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Cotomia. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmadepaper. Peiie, £2* 3«« "^^ 

Coaib«(WIIliitoi). SeeLP.i: 

Coonid (JoMpli). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Editiett. Cr.Bve^ 6x. 

Coac(A.M.X M.A..andMarchaiit(C. BA 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin literature. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bve. yt. 6d, 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.Sv^, 
tt.6d. 

Cooke-Turlor fR. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. dr,tvo. 9s, 6d 

Corelll (Mmri^ THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. SeeondEd, Fcaf, ^U>. \s. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr,^to, ss. 

CorkranfAllceX See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Bvorvd). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Demytve, js. 6d.net, 

Cotoo(Rosoiiianr). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcnp, tve, a*. 6d,; leather^ jt, 6d, net. 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a 
and Plan. Fcmp. Bmu zs, €d, rnL 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little library. 

Cowpor (WfUtemX THE POEMS OF. 
Eaited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C Bailby. M.A. Illustrated, iachsding 
two unpublished designs by Wuxiam 
Blakb. Demy 8m. xos, 6d. met 

Cox (J. Chariot). LL.D., F.S. A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Andeat 
Cities. 

Com (Harold), B.A.. M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition rensod. 
Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (Qoorgo). See Little Library. 

Cralglo(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr, Bvo, ai. 6d 

Cralk(JVlrt.). See Little Library. 

Craao(Capt. C. PA See Little (Etudes. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (P. 0.). See Mary C Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fca^, Bvo. 9*. 6d, neL 

Cnilkshaak(Q.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. x6mo. xs, 6d net. 

Canime (Sir P. H. BA FeUow of All Souk' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many lUus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 vols. 
Qmrnrto, i$s. each. 

Cramp (B.X See Wagner. 

Caiiyiig|iame(H.)iC.B., See Connotsscor's 
Ltbrarv. 

CottS (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

DanloQ (O. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 



inson (Mary C) aod Crawford (P. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fca^ 
Bvo. xs, 6d, 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The lulian Text edited by Paget Tovnbkk, 
M.A., D.Litt. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
GoKDON Wkicht. With the Italian text. 
Fca/. Bvo. ax. 6d net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren>Vemon. 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D*Ar^(R. Pi), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diaerams. Cr, Boo, ar. 6d. 

Daveoport (Cyril). See Connoisseur** 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (RichardV THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John FuLLinrLOVK, R.I. InTm^ 
Volumes, Demy Bvo, 15X. net, 

Davis m. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of * Charlemagne.* 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEYINS : xo66-xa7a. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy Boo, xos. 6d net. 

Dawsoo (Nelson). See Connoissenr's Library. 
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(Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 



Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
DMnnernvUbd^ A CHILD'S UFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colonr 

by E. FonmscuB'BiacKDALS. Lar^e Cr, 

Sev. 6c. 
Ddbos(Uoa). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Qr. 8v0. u. 
DanosthMiM. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

SwiPT, M.A Third EdUi^m. Fc*p. 

Uf0, as, 
Dickens (Ciuuies). See Little Library, 

[.P.L., and Chesterton. 
DIddiison (BnUy). POEMS. Cr. Siw. 

4X. 6d. ntt, 
Diekiiison (O. L.X M. A, FeQoir of Khig's 

CoUese, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Fifih BdUwn, Cr, 

9ff9. 3S,6d. 

Dickson (H. N.X F.R.Met. See 

METEOROLOGY. lUustrated. Cr. 8w. 

ts.6d. 
DOlB (Lady). Bnlley (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Stw, 

2S. 6d. 
DOlMi (Bdwsfd). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Dltchfleld (P. H.). M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF Olfk ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

J|SS0PF,D.D. Sicand Edition, Cr.dvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr.Bw. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Sscomd 

Edition, Cr. Zvc. as. 6d. net. 
THE OLD PARISH CLERK. With 30 

Ilustrations. DsmvBvo. js, 6d. ntt. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

9S.6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 
v,6d. 

Doney(MiQr). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Doajrlas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr.Bvc 9s.6d.net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Dra^ (Q.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.X D.D., D.CL., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry(WakellnffX See Little Guides. 

Dryliorst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Daffold (Qiarles). See Books 00 Business. 

Domas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by B. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six yolnmes. Cr. %vo. 6s. each. 
Volume I. 



iina(J.T).,D.Sc.andMitadeila(V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With IZ4 Illusttatioas. Second Edition. 

Cr. Boo. ys.6d, , . 

Danstan(A. B.X B.Sc. See Junior School 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
DnriiaaiCrheBariof). A REPORT ON 

CANADA With an Introductory Note. 

Demr Bvo, ds. 6d. net 
Diltt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Fxank 

SOUTHGATB. Cr. 8v#. 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA With 

x6 Illustrations an colour by Fkank Sooth- 

GATB, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 

Svo. ys. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 
Barle(Jolin), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, on A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 

x6nto» 9S net. 
Edmonds (Ma|or J. B.). See W.B.Wood. 
Edwards (dement). M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 

Eevised, Crown 8m. as. 6d. not 
Edwards (W. Donirbu). See 0>niniercial 

Series. 
Bgan (Pierce). SeeLP.L. 
Bfferton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH CC)LONIAL POLICY. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Den^ %oo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is alaopublished. 
BUaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 
Bllerton (F. U.). See S. J. Stooe. 
BUwood (Tlionias), THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Ckump, 

M.A. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
Bpictetos* See Aurelins 
Brasmas. A Book called in Latin EN* 

CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 

and in English the Manual of the Ch ri stla p 

Knight. 
From the edition printed by Wynken de 

Worde, 1533. Fcm^. %vo, %s, 6d net 
Fuirbroth0rW.H.\M.A. THE 

SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 



A THE PHILO- 
Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, %s. 6d. 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s, 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
8a Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. xas. 6d, not. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With la Coloured Plates. Post 
\6mo, as. 6d. net. 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pldler cr. CUxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

fielding- (Hennr). See Standard Library. 

Finn {S. W.), M. A See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Plrth (J. B.). See LitUe Guides. 

Plrth (C. H.i M.A CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Historv of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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„ f (O. WA M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
DtmyZff0. lof. 6<£ . , 

Plt2amld(Btfwwd). THERUBAiyAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbphen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by^ £. D. Ross. Cr. 
8s#. ts. See also Miniatnre Library. 

ntxOcraldCH. P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS. TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUostrated. 



. A. 0.). See Ancient Cities. 



PltBBtelckfS. A.O.). 

Heck0r(W. H.), M.A.,D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Tbxt op Mornikg and Evening 
PitATSK AND LiTANT. ^^th an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Zvo. 9s. td. 

Hnz (A« W.X M.A., WUliam Dow Profe&sor 
of P(^itical Economy in M*Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
J}tt$ty 8tw. jSt 6tL fut» 

FortMcneCMrs. O.). See Little Books on Art. 

PraMT (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN: OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRilPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A CoI(miaI Edition b also published. 

Pnuer (J. P.> ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fourth EditwH Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pranch (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenreicta (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWOKTH Davis, M.A. Sscond Edition. 
Revistd. Cr. 8tw. ax. 6d. 

Pnlford (H. W.)f M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Qallalier (p.) and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With au Account of the Tour of the New 
Zcalanders in Engkmd. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Stcond Edition. Demy Zvo, tos,6d. 
not. 

OalUchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

QambadoCOeoffrey. Em.). See I. P. L. 

Oookeli (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oacqnot, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Oeonra(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr, Zvo, 
M'6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo.v.6d. 

QibMnsm. de B.X Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. tos, 6d, 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Twe^th Edition. RevisKi. 

With Maps and Pbms. Cr. 8w. 3^ . 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 3S.6d. 
See also Commercial Series and R. A. 

Hadfield. 
aibbonXBdword). THEDECUNEATD 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Mips 

by J. B. Bumr, M.A^ Litt.D., Rccias Iro. 

fessor of Greek at Cambridge, /n So^en 

Volumes. Demy Zvo, GiU to^,Zs.6d, oidu 

Also, Cr, Zvo. 6s. emeh. 
MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WR T- 

INGS. Edited by G. Bimcbbck Hix, 

LL.D Cr. Zvo. ts. 
See also Standard Library. 
OIlMOn (B. C. S,\ D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 

Handbooks of Theology* and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
a!ibert(A. R.V See Little Books on Art. 
Qlooff (M. RO and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With 34 Illustrations in Colour. Dom^ 

Zvo. los. 6d. net. 
Qodfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 

MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcm^ 8m. 

9f . 6d. not. 
Oodley(A« D.), M.A.. Fellow of Magdalen 

CoUege, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third Edition. FctU. 8cv. af. 6d, 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second EdiUon. 

Fcap. Zvo, 8x. 6d, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcm^, Zve. ». 6d. 
aoldimlth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD. Fca^. s^mo. With 10 

Plates in Photcwravure by Tony JohannoC. 

Leather^ sx. 6d, net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Ooodrlch-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE.^ Demy Zvo. vs. 6d. not, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Oorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL. 

DREN OF THE NATION. Second 

Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Qondfe (H. L.), M.A., Principal of WelU 

Theological College. See Westminster Cmb- 

mentanes. 
OrahamfP. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr,Zvo. 9S.6d. 
Oranger (P. S.), M.A, LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr.^ve.3s.6d 
THE SOULOF ACHRISTIAN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Gray (B. M*Qaeen). GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

Zvo, ax. 6d, 
Gray (P. L.), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTTRICITY : 

an Elementary Text-Book. With zSz 

Diagrams. Cr, Zvo, ys, 6d, 
Qreen (Q. BncklandX M.A., late FeUow 

of St, John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

Zvc. 3X. 6d. 
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(B* T«X li*A. See Charchnum't 

Ubnry. 
OfMoUlM (A. H. J.X M. A A HISTORY 

OF ROME: From t33-xo4 B.C Demy 

Bva, lot. 6d, H€L 
Qreenwell (Dora). See MinUtore Library. 
OrMonr (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular latrodnctioa to 

AstroDomy. Illustrated. Cr, %V0, af. 6d. 
Or«goi7 (MlM B. C). See library of 

<lnibl>(H«CV See Textbooks of Tecbuology. 
OnliMrv (LoolM I.). HURRELL 

FROUDe: Memoranda and Comments. 

Illustrated. Dtmy bvo. los. 6d. tui. 
Owvim(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheapc" issue. Royal Zvo. y.tut, 
Hackett (JohnT B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy Sew. xss. m€t 
Haddon (A. C,\ ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 

HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map, Demy 8e». s w. 
HadflaldCR. A.) and QlbUiis (H. de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

Hall (It'' NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
Illustrated. Second £ditiom, retnud. 
Demy Sew. sor. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Royal 8ew. xor. td, net. 

Hamilton (P. JA D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. 1.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Hannnr (DA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
yolumee. Dem^Zvo. 'js.6d.eack, VoL I. 
Z9oo>i688. 

Hannay(JamoaOA M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap. 
hvok 3X. 6€l. not. 

Hardlo (Martin). See (Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. TA SlA THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Harrison (aifford)i READING AND 
READERS. Fca^.Zvo. ^s.6d, 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

HawtbornefNathanlel). See Liule Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND W:SDOM. 
Cr. Ztoo. IX. not. 

Heath (Prank R^X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dndlesr). See Oumoisseur's Library. 

Hello (BmeStX; STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. CsAwroRD. Fcmp^no. y. 6d. 

HcoderMtt (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College. Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cJke^ 
Demy Zoo. ns. 6d. net. 



AT INTERVALS. FcapZvo. 2S.6d,n4t. 



HeoderMttCr. P.). See Utde Libraiyaad 

Oxford BiogrM>hies. 
Henley (W. EA ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zmo, ax. 6d. not. 
Henloy(W.B0andWhlble7(C.) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.Wvo. 9S.6d. 

not, 
Henson (H. H.), B.D. . Canoo of Wcstminiter. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As lUos. 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sbrmoms. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Herbert (QeorgeX See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Ctaerbory (Lord). See MinU- 

ture Library. 
Hewlns CN, A. SA B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Zioo. 

as.6d, 
Hewitt (Bthel M.) A (K)LDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fca/. 

Zvo, ax. 6d. net. 
Hevwood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan (kunes. Illustrated. 

Royal Zioo. six. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assist 
Hubert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
HUl (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
HUl (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

S(i!uTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr, Zvo, 3X. 6d. 
HlUeffaa Oloward C\ WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 24 lUustratioos. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zoo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With z6 illustrations m O^lour by William 

Pascok, and ao Photographs. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Doaelas). ARCTIC EXPLOR A. 

TION. With x8 lUustratioos and Maps. 

Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d. not. 
Hobbonse (Bmlly). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and lUustrations. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HobhoosefL. T.), Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

DemyBvo. tos, 6d. not. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Ecooomic Prindpio- 

Cr. Zvo. ax. 6d. not. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. SixtkEdiHon. 

1 ;. 
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MoMlcli (Sir T. 



HA K.CI.E. 
INDIAK borderland : 



THE 

^tng a 

Personal Record of Twentv Yean. Illas- 
trated. Dgm^Bvo, los. 6a. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HoMsworth (W. 8.X M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGUSH LAW. In Tw Vohimut, 
VU. /. Demy Bvo, lot. 6d. tut. 

Holland (Canon Scott>. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr, Bva. y. 6d. net, 
A Coloaul Edition is also published. 

Holyoaln(a. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth EditUn. 
Cr, 8o#. ax. 6d, 

Hone (Nathaniel J.)' See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppnar. See Little Galleries and Little 
Books on Art. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horabarffli(B. L. SA M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Critidsm. With Plans. 
Second EMti0n, Cr. Bv^. km. 
See also Oxfo«d Biographies. 

Hortk(A« C.X See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R.P.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hoale (Alexander). MANCHURIA^rith 
Illustrations and a Mapi Second Edition. 
/^nwy 8tv. ft. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Ste^nd Ediiien. DemyZvo. y*. 6d. 

HoweU (A. O. Perrera). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Sw. 3/. 6d, net. 

Howen(O.X TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
7S.6d. 

Hudson (RobertX MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8sw. X5«. net. 

Hiynina (Sir Wllliani), K.CB.. O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

0«, SaSNCB IN THE StATE AMD IK THB 

Schools. With as Illustrations. Wide 
Royal hoe. 4^. f>d, net. 

Hnrhes (C. B.\ THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidnky Les. 
Demy Sm. y. 6d. net. 

Hurhes (Tlionias). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vcrkon Rbndall. Leather. 
Reyal 3SMM1. ax. 6d. net 

Htrtchittson (Horace O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
w Pictures by Walter Tykdalb and 4 
by LocT Kemp-Welch. A Cheaper Edi- 
iem. Cr. 9ve. 6t. 

Hatton ^A. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Raligioa and Library of Devotion. 

Hatton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UlfBRIA. With nany Illnstrations, of 
wliichaoa>ciaColoar,byA.PisA. Second 
Mdkiom, Cr.Ufo. 6s. 

A GoloaM Bdiiion is also published. 



THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second SdiHom. 
With many Illustrations, of whidi 34 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Demy 9oo. 
7«. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured lUnstratiotis by 
William Parkinson. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVS POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca^. Svo. v <^ '■'^ 

Hatton (R. H.). See Leaders of ReUgion. 

Hatton (W. k..), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. is. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (P. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demyhoo. 7s.6d.net. 

ibaen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drmaa. 
Translated by William Wilson. TJkird 
Edition, Cr, Stw. 3^ . 6d, 

infe (W. R.X M.A, FeUow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampion Lectures for 
zBm. Demv tvo. tv. td. net. See also 
library of Devotion. 

lnnea(A. D.), M.A A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. hoc 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy too. \os. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.X B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Littk Goides. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.% AR.C.S., A \E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. too. a*. 6d, 
See also Books on Business. 

JeffrMrs(D.Qw7nX DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Ilhistrated with 84 
Coloured Pictures. SuperRoyalx6tno. %t,6d. 

Jenka (B.X MA., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr.hoo, 9S.6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on ArL 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliocraphical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy 4^0. atx. net. 

Jeaaopp(Aacastos),D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevoos (P. B.X M.A.« Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop HatfieM's Hall Durham. RE- 
UGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. too. 
ys.6d.nel, 

See also Chorcbaian's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

JohnsonfMrs. Barbam). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
lHastnUed. Deng^too. jos.6d,net. 
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J (Sir H. HA K.CB. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With neariv aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition, 
Cr, 4/0. i8f. n»L 
A Colonial Eaition is also published. 

Jmim (R. CroBiptoii), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
TfurUtntkBditiom, ^c«/.8(w. v. fid, net. 

Zvtk9% (H.). See Commeroal Series. 

Jonea <H. P.). See Textbooks of Sdeace. 

JoiiM(L.A. AtberlfyXK.C.M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr.^oo, 
3x. fid, net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Jioya/Btw. 91s.net. 

JOOMO (fitny. See Standard Library. 

Jnltaiui (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracb Warrack. Cr. Qve, 3s, 6d, 

JnvenaL See Classical Translations. 

'KaoMU* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Btw, 
iS. 6d. net, 

Kanfmanii (M.> S(X:iALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Seamd Editicn. 
Cr, 8(w. ar. td. net. 

KmUaga. F.X D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THFEUCHARIST. Cr.Zve, xs.6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Demv Boa, ft. td, net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fca^. Boo. js. 6d, net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KoMoCJohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
VyR.ANNiNcBBLU Tkird Edition, Fca/. 
Boo, 3X. 6d. : fmdded morocco, $s. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy Boo, js, 6d. net. 

Keomto nrhoniM kU THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dkan FAKJtAR. Illustrated by C M. Gekb. 
Third Edition, Pcaf.Boo. y.td.; peuUUd 
morocco. 5/. 

Also Translated by C. Bicc, D.D. Cr. 
Boe. yi, 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Bvo, y. 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Keaiiody(Jaiiiee Hoi^hton)» D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dtaserutioos 
and Notes. Cr, too. 6t, 

KtanBliM(CW.XM.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus- 
trated. Cr. Bve. ar. 6d. 

KlnglakeCA. W.). See Uttle Library. 



KMinf (Ra4yard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. doth Thonsmnd, Twenty- 
second Editien, Cr, Boo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63MtfrilMWiM</. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 41'/ Thonsmnd, 
Second Edition, ^ Cr. Boo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also publi&hed. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTI&S. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert BO- THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy Boo, 
js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knl|rht(H. J. C,\ M.A. See (Hiuichman's 

KnowUog (R. J.), M.A.. Professor of New 

Testament Exegesb at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Coimnentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

In Seoen Volumes, Demy Bvo. ^s.6d.ench. 
See also Little' Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Bbert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lanibroa(ProffeMOr). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane-Pooke/Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. FuUy 

Illustrated. Cr, Boo. 6s. 
Laiigbrldffe(P.)^M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BkAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enteiprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Second Etution. 

Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d, 
Law (WUttam).. See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

SHIRE. A Biography. With za Illustra- 
tions. Demy Boo, tas, 6d.net, 
See also James Braid. 
La Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

GosTLiNC Illtistrated in colour. Second 

Edition, Demy Boo, is. 6d. net, 
Lee(C«»taln L. MelvtUe> A HISTORY 

OF POLI(a£ IN ENGLAND. Cr, 8v#. 

xs. 6d, net 
L«£rli(PerclvaD. THE COMIC ENGLISH 

(tRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 

LucH. Post\6mo. u. 6d.net. 
Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Boo. sx. 6d. 
Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF (GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fc^.Boo, xi.6d.net. 
Lisle (Portmi^ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
IJttlehales(H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Ktble 

ColWe. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 

BUILDER. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 

%s^6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr.Boo, 6s, 
See also Leaders of ReKgion and Library 

of Devotion. 
Locker (P.). See Little Library. 
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LodjM (Sir Onver), F.R.S. THB SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A CatecMsm for PveoU 
and Teacben. Cr, 8v#. or. n*U 

LofthooMCW. P.)^ M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8n». k$, net, 

LooffffeUow (H. W.X See Little Librarr. 

L4Miiiier (QeorM Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HISSON. jy(/UentA£tliti0m, Cf.Bo^, 
y.6d, 
A CoI(»iial Edition is also publbhed. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second EJitian, 
Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lever (Samnei). See I. P. L. 

B. V. L. and C L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gborgb Moiutow. 
Fourth kditum, Fcap, Ato. is. net. 

LucM (B. VA THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With as Illustrations. TAird 
Edition. Demy Bva, ^ ft, td. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 
byllBRBSKT BiAKSHALU Stvtntk EditwH, 
Cr,Zve, 6». 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With i6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 16 other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 
Cr,hfo, 6x. ^^ 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSinNE. Third 
Edition, Fcnp, 8fw. 5«. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Tenth Edition, Fcnf, Bvo, 5/. ; 
fndiei Paper, 7*. fid, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition, tcap, 
8v#. 5x. ; India Paper ^ fs, 6d. 

Lodail. .See Classical TransUtions. 

Ljde (L. W.\ M. A. See Commercial Series. 

L^don (Noel 8.). See Junior School Books . 

Ljtteltoa(Hoii.Mrs.A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr, 9vo, u.6d, 

Maomiinr (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESS AYS. EditedbyF.CMoN. 
TAGUB, M.A. Three yoiumes. Cr, 8cw. tSx. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M'AIIenCJ. B. B.). M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

AUcCulioch (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCtmo (Plorenoe A.). MARY 

STUART, with over 60 Illustrations, in- 

dndine a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Second euid Cheaper Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDerflMttCB. R.). See Books on Business. 

M'Dowall(A. 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 

MackayCA. M.). See Churchman's Library. 

MacfcUn (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
query's Books. 



OlJ^T 



Densf Bvo. ts. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvel! (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. lUustrated. Cr, 8m. 
6d. net, 

THE SPANISH MAIN. With » 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Sew. 
lof . 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Edition, Cr, 8ml 
3*. 6d. net. 
Matkell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of ReUgion. 
Mas8ee(Oeorare). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Ilhistrated. 
Cr. Svo, as. 6d. 
Maatermaa (C. P. Q.X M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Mattaeami(Mra. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. FeaP. Ztfo, ax. 6d. net, 
May(Pliin. THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ^to, is, net. 
Mellows (Bmma S.X A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr, 
8m. 3x. 6d, 
Methnen (A. M. 8.). THE TRAGls^DY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr, Boo. zs. neL 
Also Cr. boo, 3d. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in South 
.Africa.' 
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BNGLANirS RUIN: Discussed in Six. 

TBBN IjCrmtS TO THE RiGHT HON. 

JosbphChammuujun, ALP. SgvgnikEdi' 

H^m, Cr. 80#. yi. net. 
MilM (Bustace). M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, OK, THE THEORY OF REIN- 

CARNATION. Cr. 8tv. 9s.M.net, 
MUlate (J. O.). THE LIFE AND LET- 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Prttidcntoftbe Royal Academy. 

With many lUostnitioos, of which a are in 

Photogravure. Niew Emti0n, Dtmy 8tv. 

IS. td. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Minia (O. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, 8v». _y, €d, net. 
MtUto (C T.X M.I.M.B. See textbooks of 

TechnolocT. 
Milne (J. CLX M.A. A HISTORY OF I 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Ilhastrated. 

Cr, 8r#. 6s, ' 

MUtoa (Joba). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndrow. "'a^. Svo, \ 

ys, 6d, net. ' 

See also Little Library, Standard Library. 
Miachlnm. C.),M.A. SeeR. PeeL 
ilUtcheUCP. ChalflierA), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUustxated. Second Edi. 

ticn. Cr, 8w. 6r. 
Mutton ra. B.i TANK AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With numy Portraiu and 

Illustrations. Second euul Cheetper Editwn. 

Cr. 8m. dr. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary IVL). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With so lUustrations. Third 

Edition, Demy 8cv. 7/. 6d, not, 
•MoflO^y See Books on BufOness. 
Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 
MoUaos (Dr. Mlckael do). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Monoy (L. Q. Chlozzo), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition, Demy 

%oo» Ks, net* 
Montagu (HonryX Earl of Manchester. See 

Libra^ of Devotion. 
Montairao. A DAY BCK)K OF. Edited 

by (XT. POHD. Fcap. 9zfe, y. 6d. net, 
Moovo(H. B.> BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inquinr into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 

8e>». as, td, 
Montmorency (J. B. Q. do). B.A. LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BCX)K. With aa Illustrations. Second 

Edition, Demy Bva. fs. 6eL net, 
MoorbooM (B. Hallaai). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 

Second Edition,^ DemyZvo, js, 6d, net, 

A Cobnial Edition is also published. 

MoranfClaroncoO.). See Books on Business. 

Mora (Sir TtaomasX See Standard Library. 

Morfln <W. RA Oriel (>>Ueffe, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Cr,Bvo, y, 6d, 
Morlch (R. J.\ late of CHifUm College. See 

Sdiool Exanmataoa Series. 



Morrla(J.}. THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With S4 Illustrations. Den^ 8sw. lar. 6d, 

net, 
A Col<Miial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (Mlaa Andoraon). See Mus Brod* 

rick. 
Mooie(H. C Q.\ D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 

ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Mntr (M. M. Pattlson). M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zva. 9S. 6d. 
MnndellafV. A.).M.A. See J. T.Dunn. 
Monro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval OffioM- (AX See L P/L. 
NoaKW.QA ^R. N.Hall. 
Nowman (Bmoat). HUGO WOLF. 

Demy Zve, 6s, 



(OoorgoX M.D..D.P.H.,F.RS.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Barthok). 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropoliun Borough of 
Fmsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Pkoblbm. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Zve. 7S, 6d. net, 

Newman (J. H.) and otbera. See Library 
of Devotion. 

NIcboU (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Ntcklln rr.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr, 8v». a*. 

Nfanrod. SeeLP. L. 

Norgate (Qrys Le QA THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, ys. 6d. net. 

Norrenard B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demydve, \os,6d,net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With as Col- 
oured lUustrations by Maurice Grsippsn- 
HAGBN. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo*, 6s, 

Novalla. THi£ DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bikch. FcaO, Boe, %s. 6d, 

Oldtlold (W. JO* M. A.. Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Bas«o on ths Catbchism of the Cmukch 
OF England. Fca/, 9vo, ax. 6d, 

QMimm (P. M.), KA. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

01ipliant(Mr9.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Onian(C. W.C.). M.A.. Fellow of All Souls*. 

Oxford. X HISTORY OF THE ART 

, OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 

Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus* 

trated. Demy Bvo. los. 6t'. net. 

Ottley(R. L.f, D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Dottfflas). See Books on Business. 

Ozford(M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 



BOOK OF NURSING. 
Cr, Bpc, y, 6d. 



Third Edition. 



Pakes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. lUustrated. DemyBvc. jy. 
ilnier(Prederick). WITH KUROKIIN 
MANCHURIA. lUustrated. TJkird 
fidiHom. Dtmgfhoo. ^t.UUm4, 
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at). OARRICK 
With 36 Illustra. 
Demy 8cv. 



PartODA (Mrs. Clen 
AND HIS CIRCLE, 
trations. Second Editioiu 

I3X. 61^ IK^/. 

A Colonial Edition is also pnblisbed. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 
PastOD (Oaonra). SOCIAL CARICA- 

TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. With over 900 lUustratioiis. 

Imperial (hiorto. £»* ^^- 6d. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 
LADY MARY WOKTLEY MONTAGU. 

With 94 Portraits and Illostrations. 

Demy %oo. iju. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also jmblished. 
Pateraon(W. R.)(Benjamtn Swift). LIFE'S 

QUESTIONINGS. Cr, Zve, \s, 6d, net. 
PattMrsoafA. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 

COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 

Colour by F. SouTHGATK. Second Edition, 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Sulk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
boarhood, with a list of the species. With 
X9 Illustrations in colour, bv Frank 
SOUTHGATS. Second Edition, CV. ^o, 6f. 

Peacock (N.> Se«^ Uttle Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. KX F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 94 Ilhistrations. Fca/,Zvo. 
•xe, 6d. net, 

PMurce (B. H.X M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRISrS HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo, js, 6d. 

PmI (Robert), and Mlnctaln (H. C.\ M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Cok)ur. Cr, Bv0. 6s, 

Pool (Sidnoy), Ute Fellow ef Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, xs. 6d. 

POtors (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 



Eaxukst Timbs to ths Pusknt Day, 
Fully Illustrated. In six volnmes, Cr, 
\ Ssw. & 6f . MuA. 
Vou* I. Prshistohic T1MS8 TO XVItk 
DfMAftiT. FffihEditimi. 



Vol. u. Thk XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dtnastibs. Fonr^ Edition, 
Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dtnastiks. 
Vol. IV. Thk Egypt or thk Ptolkmiks. 

J. P. Mahafpy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman kgypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in thk Middlk Aces. 

Stanlst Lanr-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 

8e». ax. fid^ 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr,%oo. zs.6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tri»- 

tkam Ellis. In 7Vv» yoht$nes, Cr, Bvo. 

3/. 6d, each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

xao Illustrations. Cr, 8tv. y, (>d. 
Phillips (W. A. ). See Oxford Bioffraphtes. 
Phlllpotts (Bden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pbtky- 

BKIDCB. Second and Ckee^er EeUtion, 

Large Cr. 8v». 6x. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONa 

Illustrated by Clauds Shkppkrson. 

Cr. ^to, 5*. net, 
A volume of poems. 
Plarr (Victor O.). See School H'lstoriea. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 
Ptentiu. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 

an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by w. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 

Jesus CoiIeee,Oxford. DemyBivo. iot.6d.met. 
Plowdoo-^^^u^law (J. T.\ B.A., King's 

College^ Cambridge. See School Examiaa. 

tion ^nes. 
Podmoro (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volnmes. Demy^oo, 

8XX. net, 
A History and a Criticism. 
Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Pollard (AUce). See Little Books on Art. 
POl]ard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS, 

Illustrated. Demy 9vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
POllard(BUza P.). See Little Books on Art. 
PoUock (David), M.I.N. A. See Books oa 

Business. 
Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Illnsirated. Second Edition. Cr, 9po. 

4s, 6d, 
Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr,Svo, 6s. 
Prance (0.> See R. Wyon. 
Proscott((>. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT ft MADE OF. Cr, Stv. 



r. 6d. net. 
Oxon. A .HISTORY OF ENGLI?H 



Prio 



Ice (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel CoU 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. EourtJk Edi. 

tion, Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Primroeo (Deborah). A MODERN 

BOEOTIA. Cr, Bve. 6s, 
Protheroe (Bmeet). THE DOMINION 

OF MAN. Geography in its Human 

Aspect. With 3a fall.page Illqstratioos. 

Cr, 9vo, as. 
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Pmgin and R«fwkuidMii. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR Lomdon in 
MiNiATUKX. With 104 nhntntions in 
colour, /m TArte Vpimmst, Small 4tp, 

•iy^lk, T. QnUtor Coach). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Proccssion or 
BNGUSRLvitics. SgC9md£diii0fu Cr.Sva. 
9t, 6d, ntL 

QuoTodo ytOmwrn. See Miniatiire Ltbrarv. 

O.R. and bIsTtHB WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. 8o». 6f. 
A Colooial EditioQ U abo poblisbed. 

RartftiiiWi (R. B.X M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

RuKCLMmiM.). THE WOMEN.ART- 

^STS OF BOLOGNA. With ao IIlus. 
tratioos. Dtmy iv0. 7X. 6d. net, 

RMff (LoosdatoX B.D., Oxoo. DANTE 
JCnD his ITALY. With 3a lUustia- 
tioQS largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demyboe, zsx. td. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
B^lisH at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
Coltege, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr, 8m. 3X. 6d. 

RaadoH^ (B. W.X D.D. See Library of 
Devoti<Mi. 

Rvude (D. W.X M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8rv. 
y.6d. 

Rasbdall (HMtinn), M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
9vo, 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

KawstoroeCLawreace, Bm.). SeeLP.L. 

Raymond (Waltar). See School Histories. 

AReal Paddy. Seel.P.L. 

RMWon(W.XM.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr, 8w. 
3r. 6^ 

Radpath (H. A), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Raynddc See Little Galleries. 

Rboadac (J. P.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

I (W. B.). See School Histories. 
(H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C C. Channer. 

Robertson (A,\ 'D.D,, Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 190X. Demy 8tv. jx. 6d. net, 

Robertson fC Grant). M.A., Fellow of AU 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECl STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, Z660-1832. Demy Zv0, los, 6d, 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORIOiL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRI'nSH EMPIRE. DemyQnarte. 
4«. 6d, net* 



Robertson(8lrG.S.]LK.CS.L CHITRAL: 

Thb SToar or a Mimor Siscb. Third 

RdUien. Illustrated. Cr.8«w. is.6d.Met. 
Roblnson(A W.), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Robinson (CedllaX THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Intxodoc. 

tion by the late Ardibishop of Canterbury. 

Cr. ive, •u. 6d, 
Robinson (P. S.). See Connoiseeur's Library. 
R o ct lO<oncaiad(iJi>. See Little Library. 
RodweU (Q.X B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 

GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 

a Preface by Waltbr Lock, D.D., Warden 

of Keble College. Fcaf.Zve, X8.6d, 
Roe(Pred). OLDOAKFURNITURE. With 

many Illustrations by the Author, including 

afronti^piecc in colour. Demy9v0. i9S,6a, 

net. 
ROffers (A G. L.), M.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Rose (Bdward). THE ROSE READER. 

Illustrated. Cr, 8t>#. as, 6d. Alsp in 4 

Parts. Parts I, and II, 6d, each ; Part 

III, Zd.; Part jy.iod. 
Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. A Rr-Statrmrnt or 

THE Opium Qurstion. Second and 

Cheaper Edition. Cr, Stw. as, net. 
Ruble (A. B.), D.D. See Junior School 

Books. 
RusseU (W. ClariO. THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwtn. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s, 
Salnsbury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 

PRINCIPIATHERAPEUTICA. 

Demy 9vo. is. 6d. net. 
St. Anslem. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Aufnstlne. See Library of Derotioa. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 

grapnies. 
St. Prands of Assist. THE UTTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. NewlT translated by William 

HxTWOOD. With an Introduction by A. 

G. F. HowBLL, and 40 Illustratioos ftom 

Italian Painters. Demy Zvo. u. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Deyotion. 
'Said' (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 

Edition, Fcap. 9m, as. 6d. net. 
Sales iSt. Prands de). Se^ Library of 

Devotion. 
Salmon (A 1^). See Little Guides. 
Sarrcaunt (J.X M.A. ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

Demy 8cw. ^s. 6d. 
Satiias(C.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Schmitt (Jolm). See Bytantine Texts. 
SooU (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 

CUURCHI LL. With Portraits and lUua- 

trations. Cr. %vo, xs. 6d. 
Scudamore(C3rri]). See Little Guides. 
Sens (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE IBustrated. Cr. Sew. 

as.Sd. 
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Selous (Bdmoild). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 

Siventk Editi^m. Fcap, Bvo. ax. 6ii. 
School Editicn^ xs, 6d. 
TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 

With 12 Illnttntions by Augusta Gukst. 

Second Edittcn, Fcap.^oo. 2s.6d, 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. 8tr#. y.6d,Met. 
Slialcespeare (WllUara). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 163a : 1664 ; 

1685. Each ;C4t 4** *m/, or a complete set, 

;Ci2| xas. net. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 
See also Arden and Little Quarto 

Shakespeare. 
Sharp (AOT VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

Bvo. as. 6d. 
Sharp (Cedl). See S. Baring-Goold. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Ottle Books on 

Shediock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.9vo. v. 
Shellar (Peror B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the deatn of John Keats, Author of 

* Endymion,' etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, i89x. 9s. net, 
Sheppard (H. P.)t M.A. See S. Baring- 

SharweU(ArtharXM.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Ikird Ediiion. Cr, 8tv. 

%s,f)d. 
Shipley (Mary B.). AN ENGLISH 

CMURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and lUostrations. 

Part I. Cr, ^100, %s, td, mt. 
Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI : A Rturly 

in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Dtmy Zvo. Z2X. 6d, rut. 
See ahK> Oxford Biographies. 
SIme (J.). See Little Books on ArL 
Slmonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 

G U A R D I. With 41 PUtes. Imporial 

4f0, Zs, 9X. not 
SkOftchley (R. B. D.). See Little Books on 

Sklptoa (H. P. K.). See Uttle Books on 

Art. 
Stedea (Dooglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Soeond Edition, Cr, %vo. v. net. 
SmaU (BvanX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Intzodticdon to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Cr, 81W. sx. 6d, 
Soiallwood (M. O.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(P. B.). See LP. L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
, M.A 7\tw volntnes. Demy Zvo. aix. 

not. 
See also Standard Library. 
Smith (Horace ami Jamee). See Little 

Library. 



Smith (H. Booisas). M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crmmn 8«w. 

ar. With Answers, sf. 6d, 
Smith (Reyde N. O.). THE PILLOW 

B(X)K: A Garnsr op Many Modoc 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, at. 6d. net. 
Smith (R. Mttdle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcei/, 8«m. 

Smith (NoweUC). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WiLPMCD Whittbn. Illustrated, ff^ide 
rk n — X9s,6d, net, 

8\ ). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Si . B.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 

HISTORY. DemyZvo. 4s. 6d, 

Si See Classical Translations. 

S< L.). See Tunior School Books. 

S< DO B.), M. A. See Junkv School 

S( i.\ ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

.»...««. »., Davtd Hannat. 
YoL I. (Howard, Clifibrd, Hawkins, 

Drake, CavendishX Second Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s. 
Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, GrenviUe, 

Essex, and Raleigh X Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Speoce (C. H.X M. A. See School Examma- 

tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D,\ THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Sivo. 

I3X* 6d, net. 
Spooner (W. A.X M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdgcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Royal 9ro. r6s.net, 
Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
*StaiicUfffe.* GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap,%vo, is. 
Stead (D. W.). See D. GaUaher. 
Stedmaa(A. M. f(L\ M.A. 
INITIALATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen. 

Ury Accidence. Ninth Edition. Fcmf. 

8bw. xs. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 

Hon, Cr, 8tv. ax. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. x8«r#. 

is,6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiCSAR 

The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 

iZmo, xs. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iSmo. Second Edition. 

ts.6d, 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. EhoentkEd, Fcs^ 

8tvo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exerdaes 

in Latin Accklewx. With Vocabulary, 

Third Edition, Cr.^90, xs. 
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BASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. EUvgnthamdCkMptrEtiitiom, 
rt^writUn, Cr, %va. u, 6iC Origuuil 
£ditu>H. 9S, 6d. Key, ic. n€i, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE ; 
Role* and Exercises. Stcomd Edition^ 
Cr, 8Mb XX. ^d. With Vocabulary, m. 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Ladn Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fc^Jk, Svo. 
IS. 6d, With Vocabulary. a«. Key, 3«. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
FomrUtntk Edition. Fcmp, Sewi ir. fid, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
x^mo, Second Edition, xs, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, x^mo. xs, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8tv. xs. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcn^, ivo. xs. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8v«. xs 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo, u. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition, 
i8mm. 9d, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr. 9vo, xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised, Feap. Bvo. xs, td, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr. Sew. u. td. 
Key. xt. net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap, Bmo. is. 
See also School E x a min ation Series. 

Stael (R. EUlott), M.A.^ F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, as, 6d, 
See also School Examination Series. 

StepheoMn (C.X of the T<-chnical College, 
Bradford, and Soddwdfl (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College. Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Uhistrated. J>emj^ Bvo. Third Edition. 
7s.6d. 

StephenMa (J.X M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo. xs,6d, 

SteriM ( UuVMlce). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. DemjfBvo. 7s. 6d, 

SUaart (Katbcrine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6t, 



StavMiMMi (R. L.) THE LETTEltS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sionkv Colvim. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, X9S. 

Library Edition. Dem^Bvo, a vols, ass.mt, 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait bv Wiluam Strang. Fi/ih 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. Buckram. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R.L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Utters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stcvbmson daring 
X887-8. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.>. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. 0.1 B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. Prom the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottkux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr, Bvo. is. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.> POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portraiu Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.l M.A., LecKuw in 
the Fliilosophy of Religion la Cattibridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerlyFdlow 
ofUniversityCoU^e, Oxford. DEvBLOP- 
MENT AND DIviNE PURPOSE Cr. 
Bvo. 51. net, 

Straker (P. ). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

StreatfeUd (R. A.>. MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 04 Ilhutra- 
dons. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.),D.S&.M. A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Stmtt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many eiigrav. 
In^ Revised by J. Charles Cox, IJuD., 
F.S.A. Quarto, sir. net, 

StoartfCapt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. WithaMa|». Cr,^vo. 6s. 

starch (P.). , Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County CouncU. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x8j^>z905, Ortho- 
sraphic. Isometric and Oblique Pro^jectioo. 
With 50 Plates and X40 Figures. Foolstm^ 
Ks, net, 

Snddards (P.). See C Si 

SarteesCR*S.). See LP. 

Sjrmes Q. B,\ M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edxtim. Cr.Bvt, 
v.6d. 
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Little Librmry. 
Terry (C 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 
TlMdunqr (W. M.> See Little Libnuv. 
TbeobiUdCP.V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

lUttstrated. Stcamd Editiw Revised, Cr, 
,6d. 



H0n, Mediumx^me. as, 6d. met. Also an 

edition in superior bindine, 6r. 
TompUns (HTw.), F.R.H.S. See Uttle 

Guides. 
Tewnley (Liid^ Somui). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With s6 Illustrations and 

9 Maps. Third Edition. Demy^oo. los, 

6d. neL 
Tovnbee (PSffet), M.A., D.UtL See 

Oxford BiocTMhies. 
Trevehran(d. M.). Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 

Edition. Demy 8cv. xos. 6d. net. 
TrontlMCk (O. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.)f B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
TTrrell-Olll (Prancei). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Vardoa (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. £i£ktk Edition. 

Demy Svo. xos. fid. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publbhed. 
Vauffluin (Henry). See Little Library. 
Vauffluui(HerbertM.),B.A.(Oxon.). THE 

LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 

HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 

DUKE OF YORK. With ao Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy 8w. los, 6d, met. 



THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With >5 mui- 
trations in Colour by Mauricb GsKirpSM- 
HAGEN. Cr, %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voeffelln (A.X M.A. Sec Junior Ryamina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU(Col. L. AX LL.D.. C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of X903-Z904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. TAsnd eu$d 
Cheaper Edition. Demy^oo. js.6d.mee. 

Wade fa. W.X D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. J^onrtA Edition, 
Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

Waamer (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Clkathbr and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcm/ boo. 
u. 6d.eeuk. 
YoL. I.— The Ring op the Nibei.ung. 

Third Edition. 
YoL. II.— Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolde. 

WalHJ. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Autnor and from photographs. Demy &«. 
4^. 6ti. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Act 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charlca). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vemon (Hon. WiUlaai), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvsnuto da I MOL A and otheranthonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRB. In Two Volumes. Second 
i^t/r/JMi, entirely re* written. Cr.9vo. 151. 
net. 

Waterbouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second EdsHom. 
Small Pott ^yo. u. net 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C). M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. boo, 
a J. See also Jnnior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
loKy. 

Weir (Arcblbald). M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OK 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells(J.), M. A. , Fellow and Tutor ofWadhao 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Sow. -xs. 6dL 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sevttetk 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. boo. y. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 
Wheldon(P. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUustratioaf, 
7 of which are by A. H. BucKLAMO. Larrt 
Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
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ynaatyiO. SeeW.E.Henley. 
Whibley (L.), M.A., FeUow of Pembroke 

CoIle«, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 

CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
Wbitaker(0. H.)i M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Whltejanbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wakdk 

Fowler, M.A. Cr. Srv. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 



Whitfield (B. B.). See Commercial Series. 

^ ^ ARDDI 

Dewy %vo. 



fleld(B. L, 
WhltelMad (A. W.l GASPARD DE 
Illustrated. 



COLIGNY. 

xa*. 6ti. net. 
Whiteley (R. Uoyd), F.I.C, Princioal of 

the Municipal Science School. West Brom* 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr, 8rv. ax. 6d, 
Whitley (MIm). See Lady Dilke. 
Whltten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. O.X B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
WUbeHorce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wllde(OKar). DEPROFUNDIS. Sevtntk 

EeUmn. Cr. Btw. 51. m//. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Bw. 

xax. 6</. net* 
POEMS. DemvBvc. 19s. 6a ntt, 
INTENTION^ DemyZvo. its. 6d, net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Bvo. Its, 6eL ntt, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

8cw. I9X. 6d. net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy 8901 xax. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Bvc. 

lar. 6d. net, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 

NEST. Demy 8w. \9S. 6d. net. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 8w». 

I2X. 6rf. net, 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILES CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bve. 

X2t, 6d» net, 
Wnidns CW. H.X B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Zvo, ts.6d, 
WUlUmis (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures, Ilhis- 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 

4/a. 3X. 6d, net, 
WIUIamsOB (M. O.). See Ancient Cities. 
WUUaiMOiiCW.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8tv. 

lof. 6eL 
Wmiameon (W.X B.A. See Junior Ex* 

amination Series, Junior School Books, and 

Beginner's Books. 
WiIlMO<BeGkles). LORD STRATH- 

CON A : the Story of his Ufe. Illustrated. 

Dtmy Bvc, is, 6d, 
A Cokmi^l Edition is also published. 



WTDvuiain \wanoD/, m.a., 0.r>c., 
*.B. See Churchman's Library. 
d (Sir Bvelyn> F.M., V.C, G.CR, 
C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 



WnoMt-Boztoii (6. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr. 8tv. Seventh Kd, js. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr,9v0, ys,6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WlleonC Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
WlUon (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts. 
WUton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS. 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. P4ftt 8pv. as, 6d, 
WInbolt (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr, Sve, ts. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr, Zvc, 31. 6d, Kry, 

KS, net, 
Wtadle (B, C, A.X F.R.S., F.S. A. See Ami. 

Siary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
ties, and School Histories. 

Wloterbotham (Canon), M.A., B..Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman's Lib 

Wood(" - - 

G C 1 

FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Voinmes, Fourth 
Edition, Demy 9mo, su. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is aUo published. 

Wood (J. A. B,). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illu-^. 

trated. Third Edition, Cr. 9vo, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BIrkbeclcl M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Bdmonds 
(Major J. E.\ R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Demy 9vo, 
xsr. 6d, tut, 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti. 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.), POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoppord A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Den^ Zvo. 
js. 6d, tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridffe(S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wrlffht(ArthnrX M.A., FeUow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churdiman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. OordoB). See Dante. 

Wright (J, C). TO-DAY. Dem^ i6»v#. 
u. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. /<»/. 8cw. 
tt,6d. 

Wrong (Oeor^ NL\ Professor of History 
in the Umverxity of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Wo, 7s,6d,net. 
A Colonial Edition is iU«o puUisl)C(l« 
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W^lde<A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

Wkh a Map and a Portrait. Dtiryt 8w. 

i5f. net, 
A Cokmial Bditioo b also pablished. 
WyiidluuB(Rt.HM.OMrf*).M.P. THE 

POEMS OP WILLIAM SHAKE. 



SPEARB. With 

NotM. /ViMW 

- - - - THE LAND 

Beinj; 

a Detcripdoa of MonteiMgro. With 40 

lUostratioiuu Cr, Im. m. 6d, met. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 

VERSE. Selected from Modem Writen. 



an Introduction aad 
K Buckrmm, giU t9p. 

Wm (R.)and PnuiM (Q.). 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 



Rtoittd mmd Rmimrgtd Bdithm Cr^ iMl 

YouflriPtlMnV THE COMPLETE 
MOT O R I S T. With 138 Illustratiooib 
Sixth Edition, Demy Ive, lar. 6/. met, 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appreds- 
tioo of tho Motor Car. SmmUDemy 8r«. 

YflmBcJT. M.). THE AMERICA]! 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.^ve, Cloth^ %s,^; 
pmperbemrd*^ ix. bd, 
ZhmMrn (Aotonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI. 
CITY? Feap,Zve, it.6d.mt. 



Ancient CHties 

Genend Editor, a C. A. WINDLE. D.Sc., F.R.& 

Cr. 8<v. 4s. 6d, tut, 

LtNCOur. By E. Mansel Sympsoo, M.A., 
M. D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 



CmsTBiL By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 

lUustntedby E. H. New. 
Shkbwssukv. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Cantskbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustzated. 
Ediicbuiigh. Bt M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Bristol. By AUred Hanrey. intistratcd 
byE. H^Nei 



Dublin. ByS.A.O.Fitspatrick. 
by W. C Green. 



Ilhnttatcd 



The Antiquary^s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.aA. 
Demy 8w. Js. 6d. mt. 



Kngusr Monastic Lifb. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Bditiem, 

Rbsiains op thb PRBtasTORic Agb in 
England. By 6. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbbvicx Books of thb English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, r.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

ARCHiSOLOCV AND FaLSB AnTIQUITIBS. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrinbs of BBmsH Saints. By J. C Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



Thb Royal Forbsts of England. By J. 

C Cox, LL.D.. F.S.A. Ilhistrated. 
Thb Manor and Manorial Rkcobos. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Sbals. By J. Hsnrcy Blooek 

Illustrated. 
Thb Dombsdat Inqukst. Bt Adolphos 

Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With a; I Oustradons. 
Thk Brasses of England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M.A. Withmany IUustration& 
Parish Lipb in Medieval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Secemd Edih'on. 
Thb Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. D.D.^ F.S.A. With Uhistratioos. 

Second £ditiem. 



The Arden Shaketpeftre 

Demy 8v9. 2s, 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare In single Plays. Edited with a fall Introduction, Tcitial 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
ROMBO AND Juliet. Edited by " 
PowdsA. 



n. I King Lbab. Edited by W. J. Cratf . 

Edward I Julius Carsar. Edited bv M. Macmillaa 
I The TBMfBST. Edited by Moretoo Luce. 



iC^ntimmed 
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AXOBN SHAKBSrBABR— CMl/ti»wr</. 

Othxllo. Edited by H. C Hart. 

Trrus Andionicus. Edited by H. B. Bail. 

don* 
Cymbsliks. Edited byEdward Dowdea. 
Thk Mntmr Wnrss op Windsor. Edited by 

H. a Hart. 
A MiDSOMMBR Night's Duam. Edited by 

H. Cuningliam. 
King Hxnbt V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
All's W«ll That Ehds well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Tnb Taming op tmb Shrkw. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
TiMON op Athxns. Edited by K. Deightoo. 
Mkasurs por Mrasurs. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
TwKLPTH Night. Edited by Monton Lace. 



TBm IIbrchamt op Vbmicb. Edited by 

C Knox Pooler. 
Troilos and Crsssida. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 
Antony and Clsopatra. Edited byR. H. 

Case. 
LoTs's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Thx Two Grntlkman op Vsrona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pbriclss. Edited by K. Ddgbtoo. 
Thb Comrdv op Errors. Edited by H. 

Cnningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A H. 

TbompsoQ. 
King Johh» Edited by Ivor B. John. 



East Frbnch Rhtmbs. By Henri Bkxiet. 
SecMdEditiciu lUnstrated. Fcm^%90* is. 

Easy Storibs prom English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Btixton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Stcond EtUH^tu Cr,9v0, u; 

Easy Exbrosbs in Arithmbtic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Sec^tul EdiH§», Ftmpk 



Tli0 B6gi2i2ior^8 B ook ii 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



Without Answers, zr. WithAnswtrs. 

IS. yU 
East Dictation and Sprlung. By W. 

WiUiamson, B.A. Fifik Rditi0n. Fcmp, 

8cw. xr. 
An Easy Pobtrt Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamsoo, B.A., Author 

of 'iNctatioa Passages.* Cr. 8m. \s. 



Books on Bminiis 

Cr, 9v0, 2s,6d.mi. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchange. By Chas. Dngoid. 

Sic^nd Edition, 
Thb Business op Insoramcb. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Powbr. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
Thb Shipbuilding Industry : Its History. 

Sctence, Practice, and Finance. By Davia 

Pollock, M.LN.^ 
Thb Money Markbt. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
Thb Brbwino Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C,F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Investments. By 

*A.MoiL' 
Thb Businbss op Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Claxtoo Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
Thr Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the Univetsity of Man- 

AUQStHwOOL 



Byzantino Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M. A, LittD. 
A series of texts of Bytantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scfadars. 

Thb History op Psrllus. Edited by C 



Zacmariak OP MiTYLBNB. Transhued by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8tw. im. 6dm net. 

EvAORius. Edited by L^oo Parraentier and 
M. Bidet. Dtmf Ssw. loi. 6d. tu$. 



Sathas. Demy Bvc, ly. met, 
EcTHESis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 8op. ys. 6d. net. 
Thb Chronicle op Morea. Edited by John 
Dtmy%v0» i^.M$t* 
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The Ghnrchiiiaa's BiUe 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, 8tv. If. 6^. net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the [>nictical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in wht^ is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, cone- 
spondin^ as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deonMd necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Th« EnsTLS OF St. Paul the Apostub to 
THB Galatiaks. Edited by A. W. Rotrin- 
aoo, M.A. Second Edition, 

EccLBSiASTis. Edited by A. W. StT«ane, 

D.D. 
Thb Epistle op St. Paul thk Apostlb to 

THB Phiupfians. Edited by C. R. D. 

Biggs, D<D. Second Editipm. 
Thk Epistle op St. James. Edited by 

H. W. Fulford, M.A. 



Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, D.D. T>am 

Volumes. With Map. 21. tut each. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostlb to 

THB Eprbsians. Edited by G. H. Wbitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Mask. 

Edited by J. C. du Boiason, M.A. 9s. 6d. 

net 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossiaks 

AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C Rniriit, 

M.A. 2s,net. 



The Ghnxchmaa's Library 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D..F.R.S.E. 
Crown Sdo» p. 6d, each* 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D. 
The Old Testament andtheNewScholak* 

SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. 6s, 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A, M. Mackay, B. A. 
The Church op Christ. By E. T. Green, 

M.A. 6t, 
CoMPARATivB Theologt. By J. A. Mac> 

Cnlloch. 6s, 



The BBGtNNtKCS of English CHRisTiANmr. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wrisht, D.D. 6s, 

The Kingdom op Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Litur^cal Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, 



Classical Traaslatioiis 

EcUted by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

CfVWH OtfO, 

A aeries of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

TrmmUted 



^schylus — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu. 
roenidea. Translated by Lewu Campbell, 
LL.D. V 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3»'6d, 

Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5X. 

Cicero— De Natnra Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. y. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 3/. 6d. 



Horace— The Odes and Epodes. 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. as, 
LuciAN— Six DiaJogues (Nisrinns, Icaro-Me* 

nippus. The Cock, The Ship. The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 31. 6d. 
Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated br 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. us. 6d. 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trass- 

lated by R. B. Town^hend. as. 6d. 
The Satires of Juvbnau Translated by 

S. G.Owen. 9S,6d, 
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Olaafics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Thk AktofthbGuciks. By H. B. Walters. I Velazquez. By A. de Beraete. With 94 
With 113 Plates and 18 Illostnuions in the Plates. IVidt R^al %V0, los. 6d, tut. 
Text. WuURsyalZva. xzs,6d,n*L \ 



Oommercial Series 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, UttD., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 



COMMBKCIAL EOUCATIOM IN ThEOKV AND 

Pkactxcb. By £. E. Whitfield, M. A 55. 
An introduction to Methnen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fuuy from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, a«. 
Commercial Examination Pafbrs. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. m. 6d. 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A Stcwd Edition, 

It, 6d, 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, u. 
A Commercial Geografhy of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fi/tA 

Edition, 9S, 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, \s, 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, is.6d, 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as. 
German Commbroal Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Stcond 

Edition. 31. 6d, 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Stcond Edition, as. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. £. Whitfield, M.A. Stcona 

Edition, ax. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is, 6d, 
The Principles of BooK-KEEnNC by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'AUen, M. A as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Stcond Edition, as. 



The Oonnoisseiir's Library 

PVide Hoyal Zvo, 251. net, 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. 

Eu ROpEAN Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng. 
hame, CB. With 54 Plates in Collotjrpe 
and Half-tone and 4Tlates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths* Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotjrpe and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

Engush Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With s8 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations m Collotype and la in Colour. 



The first volumes 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
PoRCBLAiN. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 iu Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 PhUes in 

Collotype and Phot<^[ravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Stcond Edttion, 



Tlie Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8w, clctht 2s. ; leathery 2s, 6d, net. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Third Edition, 



The Imitation of Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book ok Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B. D. Second Edition. 
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The Libkarv of "DrnvorTtOH^cantimmii. 
Ltra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Skmods Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg. D.D. Fourth 

Edition, 
Thb Tbmpls. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Stcond Edition. 
A GuiDB to Etbrnxty. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
Thb Psalms or David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lysa Apostol'ca. By Cardinal Newman 

and othen. Edited by Canon Scott Hcdland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Innbr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A.W. Hutton,M.A. 
Thb Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On thb Lovb ok God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. EditedbyW.J. lCnox.UtUe,M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation from thb 

Saints and Fatmbrs. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
Thb Song ok Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
Thb Dbvotions of St. Ansblm. Edited by 

C.C/.Webb.M.A. 
Gracb Abounding. By John Banyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A E. Bum, 6.D. 



Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Vecae. 
Edited by H. C Bcechiag. M.A., CsDoaar 
Westminster. 

A Day Book PROM thbS AiNTs AMD FATiauc& 
Edited by T. H. Bum. B.D. 

Hbavbnly WISDOM. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, LiPB, and Lovb. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W.R. Inge, M.A. 

An Introouctiom to Thb Devout Lifb. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 

Manchbstbr al Mondo : a Cootemplatioe 
of Death and ImmortiJity. By Heary 
Montagu, Earl of Mancb«tter. With aa 
Introduction by Elizabeth Wal«rbotue, 
Editor of ' A Little Book of Life and Death.' 

Thb Littlx Flowers op thb Glokious 
Mbssbb St. Francis and or h& 
Friaks. Done into English by W. Hcjr 
wood. With an Introdnctioa by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Thb Spiritual Guidb, wfaic& diaentai^iei 
the Soul and brings it br die Inward Way 
to the Getting of Periect Contemplatioo 
and the Rich Treasure of latemal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de MoUnos, Prifttt. 
Translates from the Itdian copy prmtad at 
Venice, 1C85. Printed in the ye» 
MDCLXXXviit. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lyttdton. 



Tlie ninstnted Pocket Library of Plain and Oolonred Books 

Fcap ^vo, y, 6d. fief sack volmme. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editkxis 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations wre chiefly in colour. 

OOLOUBBD BOOKS 



Old Colourbo Books. By George Putoo. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcaf.ivo, at. net. 
The LirB and Dsathof John Mytton, Esq. 

By Ninu-od. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. I. Rawlins. Fourth 

Edition. 
Thb Lifb of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

27 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 
Mm. Spongb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtee&. With \\ Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRRocKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates l>y H. 

Aiken. Second Edition, 
This volume is reprinted from the ex- 

tremely rare and costly edition of x 843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. ^ R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



\ Thb Analysis of thb Hunting Fiblj>. By 
1 R. S. Surtees. With j Cokmred Plates I9 

Henry Aiken, and 43 lUustratioos oo Woofr 
Thb Tour of Dr. Syntax in Sbabch of 

THB PiCTURBSQUE. Bv William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsov 
Thb Tour of Doctor Syntax in Skaccr 

OF Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. RowUndsoa. 
Thb Third Tour of Doctor Syntax is 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsocu 
The History of Johnny Quab Gbnus : the 

Uttle Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

BytheAuthorof' The Three Tours.' Wub 

94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dancb of Dbath, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandsoo, with Metriod 

Illustrations by the Author of *Dootac 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Cdoored PUtes. 
The Dance OF Life: A Poem. BytheAothor 

of *Doctor Syntax.' llluatratad with s6 

Coloored Engravings by T. RowUadaoo. 

\Coniifmti 
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Illostkatbd Poocst Libkakv op Plain amp Coloomd B oo m t^ ni mmed. 



LiPK IN London : or, the Day and Nij 



ight 
[ hU 



Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, £m., and 
Klegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. with 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. CmiWhank, With numerous 
Desiffns on Wood. 

Real Lips in London: or. the Rambles 
and Adrentures of Bob Tallyho, Eaqu aod 
his Consin^Tbe Hon. Tom DashalL By an 
Amateur (Fierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandsoo, etc. 
7W y§iumt». 

Thb Lifb op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With ay Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Thb Vicar op Wakbpiici.d. By OBvtr Gokl- 
smith. With S4 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Thb MiLiTA&T Advbnturbs op Johicnt 
Nbwcomb. Bran Officer. With 1 5 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 

Thb National Sports op Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry AUcen. 

Thb book is completelT different Irom the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



Thb A j vBNTUHBa op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 94 Coloured Pbtes 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or. the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta> 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome. Esci. WiUi 13 
Coloured Plates by T. RawUns. 

An Acadbmy por Grown Horsbmbn : Coo- 
tainiM the completest InstructioDs for 
Walku^, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
StnmUmg, and Tumblinff. lUustrated with 
ay Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Anthor. By Geoftcy 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Lipb in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn CDogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With zo CokMuedPlate^ 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Thb Advbntubbs op Tohnny Nbwcomb in 
THB Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured PhOes by T. Rowkndson. 

The Old English SQcmtB: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by za Etdungs executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Ennaved T!Ue Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op the Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous lUustFations— 3x in number 
are rwroduced in^iotogi avuze. 

ifisop's Fables, with j8o Woodcuu by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. Bv W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With «s Plates and 87 Woodcuts m the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Pktes and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George CruiLthank. 

Frank Fairlbgk. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handt Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 94 
lUmtrations by the Author. 

The Complbat Anglbr. By Itaak Walton 
and Charks Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This vohime is rcDToduced from the beauti> 
ful edition of John Ms^or of zSsa. 

The Pickwick Pafbrs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 lUustzatlons by Seyinour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Pktes, and the 3a Con- 
temporary Qnwiiyn Plates. 



Jmiior Bxamination Seriee 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Fcap, 9vo, xi. 



JimioR French Examination Papbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Editwm, 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Editictt, 
JtTNiOR English Examination Papers. By 

W. WUliamson. &A. 

JONIOR ARITHMBTIC EXAMINATION PaPBRS. 

By W.S. Beard. Third RdiUm, 
JtmiOR Algbbra Exakination Papbrs. By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Grbbx Examination Papbrs. ByT. 
C Weatberfaead, M.A. 

Junior General Inpobmation Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 3^. ^ mi. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
ByW. G.Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papbrs. "Bj 
a. VoegeUn, M.A. 
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Junior Sehool*Book8 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, 



A Class-Book or Dictation Passagbs. By 

W. WiUiamioo, B.A. Twm(^ Editim, 

Cr, 8cr«. xs, 6d. 
Ths Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by £. Wiltoo South, M.A. With 

Three fiCape. Cr. tow. ix. 6d, 

THSG0SPBt.ACC0UHNCT0ST.MARK. Edited 

by A. E. Robie. D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8cw. XX. 6a, 

A JoNiOR Bngluh Grammar. By W. William- 

•oo, B. A. With numerous pauaages for parsiiv 

and anahrsis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

Third Editifft^ Cr, 8tv. ax. 
A Junior Chrmistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. With 78 lUustiatioDs. Third Rdi- 

tipn, Cr, %O0, as, 6d, 
Thb Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8tw. as, 
A Junior French Grammae. By L. A. 

^met and M. /. Acatos. Cr, Bv0. as. 



Elamentart ExpERiuBNTAL Scibncb;. Pmt- 
sics by W. T. Clottgh, A.R.CS. Chuistrt 
by A. £. Dnnstan, B.Sc With a Plates aad 
X54 Diagnuns. F^mth Sditi^m. Cr, Swr. 
as,6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydoc 
With 976 Diagrams. Pomrtk Rdiii^n, Cr. 
99&. as, 

ElXMBNTARV EXPERIMENTAL CmBMISTRT. 

By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 Plates 

and X09 Diagrams. Cr, 8cw. at, 
A JuNiOE French Prose. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M.A. StcomdEditiam, Cr,9cm. as. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 

an Introductioa and Notes by Wiffiam 

WiUiamson, & A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

8cv. »x. 
The First Book op Kings. Edited by 

A. E. RUBIB, D.D. With Maps. Cr, 9em. 



Leaden of BeUgion 

Edited by H. C. SEECHING, M.A., Ouion of Westminster. 
Cr, Bvo. as. net. 
Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hntton. 

iOHN Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Iisuop WiLBBRPORCE. By G. W. Danlell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hntton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 
John Keblb. By Walter Lock. D. D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OUphant. 
Lancelot Andrbwbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Stc0md Edition. 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



With Portraits. 



By W. H. Huttoo. UJl 



William Laud. 
Third Edition. 

John Knox. ByF.MacCnnn. Second Bditiom. 
OHN HowR. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
tisHOP Krn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborgb Fox, the Quaker. ByT. Hodgkia, 
D.CL. Titird Edition, 

iOHN DoNNB. By Augustus Jcsaopp, D.D. 
'nomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Little Bine Books 

Hiustratid. Dtmy t6mc. 2s, 6d, 



J. The Castaways op Mbadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb, 
a. Thb Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V.Lucas. 

3. The Aib Gun. By T. HilberL 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peelbs AT THB Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



6. The Treasure op Princbcats Pbioby. 

ByT. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. Bj 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobfaw 



Little Books on Art 

fVith many /OustraHom, Ihmy xtmo, 2s, 6d, tut. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
sulHect under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consisu of about 900 pages, and contains froo 
30 to 40 ulustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. I Watts. R. B. D. Sketchley. 
Bookplates. B.Almack. I Lbkshton. Alice Corlcran. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. \ Velasqurz. Wilfrid Witberforce and A. H 

RoMNEY. George PRston. Gilbert. 

iComtinmel 
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LiTTUi Books on Ajtr-'-emimitcd, 
Graozb and Bouchbr. Eliza F. PblUrd. 
Vandvck. M. O. Smallwood. 
Turner. Frances TynfeJl-GUl. 
DdRSR. Jessie Allen. 
HoppNBR. H. P. K. SMpton. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
BuRNE-ToNBS. Fortnn^e de Lisle. Seetnd 

Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 



CoROT. AHce PoUard and Btbel BtrastingL 
Raphael, A. R. DryhuiBt. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cjrril Davenport. 
Claude. Edward Dillon. 
The Arts of Tapan. Edward Dillon. 
Enamels. Bars. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little Qalleries 

Demy l6mc* 2s, 6d, net 
A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painteni 
Each volume contains 90 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 
A Little Gallery of Reynolds. I A LrrrLB Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romnbv. | A Little Gallery of English Ports. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppnbr. 



The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by "E, H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Svo, cloth^ 2s. 6d, net.; leather^ 31. td, net, 

Messrs. Mbthuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of Thb Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of ever3rthing that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wella, 

M.A. Seventh Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathbdrau By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troatbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F.G.Brabant, M.A. 
The Malvern Coontry. By B. C. A, 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Countsv. By B. C. A. 

Wfaidle, D.Sc. , F.R.S. Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By B. S. Roecoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallicban. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshirb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.&A. 
Devon. By S. Bari^-Goold. 
t. By Frank K. Heath. 



Dorset. 
Hampshire. 
F.S.A. 



By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 



Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S, 
The Isle of Wight. By G. Qinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Duu. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition. 
The East Riding of Yosxskire. By J. E. 

Morris. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring>GouId. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jacbtoo. 



The Little Libraiy 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravurt Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8tw. Each Volums, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon(Pnuicls). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Weight 

{Continued. 



ENGUSH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 
AostMi (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. £ditcdbyE.V. Lucas. TwoVoU, 
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Tmb Littije LiBKAi v -c ^n tinmtd, 

Buhum (R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. a Atlav. 

B«nMtt<Mrs. P. AA A UTTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Beckford (WnilMBl THE HISTORY 

OF THE CAUPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. DsmsoM Rots. 
Blak* (WmiMi). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Pbudchni. 
Borrow (Oaorg*). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groomb. 7W« ypiuttus, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Brownlnf CRobortX SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Grippin, M.A. 
CaimiiicCOeoriro). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTLIACOBIN : with Gbokcb 

Canning's ftdditioQal Poems. Edited by 

Llotd Sandxxs. 
Cowtoy (AbralMUB). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MmcMiN. 
Cmbbo (OooTfo). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRA6BE. Edited by A. C 

Dbanb. 
Cndk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annb 

Mathkson. Twp ypltimet. 
CrMbaw (Rkhard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edwakd Hotton. 

Outo (Allglileri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Trmnibted by H. F. Caky. 

Edited by Paget Toynbbk, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Traiw. 

Uted by H. F. Cart. Edited by Pagrt 

ToYNUoi, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans. 

Uted by H. F. Cart. Edited by Pagbt 

ToTNBBS, ALA., D.Litt. 
Dvloy (OeorM). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatpbild. 
Demo (A. C). A LITTLE BOOR OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickons (Cliorlos). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

7\t}0 Volumtt, 
Porrlor (Sosan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Frbbr and Lord 

Iddbslbigh. T>v0 y0lmmu», 
THE INHERITANCE. Tw0 Volumus. 
OsskoUrMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
ltawtlionie(N«tluuilol). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pbrcy Dearmsr. 
HoodorMBCT. P.V. A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE, 



Koots (John). POEMS. With an latio. 
dnctioo by L. Binton, mkI Notes by J. 



Klntkiko (A. W.). EOTHEN. Withaa 

iDtrodttCtion and Notes. Second Editipn. 
UuBb (Cliorlos> ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. LucAfc 
LockorgP.X LONDON LYRICS Edited 

by A. D. Godlbt, M.A. A reprint of tbe 

fint Edition. 
LoiHrfeilow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithpulu 
MarvoU (AodrowX THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELU Edit«l by E. 

Wright. 
MntoB (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bbbchinc, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
MoIr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. HBNDBRSON. 

NlcboUfJ. B. B.\. A UTTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Rocbofoiic«iId(La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
bv Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 

i^WELL. 

SaUth<HorMO«iadJamos). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlet, 
M.A. 

Stomo (Lonroace). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pavl. 

Tomurson {Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

IN MBMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bbbchinc, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Euzabbth Wordsworth. 
Tliackeray<W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. TMrte Volmmet, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S.GwTifM. 
Vauffluui (Hoory). THE POEMS OP 

^NRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hotton. 
Walton (Izask). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Bochan. 
Waterhoaso(Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Ninth Edition, 
Also on Japanese Paper. Lemthor. 5^. 
net, 
WordsworthCW.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbll 

C. SMrrH. 
Wordsworth (W.) and ColorldfO (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited^Gsowc 

SAMfCONt 
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Tha Litile Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With lotroductions and Notes. 

Put l6mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ prict \s, tut tack volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EurHRANOR: A Dialocue on Youtb. By 
Edward FitzGcndd. From the editionpub- 
lulled by W. Pickering in 1851. Jjtmy 
39JMM. L^mtker^ ax. n«i, 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In* 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the editSoQ poblished by W. Pickering in 
185a. Dtmv 3aM«. Ltmtlur^ as. net 

Tmb RusAnrAT op Omak KhawXm. By 
Edward FitxGendd. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Edition, Lemther^ is. ntt. 



The Lipb op Edward, Lord Hbrbbrt op 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
jrear 1764. Mtdium %%m0. L e ather, as. net. 

The Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvkdo 
V1X.LBGAS, K>4f ht of the Order of St. 
James. Made Engliili bj^ R. L. From the 



edition printed for H. Hetringman, 1668. 
Leather, 9$. net. 
Posies. By Dora GreenweU. From the ada. 
tioo of 1848. LeeUher^ as. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, iitfo. Each votunuy cloth^ 2s. 6d. net; leather^ 35. 6d, net. 

T. F. Henderson. 
With la 



Dantb Aughibri. By Paget Toynbee, M. A., 

D.Litt. With za Illostrations. Secend 

Ediiien, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With la Illostrations. Second EeUtion. 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illustratioos. 
Tennyson. By A. C Benson, M.A. With 

9 lUustradons. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taybr. With 

I a lUostrarions. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With za 

lUnstradons. 
The Young Pretender. By C S. Terry. 

With za Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By 

With za lUostradons. 
Chatham., By A. S. M'DowalL 

innstrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 lUustrations. 
CANNOfG. By W. Alison Phfllips. With za 

lUostrations. 
Bbaconspielo. By Walter SicheL With za 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za lUus- 
trations. 
Fbnblon. By Viscount St Gyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. %vo. as. td. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Femrteenik Edition. 
A Kev, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to bo had on ai^ication 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition, 
Crown Zoo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Thirteenth EdUion. 
Key (Sixth Edition^ issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Greek Examination Pafers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth EdiHon. 

Key {Third Editioti^ issued as above. 
6s. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition, 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
6s.net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth EdiHon, 

Key {Fonrth Edition) issued as above. 
js. net. 

Examination Papers in Engush History. 
By J. Tait Plowden.Wardlaw, a A. 
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Sehool HtotorieB 

lilusirated. Crown 8o9. is, 6eU 



A School Histoxv op Warwickshikk. By 
RCA. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School History op Somsxsbt. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History op Lamcashirk. by 
W. E. Rhodes. 



A School History op Surrbt. By H. B. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlbssz. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition. Cr.Svc. y,6d. 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 

M.A. Cr. 8o0k 3S. 6d, 
Practical Ckbmistry. Part i. By W. 

French, M.A. Cr. 8w. Fourth Edition. 

\s. 6d, Part 11. By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Tbchnical Arithmetic and Gbombtry. 

By C T. MilUs, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo. 

ys.6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Zv0, M. 6d, 



of Science 

A., aSc, and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 

Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and Schod. 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With yao 

Diagrams. Cr. 8o«. y. 6d. 
The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 

Oldham, B. A. IHustrated. Cr.Svo. 
An Organic Chemistry por Schools and 

Technical Institutes. By A. E. Dun&tan. 

B.Sc(Lond.),F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 
Elementary Science for Pupil Tkachers. 

Physics Section. By W. T. Cloogh, 

A.R.CS. (LondJ, F.CS. Chemistry 

Section. 6yA.£.Dunstan.B.Sc(Loi>d.X 

F.CS. With a Plates and lo Diagrams. 

Cr* 8n#. 9s. 



Metliaen*8 Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Om Shilling each. 



L'Histoirbd'onbTulipb. Adapted byT. R. 

N.Crofts. M.A. 
Abdallau. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
Mtf MOIRES DE Cadicuon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Metliaen*8 Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the ereat classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. AU the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of «very reader, so that the 
series ma^ represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— i. Soundness op Text, x Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed 00 good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume coe* 
tains from xoo to 350 pftjses, and i» issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a f , which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready :— 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunirmn. 
Replections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Somgs op Roebrt Bitrns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion. Natoral and 

Revealed. By Joseph Boder, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas CRA timm n m , la t 

volumes. 
Vol. L-^Miscellaneous Poems. 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurbijus. 

The transladon is by R. Graves. 
The Novels OP Jamb Austsn. In 5 volumes. 

Vol. i.->Sense and Sensibility. 
Essays and Counsels ana The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Baoon, Lord 

Vemlam. 
Rbugk) MEDia nnd Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

celUted by A. R. Waller. 
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MeTHOBN*S StANOAXD LiBRASY— <#»/titMdl 

f VoL II.— The Rowl«y Poems. 
fTHB New Lirs and Sonnbts. By Dante. 
TrmnsUted into English bvD. G. RossettL 
TomJonbs. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranpord. By Mrs. GaskdL 
Thb History op thb Dbclinb and Fall op 
THB Roman Empirb. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
T. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
fTHB Vicar op Wakbpibld. By OHver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb PobmsandPlaysopOlivbr Goldsmith. 
The Works or Bbn Jonson. 

Vou t.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Hnmoor. 
Vol. H. 'Cynthia's Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text ha& been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Thb Pobms op John Kbats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On thb Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
it Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

LiPB. By William Law. 
The Pobms op John Milton. In a volumes 

Vol. I.— Paradise Lost. 
Thb Prosb Works op John Milton. 
Vol. i.— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Select Works op Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. I.— 'Utopia and Poems. 
Thb Republic op Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Vohirae. 

The translation lias been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers op St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 



Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 
Errors. 

Vol. 1 1.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Ni^t's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

rew ; All 's 
right ; The 

Ciiusjohn; 
be Second; 
f IV. ; The 

T v. ; The 
lie Second 

▼ o«. VI.— 'xuc jioira ran oi i\ing Henry 

VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard in. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viii. 

The Poems op.Pbrct Btsshb Shbllby. In 4 

volumes. 

Vol. L— Alastor ; The Dsmon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Lipe op Nelson. By Robert Soutbey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Selbornb. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., KSa, and G. R. MILLS, M. A. 
Fully Illustrattd. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. \s,6tL 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C Webber. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Svo. 3s, 6d. 
Millinery, Theorbtical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 

3S. 

An Introduction to thb Study op Tbx- 

TILE Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demjf 

8w. 7*'6d. 
Builders* QuANmiES. By H. C. Grubb. 

Cr. Zoo, AS. 6d. 
RtPOOBSt Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr.Scw. as.ed. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc (Lond.). 
Second Master and Instructor of Phjrstcs 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Mmidpal TechnicalSchooL Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d 

Enginbering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Alien, Lectmer on EnBineering, 
Muaidpal Technical InstitnU, Coventry, 
^th Biany Dtagrams. Cr. 9vo. ai . 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edk«d by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., IVol^Miior of PaMton^ Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Cbrist CInttioh, Oxford. 

The leries is intended, in part, to ferabh the clergy and teachevi or stodeatt of 
Theolo|7 with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the qoestioas deah with ; in put, to make aeeeifible to the readias public aa 
accurate and coadie itatemtnt of Ucu and principles in all qneitiona bearinf oa 
Tbeolofj and ReligioiL 



Tub XXXIX. AancLSs op the Ckukcn op 
Bmglamix Edited by E. C. S. Gtbion, 
D.IX Jfi^ mmd Chtm^ Editim in 0$u 

An IiTTKooocnoM to tmb Hirromr op 
RsLtoiON. Br f. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Iitt.D. Third Sditiot^ Demy^0, Mot,6d, 

The Doctxinb op thk Incarnatioic. By R. 
L. Otdey, IXD. Stc0md mnd Cheaper 
EdUUn, Demjf 8m. ia«. 6tL 



An Intkodo c t i ow to trb Hnromr op tvb 
CxBXOft. By A. E. Bora, .D.D Dtmf 
6va, IOC 6d, 

Thb Philosophy op Rbugiom in Kwauuto 
AND America. By Alfrtd Cddccott, IXD. 
J>emf 8m. lot. 6d, 

A HiSTORT op Earlt Chkistian Doctrxnb. 
By J. F. BcUiane-Baker, M.A. I>€m^9m, 
IOI.64L 



Tha WestmiiiBter Oommentazies 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D.. Warden of Keble College, 
Dean IreUnd's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author'f 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but. taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro> 

doction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

F(/ih Editiam Demif Btw. xof. ^d 
The Book OP Job. Edited by E. C S. Gtbion, 

D.D. Stcomd Edition. Vtmy9o0. 6s. 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 

a RacUuun, M.A. Dtmj^ Svw. Third 

Editicm xor. 6d. 



The First Epistle op Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L 
Goudge, M.A. Detmy 9vc. 6t. 

The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
trodnctioo and Notes by R. J. Knowlinc, 
D.D. Demy ^00. 6s. 

Thb Book op Ezekibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bme. los. 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Addcrlay(Hoii. and Rav. Jamea), Author 

of * Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 

DAYS COME. Cr. 8cw. xs. 6d. 
Albaneal (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fcmrth Editien. Cr, 

8o#. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Sscond Editien, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Stcend Edi- 

tieu. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Ste4md EdiHem. 

Cr. %V0. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8mr. dr. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

EditieH. Cr.Btfe. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Cr. Zve. 6s. 
Aaatey (P.). Author of *Vice Vera&.* A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bbknako Paxtkidce. Third EdUsetu 

Cr. Bv0. %s. 6d. 
BagotCRicfiard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third EdtHm, Cr.Bve. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. FeurthEd Cr.Bv0.6s. 
TEMPTATION. SscondEd. Cr.Bve. 6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Tmt(/9h EdiHem, Cr. 



DONNA DIANA. A New Editims. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A NewEditien. Cr. 8c«. 

6s. 
Bariag-Oonld (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/ik 

Editien. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. FifihEditieu. Cr.Bve. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Editiots. Cr. 809. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fenrth Editien. 

Cr. Bve. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Editien. Cr. Bve. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Editien. 

Cr. Bve. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Editien. Cr.Btfe. &. 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edition. Cr.Bve, 6*. 
NOEMI. lUttstrated. Fourth Editien. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROOM.SQUIRE. Illourated. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bee. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Thini 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Ulustiated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ilhu. 

trmtad. Second Editimu Cr. Btfo. 6f. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, 8cw. 6r. 
WINBFRED. Ilhutratod. Soeomd EdiHm, 

Cr, 8cw. 6f. 
ROYAL GBORGIE. lUastnted. Cr. 8tw. 6t. 
MISS QUILLET. IlhutnUed. Cr. 8cw. 6«. 
CHRIST OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8tw. 6». 
IN DEWISLAND. J<«»iii^ .fi^&'/i^. Cr. 

8m. 6f. 
UTTLETirPBNNY. A Ntw Edition. 6d, 

S«e abo SbiUing Novels. 
Bamctt (_Bdlth aIx A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Cr. 8v#. 61. 
BarrClamM). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr, Siw. 6s. 
Barr (RobOTt). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. ts. 
THE STRONG ARBL Socond Edition. 

Cr. hoo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition, 

Cr, %vo, 6s. 
THE LADY BLECTRA. Second Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, 8cw. 6s, 
See also Shillinc Novels and S. Crane. 
Bcffbto (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Sew. 6s, 
BeUocOtllaira), EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 lUostzmtions by 

G. K. CmsTBrroN. Socond Edition. 

Cr, 090. 6e. 
Betuim (B. P.) DODO. Fomrth Edition, 

Cr. 8tvw 6s. 
THECAPSINA. Second EdiHon. Cr.Zvo, 

6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Muvaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr. 8fw. y.6d, 
Brothortoo (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr, 

Zvo. 6s, 
Borton a. BlooodoUe). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Btfo, 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr, Bw, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Capea (Bernard), Author of *The Lake of 

Wine.* THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvc 6s, 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr,SM. 6s, 
LOKVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr.hoo. 6s, 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 

Cr,9m0. 6s. 
CharHoo (Randall). MAVE. Suend Edi- 
tion. Cr, 8e#. 6s, 
Cheanqr(Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

8cw. fir. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition, Cr, %oo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Coreni (Marl^ A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Tmemfy-Seventh Edition, Cr, 

Zvo, 6s, 



VENDETTA. Twenty-Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zv0. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty-FiWk Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. SevtnUenth Edition. Cr.%00, 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fomrteonth Edi- 
tion, Cr, 8v#. 6s. 
WORMW(X)D. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.lvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-socond 

Edition, Cr, Sw. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-first 

Edition, Cr. %vo, 6s, 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, Boe. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, isoth Thousand. Cr. 

9vc. 6s. 
CK)D'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zoo, 6s, 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition, Cr,Zo<K 6s. 
JANE. A Now EdiHon, Cr, Boo. 6s. 
Cotea (Mrc. Brenvd). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cottaren (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O-RUDDY. Cr8«w. 6*. 
Crockett (8. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,* 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Ilhtstrated. TAird 

Edition. Cr, 9vo, 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr. 8sv. 6s, 
JOHASVA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Thhd Edition. 

Cr.Boo, 6s. 
A NINE DAYS* WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
PE(K>Y OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

EdiHon. Cr,Zvo, 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
A STATE SECRET. Third EdiHon. Cr, 

CrosUe^Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr, Zvo. xs. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan). Author of 'Sherlock 

Hobnes/ *The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMPT Tenth 

Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
Doncan (Sara Je a nnet t rt (Mrs. Bverard 

CtAM). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Ilhtstrated. ThirdEdiHon. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s, See also Shilling Novels. 
Ptadfarter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. See. 6s. 
See also ShiUing Novels. 
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<Mu7). A NARROW WAY. 
Third EdUi^. Cr,9v0,. tt. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr,ho0, 6s, 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 lUus- 
timtions. Cr, 8m. 6f . 
Sm also Shilling NovtU^ 

ntsMtrick acy the weans at 

RUWALLAN. niostmed. Se*;0md£di- 

ti0m Cr. %00. dr. 
PHsjtephMi jaerald). MORE KIN 

THAfTKIND. Cr.8»». 6*. 
Praacto (M. B.). STEPPING WEST. 

WARD. Cr,9m0. 6$. 
nrSMT (Mn* Haffh), Author of* The Stolen 

Kmpcxor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr.SM. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Stcomd Edition, Crawmdrnt, 6s, 
Paltor-Maltlaiid (Blla), Author of ' The 

DavBookofBethiaHanUcre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Ediiion, Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
(latM(Bleailor), Author of ' The Bioftmphy 

of a Kiirie Girl' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. 8iw. 6s. 
Oerard (DwetbM), Author of * Lady Babr.' 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Ssemsd EdifUu, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
HOLY BiATRIMONY. Seamd Edt'tUn. 

Cr. Bv0. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY Cr. 8m. 6f. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Ediiian* Cr. 8m. 6«. 
See also Shillbg Novell. 
Otesloff (OsorseX Author of * Demos/ * In 

theYetf of Jubilee/ etc. THETOWN 

TRAYELLER. Second Ed, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
QMff (Cbarlof). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

IlUutxmtad. Cr. 8m. y. 6d. 
Hamlttoil (M.), Author of *Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
HamdMi (BMtrlMX IN YARYING 

MOODS. Fonrteenih Edition, Cr.boo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tweiflh Edition, Cr. 

8m. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fonrik 

Edition. Cr.hoo, 6s. 
Harrod (P.) (Praaccc Porba* RoberUon). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

8m. 6r. 
HerberiiMi (AfiiM U.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. 8r*. 6*. 
HklMils (RobMt). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition, 

Cr.990. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bm. 6s, 
FELIX. Fi/ih Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fi/ieenih 

Edition. Cr, 9vo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8m. 6s. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 
Hobbes (Jobs diver). Author of ' Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Ham (Anthoosr). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR Tenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6«. 

Edition. 



SixtA 



A CHANGE OF AIR. 

Cr, 8mi 6s, 
A MAN OF MARK. F(/ihEd. Cr. Brno. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONia Sixth Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
PHROSa ninstrated by H. R. Millaiu 

Sir th Edition. Cr.dmo, 6s, 
SIMON DALE. Ittuitrated. Ss mnth Edition. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fonrtik Edition, 
Cr.boo, 6s, 

?UISANTE. FonrA Edition, Cr. 8m. 6t, 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUns- 

trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. Smu 6c. 
Hopa(QnUiaaiX Author of * A C a r d in a l and 

his Conscieace,' etc, etc. THE LADY 

OFLYTB. Second Edition, C»-.8m 6t. 
Hoajrii (Bmersoo). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. lUustsated. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
HousoHUi (CleMeac«> THE UFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.8M. 6r. 
HyiM (C. J. CntcUffo), Author of * Captain 

Xettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition, Cr,%vo, 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Ct. 8m. 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Tvuonty-Sinth Edition, Cr. 8m. at. 6^ 
SEA URCHINS. Twe(/ih Edition., Cr 

8m. 'is,6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT lUnstrmted. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8m. v. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUustiated. Ssjctik 

Edition. Cr. 8m. %s, 6d, 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOIN& Eighth Edi^ 

tion. Cr. %vo. %s. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE, mnstrated. Sotfonih 

Edition, Cr, boo, ys, 6d, 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. 3s. 6d, 
AT SUNWICH PORT. lUostratcd. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8m. xs. 6d. 
Janes (Hcorr). THE SOFT SIDE. Socmnd 

Edition, Cr. 8m. 6x. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8m. 6*. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr.bvo. 6s. 
Kaays (H. A. MHcbaO). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

8rtf. 6s. 
Kester (Vaiigbaa). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. 8m. 6e. 
Lawlass (Hon. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. 8m. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
La Qneoz (WA THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMIN^ER. Third Edition, Cr. 

3tfO. 6s, 
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THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Editum, 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Uhistnued. Third EditUn, Cr,%o^ 6«. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Ediii^ 

Cr,9v0. 6c. 
Levett-YMto (8.). ORRAIN. Sge^d 

Edition, Cr,Btw, 6t, 
London (JackX Author of ' The Call of the 

WUd.* 'The Sea Wolf/ etc WHITE 

FANG. Sgcand EdiiioH. Cr. 8sw. (». 
Laca«(B. V.). LISTENER'S LURE: An 

Oblique Narration. Cfvwm iivo. Fourth 

Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s. 
LyaU (Bdna), DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVSUST. iand Thomsmmd. Cr. Svo. 

ys.td. 
M^Cartbr (Jnftln HA Author of < If I were 

Kbg.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. lUustxated. Third Edition. Cr. 

8«#. 6f. 
THE DRYAD. Socond Edition. Cr.9vo. 6s. 
Maodonald (RoniUd). THE SEA MAID. 

Socond Edition, Cr. Sew. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRIFIITY. Cr. 8cw. 6*. 
Mnaian(litan(S.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Cr.^vo. 6s. 
MnletjrLacM). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFfe. Fourth Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION New 

Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/toonth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8Mb 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi. 

tion. Cr. boo. 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition, Cr.9vo. 6s, 
See also Bo<^ for Boys and Girls. 
M«nn(Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. 9tfO. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New EdiHon, 

Cr, 8fv. 6s, 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. 9po, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Dm. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Soo. 6s, 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr, ivo, 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Marriott (Cbnriof), Author of 'The 

Column.' GSNEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 
AInnhfRicliard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 



A DUEU Cr Bvo, 6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also ShiUinc Novels. 



Third 



(A. B. WTX Aurbor of 'The Four 

Feathers/ etc CLEMENTINA. lUns- 

trated. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Mnthors (Helen). Author of * Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition, 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr,Bvo, 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
Maxwell (W. B.). Author of *The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. E^hth Edition. 

Cr, Boo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi. 

tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. A 

New Edition, Cr, B^^o. 6s, 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Sm also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). C£SAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Meredith (BlUc). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Miller (BstberX LIVING LIES. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
«1M1M Molly* (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, %s. 6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Secvnd Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Montreser (P. P.\ Author of *Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE AUEN. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthnr). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO Fifth Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

CnJNNING MURRELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi. 

tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Bvo. ta, 
NeeMt (jB.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustiated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Boo. 6s, 
See also SUUiag Novell 
Norrle (W. BA Auvhor of *MMor Jim.' 

HARRY AND URSULA. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
dUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
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Oppeobeim (B. PhiUlM). MASTER OF 

MEN. Fourth Edition, Cr.%vo, 6s. 
Oxeoluuii (John), Author of *Barbe of 

Grand Bayou. * A WEAVER OF WEBS 

Socond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT Eourtk 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold CorpiNc. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Haxold ComNG. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
Parkw (OUbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MKS.FALCmON. Fi/ih Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fi/th 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre' 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 

trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Ronumce of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, y,6d. 
Pamberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustra- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PhlUpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ScA 6r. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Fronti^iece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bcv. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 

piece. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

THE'pOACHER'S WIFE. Secottd Edition. 
Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Picktiiall (MarBMdnke). SAfD THE 
FISHERMAN. Fi/ih Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



*Qs* Author of *Dead Man's Rode' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr,^vo 6s. 
Rawtoo (Maud Stepney), Author of *A 

Lady of the Regency.* *Thc Labourer's 

Comedy/ etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. 8cv. 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Socond Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6c. 
RWg© (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Socond Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. V. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Ilhutiated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Bvo. 

xs.6d. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Roberta (C. Q. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Bvo. xs.6d 
RusmU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi^ 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated 

Second Edition. Cr. 6zfO. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Btoo. dc 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Sotmtd 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Bvo. or. 6d, 
See alio Shilling Novels. 
SheneyOBertbaXTENDERBY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sldewidk (Mrs. Alfred), Author of 'Cys- 

thia*sWay.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C E. Brock. Second Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sunbary (George). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo. xs. 6d. 
Tbomnson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Uranhart (M.K A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo. 6t 
Walneman (Paul). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B.C). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Bto. 

6r 
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WaUon (H. B. MsrriotC). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8m. U, 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Tkird Saitun, 
Cr, 8cw. ts, 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IHus. 
trmdons by Fxamk Craig. Third Edition, 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Tkird Edition. Cr. Bvc. 6*. 
A MIDSUMMER DAVS DREAM. 

Ste^d Editiom, CrBw, dr. 
See also ShilUng Novels. 
Wells (H. O.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

8cw. 6s, 
Wesmuui (Stanley)* Author of* A Gentleman 

dr France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 

Tatntigth Edition, Cr. 9ivo, 6*. 
WliKe (Stewart B.). Author of ' The Bland 

TnOr CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance ofthe Free Trail. Sgcomd EdOion, 

Cr, 9o0. 6t. 
White iPtcw). THE SYSTEM. Tkird 

Edition, Cr, 9vo. 6s, 
THE PATIENT MAN. Soeond Edition, 

Cr, Stfo. 6s. 
WUIUUBS (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

9vo. 6s, 



.__ (Wire. C. N.X Author of 'The 

Barastormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Socpmd Edi* 

turn, Cr, 8tw. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Btfo. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Sseond Edition, 

Cr. Zoo, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

TAird Edition, Cr.boo, 6s. 
PAPA. Cr. 8cv. 6*. 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.X THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Piftstntk Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Sevtntk Edition, Cr. %vo, 6s, 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

x6 Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Cr, 

THE* CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. 8cw. 6s, 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of 'Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Possrth 
Edition, Cr.^no, 6t, 



Methuen's Shilling Noreb 

Cr, 8iv. Clothe IS, net. 



Aotliorof 'Miss Molly.* THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Baifoor (Andiew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barinr-OooldfS.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Rolwrt). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Oeorge). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 
Benson (B. P.), Author of 'Doda' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q.Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Bmna), THE POET'S CHILD. 
BniloclcfSlian P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SCMJIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Bnrteo (J. Bloondelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OP ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Capes (Bernard). 



_ AT A WINTER'S 

IRE. 
CliesnMr (Weatlierby). THE BAPTIST 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. IC). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
CoMh Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
CoUinra^ood (Harry). THE IXKTTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Comfbrd (i«. Cop«). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. ^^ 

CottereU (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Stepben). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OP 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dldcson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Dickinson (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
»Dancan(SaniJ.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION Illus- 
trated. 
Bml»ree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAM E. 

Illustrsted. 
Pttin (O. ManviOe). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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rCJoaeH.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 
Plndlatm' (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
PltxstMlMa (d.>. MORE KIN THAN 

PWteli«r'(J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 

LUC AN THE DREAMER. 

FMTMt (It a). THE SWORD OF 

AZRABL. 
PnneUm. B.). MISS ERIN. 
OalkmCrooiN RICKERBV'S FOLLY. 
Gerard (DoiotliMi). THINGS THAT 

HAVBHAPPENEa 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
OIIchrist(R. Marray). WILLOWBRAKE 
OlaavUle (broMt). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT, 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordonCJaltoo). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
OoM (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OP 

DAVID CORSON. 
Gray ^. M'QaMii). MY STEWARD. 

HalM(A. a.). TAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HaBinMi(LordBnMCt). MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
ItarrtooB (Mrs. Bntoo). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Heagta (Baeraon). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
•lets' (Mrs. Ceffyn). ANNE MAULE. 

VERER. 
Jmmob (Bdfar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Kmry{C.P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (PiorMice Plocb). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
LenKbridffo (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Lawleee (Hon. Bnlbr). MAELCHO. 
Uaden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 

MENT. 
Lerimer (Nemui). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lash (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Maodooell (Anne). THE STORY OP 

TERESA. 
Mmsmeth (Hareld). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Blackle (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Rkhard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
MimdKJ. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 

i (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

» (Alten). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
J (Artharl. THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

TILIOUS. 



Nesblt. B. (Mrs. Bhud). THE LITER. 

ARY SENSE. 
Nerrls(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
Ollpkattt(MrsA THE LADYS WALK. 
SIRROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Peodered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

Phlllpetts (BdenX THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pnrce O^lcfaard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON 

(Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR 

Rayner (Onve Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys CQrace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 

LAGE. 
Rickert(Bdlth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Robarten(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell, (W. CUu-k). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (MarshaU). ROSE A CHAR. 

LITTE. 
Serseaat (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHW(X>D. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R.N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
StHnfer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsm^). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Sutheriand (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
SwHtOBenlfunln). SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanaueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

ThonMon (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

Tnifford-Taunton(Mrs.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward(Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
WalnenMUi(Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

^S¥l}A?P?-c"lKS^ THESK.RTS 
*Zacfc.* TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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The Gbttino Wsll op Dorotht. By Mrs. 

W. iL Clifford. Stamd Editi0n, 
Okly a Guako-Room Doa By Edith B. 

CatheU. 
Thb Doctor op thb Julikt. By Harry 

Ccllinsnirood. 
LinxB PsTBK. By Loess Kfalet. Second 

Edition, 
Master RoocArsLLAK's Voyacb. By W. 

Clark Rusaell. Third Edition. 
Thb Sbcrbt op Madaub de Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. MorL" 



Books for Bofs «iid Girls 

Jllustruted. Crown Szw. 51. 6d. 



Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who woold not go 

to Sea. By G. BUoYilla Finn. 
Thk Red GRANeB. By Mrs. Mdesworth. 
A Girl op the Pbopue. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hbpsy Gip^. By L. T. Meade, ex. ftd 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. K, 



Tlie Hovels of Alexandre Diimas 

Price 6d, DonhU Volumes^ xu 
Act*. 

The Adyenturba op Captain Pampmilb. 
Amaury. 

The 61BD OP Fatb. 
The Black Tuup. 
The Castle op Eppstbin. 
Cathbbinb Blum. 

CBriLB. 

Thb Chbyauer D'Harmental. Double 



COKSaSNCB 

The Convict's Son. 

Thb Corsican Brothers ; and Otmo the 

Archbr. 
Crop>Earbd Jacquot. 
Thb Fbncing Master. 
Fbrnanob. 
Gabriel Lambrrt. 
Gborgrs. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen Maxgot. 
Hbnri de Navarre. Being the second part 

of Queen Manot. 
The Lady op Monsorbau. 



LouiSB DB la VALLiftRB. Being the first 
part of Thb Vicomtb db Bragblonnb. 
Double Volume. 

MaItre Adam. 

Thb Mam ut the Iron Mask. Being 
the second part of The Vicomtb pb 
Bragblonnb. Double Tohune. 

Tub Mouth op Hell. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontbkob. 

PkRB La Ruinb. 

Thb Prince op Thibvbs. 

Thb Regent's Daughter. 

The Reminiscences op Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Thb Snowball and Sultanbtta. 

Sylvamcirb. 

Tales op thb Supebnatubal. 

Thb Three Musketeers. With b long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

TwBNTV Years Aptep^ Double volume. 

The Wild Duck Shooter. 

Thb Wolp-Leader. 



Methnen's Sixpenny Books 



I (B. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
(Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bflffot(iacluud). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Stlfoar (AadrawX BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Barlnc-Ooidd(8.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TITPENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 
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